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PART     V. 

0P   THE    MOST    IMPORTANT  OBJECTS   dF 
ATTENTION   TO  A  READER  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE    XXXIIL 

Different  Objeiti  to  different  PerfoHs,  An  Ac^ 
quaintance  with  the  Hiftory  of  our  ouJn  Country 
ufeful  to  Perfons  in  all  Ranks  of  Life.  Peculiat" 
Ufe  of  Biography.  Biographia  Britdnnied^  and 
other  Biographical  fVritings.  ff^e  ought  part i^ 
cularly  to  attend  to  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and 
Effect  in  all  the  Changes  of  human  Affairs^  IVhat 
Prejudices  to  he  more  particularly  guarded  againft^ 
Afcribing  too  much  or  too  little^  to  general^  or 
particular  Caufes  ;  too  many^  or  too  few  Cuujes^ 
Inconveniences  of  both. 

Wfi  are  now  advanced  to  ttie  lalt  divifion 
of  our  fubjed,  namely,  to  point  out  the  mofi 
proper  ohjeBs  of  attention^  cither  to  att  hifto- 
rian,  of  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  that  Is  to  difedl 
a  pcrfon  to  thofe  parts  of  hiflory  vrhich  will 
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moft  tend  to  form  his  judgment  and  dired  his 
condud ;  which  was  one  of  the  ujes  which 
hiflory  was  ihown  to  anfwer  in  the  beginning 
of  this  courfe,  and  the  only  one  with  which 
we  have  any  concern  at  prefent.  What  ob- 
jcds  thofe  are  that  amufe  the  imaginatiom 
and  intereft  the  paflions,  are  confidered  in 
another  courfe  of  ledures,  viz.  that  on  phi-- 
lofophical  criticijm. 

Since  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  bu- 
linefs  of  human  life,  different  clafles  of  men 
require  different  kinds  of  information,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  ftations  in  life.  It  were 
vain,  therefore,  to  prefcribe  one  fcope,  or 
view,  to  every  hiftorian.  He  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  write  for  one  clafs  of  men,  and  there- 
fore, with  great  propriety  and  advantage,  in- 
troduce that  kind  of  information  only  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  them  j  or,  writing  for 
the  ufe  of  mankind  in  general,  confilling  both 
of  the  fpeculati  ve  and  pradical  part  of  them,, 
he  may  compofb'  a  hiftory  of  fuch  materials 
as  promife  to  be  of  the  moft  general  ufe; 
containing  maxims  and  examples  both  for  the 
dtrcQion  of  the  more  active  part  of  mankind^ 
and  alfo  the  moft  rational  entertainment  fof 
the  fcholarand  the  gentleman. 
•  .  With  refpeflt  to  a  reader  of  hiftory^  it  is  ob- 
vious 


Vious  to  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  as  has  been 
mentioned  more  than  once  already,  that  every 
perfbn  will  beft  fitid  his  account  in  ftudying 
the  hiftdry  of  his  own  country,  or  profeffion, 
and  that  both  in  a  fpeculative  and  practical 
view. 

If  a  perfon  be  called  to  bear  an  adive  part 
in  the  tranfaftions  of  hid  country,  either  by 
prefiding  in  its  councils,  direding  its  force,  or 
performing  any  thing  which  will  probably 
enter  into  its  hiftory ;  s\s  his  particular  con*" 
daSt  is  only  a  part^  and  a  continuation^  bf  a  fe- 
ries  of  councils,  and  a  train  of  exploits,  which 
began  before  he  was  born,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  ftridly  conneded  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  ways,  no  fucceeding  part,  fuch  as  he 
is  ading,  can  be  well  conduded  without  a  re- 
gard to  the  preceding.  For  inftance,  how  ill- 
qualified  w^ould  a  general  be  to  condud  a  fu- 
ture war  againft  France  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  condud  of  the  laft  war  j 
when  every  new  expedition  and  ftratagem 
would  neceffarily  have  fome  kind  of  reference 
to,  or  be  guided  by,  a  former  expedition  or 
ftratagem.  But  the  laft  war  could  not  be 
thoroughly  underftood  without  fome  know- 
ledge of  thofe  preceding  it.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner we  may  argue  tlie  necefiity  of,  at  leaft,  a 
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general  knowledge.of  the  whole  of  the  Bnglifh 
hiftory  to  every  Englifh  commander. 

But  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  ftill  more 
neceffary  to  a  minifter  of  ftate.  For  every 
treaty  that  is  made  with  any  nation,  and  every 
meafure  that  is  taken  with  refpedl  to  it,  muft 
neceffarily  be  adapted  to  the  preceding  tranf- 
adions  of  every  kind  with  that  nation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory 
of  our  country  is  no  lefs  neceflary  to  every 
perfon  who  is  concerned  in  the  enabling,  or 
in  the  adminiftration  of  our  laws.  The  con- 
dud  of  a  divine  too,  whether  of  the  eftablifti- 
ment,  or  a  non-conformift,  fliould,  in  many 
particulars,  be  direded  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  our  country,  both  ecelefiaftical  and 
civil  'j  and  the  like  is  neceflary,  or  ufeful,  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country.  Befides,  what  more  inviting 
fubjed  of  contemplation  can  a  reclufe  perfon 
make  choice  of,  than  to  trace  the  revolutions 
in  church  and  ftate  which  his  own  country 
has  undergone,  to  enter  into  the  caufes  of  them> 
and  fee  the  manner  of  their  operation. 

If  a  perfon  read  hiftory  for  real  ufe,  and  the 
diredion  of  his  condud  in  his  own  profeflioUj 
biography  will  anfwer  his  purpo{e  more  effect 
tually  than  general  hiftory.     Lives  have  been 
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pnbli/hed  of  particular  perfons  of  every  fta- 
tion  and  profeflion,  princes,  generals,  ftatef- 
men,  divines,  philofophers,  and  even  artifts  of 
every  kind,  which  are  of  excellent  ufe  to  in- 
fpire  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  perfons  of  the 
fame  ftation  and  profeffion/  Thofe  in  the  5/b- 
graphia  Britannica  are  excellently  adapted  to 
this  purpofe,  but  the  General  Biographical  Dic-^ 
tionary^  though  exceedingly  ufeful,  will  not 
completely  anfwer  this  end.  The  accounts  it 
contains  of  the  perfons  whofe  lives  are  intro- 
duced into  it  are  too  concife.  And  we  can- 
not become  fufficiently  interefted  in  any  cha- 
raQer,  fo  as  to  have  our  emulation  and  other 
generous  paflions  excited  by  it,unlefs  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  and  thereby  forming  a  pretty  particu- 
lar and  intimate  acquaintance  with  it. 

A  fhort  defcription  in  a  few  words  (fuch  as 
is  given  of  great  men  in  many  general  hifto- 
rics)  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  a 
charader.  It  muft  be  dwelt  upon  a  confider- 
able  time  before  it  can  affe€l  the  imagination, 
and  intereft  the  paflions.  Indeed,  this  effect 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  general  and  ab- 
ftrad  defcription  whatever.  Thofe  charac- 
ters only  afFed  the  imagination,  and  intereft 
the  paflions,  which  we  form  to  ourfelves  from 
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the  rcprefentation  of  a  detail  of  adions,  and 
a  courfe  of  condudl  of  fome  extent. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obfcrve  (though  it 
be  of  the  utraoft  importance  to  attend  to  it) 
that  in  propofing  to  ourfelves  the  imitation  of 
any  perfon  or  a<5lion,  we  fhould  take  care  that 
the  circumftances  of  the  two  cafes  be  perfedUy 
ah'kc.  Otherwife  a  fimilar  condud  will  have 
very  different  confequences.  Yet  the  circum- 
flances  of  human  condud  are  fo  various,  and 
changes  are  fo  imperceptible  in  a  courfe  o£ 
time,  that  men  of  the  greateft  fagacity  are 
often  4eceived  by  fimilar  appearances,  and  be- 
trayed by  them  into  great  abfurdities  in  their 
condud.  Thus  pope  Paul  V.  in  the  year 
1606,  thought  to  imitate  Gregory  VII.  in  lay- 
ing the  whole  ftate  of  Venice  under  an  inter- 
did.  But  time  had  greatly  leflfened  the  terror 
of  papal  menace?.  The  Venetians  prohibited 
the  reading  of  the  mandate. 

Secondly,  if  we  read  hiflory  like  philofo- 
phers,  we  rauft  principally  attend  to  the  con- 
nexion of  caufe  and  effe^^  in  all  the  great 
changes  of  human  affairs.  We  ought  never 
to  be  fatisfied  with  barely  knowing  an  event, 
but  endeavour  to  trace  all  the  circumftances 
in  the  fituation  of  things  which  contributed 
cither  to  produce  or  facilitate  5  to  haften  or 
to  retard  it,  and  clejirly  fee  the  manner  of 
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their  operation ;  by  which  wc  (hall  be  better 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  poli- 
tical affairs  in  future  time,  and  take  our  mea- 
fures  with  greater  wifdom,  and  a  more  reafon- 
able  profped  of  fuccefs. 

Thus  a  perfon  who  confines  himfelf  ftriftly 
to  natural  hiftory  contents  himfelf  with  giv- 
ing a  faithful  account  of  the  appearances  of 
nature;  but  a  philofopher  employs  himfelf  in 
obferving  the  analogies  of  thofc  appearances, 
,in  order  to  difcover  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
and  produce  future  appearances  from  known 
preceding  circumftanccs. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  the  political  philofopher  has 
the  fame  prejudices  to  guard  againft  that  phi- 
lofophers  in  general  have;  particularly  the 
two  extremes  of  fimplicity  and  refinement. 
Some,  not  confidering  the  vaft  variety  there 
is  in  the  fprings  of  human  conduft,  are  never 
induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious  reafon  of  a 
great  event.  Others  again  aflign  fo  many  rea- 
fons  for  the  rife  and  fall  of  ftates,  that  we  are 
fo  far  from  wondering  that  they  rofe  fo  early,^ 
or  fell  fo  foon  as  they  did,  that  we  cannot 
help  being  furprifed  that  they  rofe  no  earlier, 
higher,  or  faftcr,  and  that  they  fell  no  lower, 
or  fooner,  than  they  did.  When  hiftorians,  like 
Mr.  Hume,  aflign  a  great  number  of  reafons 
for  every  political  meafure,  there  is  this  ad- 
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vantage  in  it,  that  though  it  be  highly  itnpro- 
bable  that  all  of  them  (hould  have  been  adu- 
ally  thought  of  at  the  time,  yet,  of  fo  many^ 
fome  would  probably  have  been  attended  to, 
and  have  had  real  weight  with  the  perfona 
concerned ;  and  the  reader  in  this  cafe  may 
choofe  what  cavifes  he  thinks  did  moft  proba- 
bly contribute  to  bring  about  the  event.  This 
method  is  certainly  fairer  and  better  than  pro-* 
flouncing  dogmatically  that  this  or  the  other 
circuraftance  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  event, 
when  it  could  not  have  produced  it  fingly, 
though  its  operation  was  neceflary ;  or  when 
\t  was  the  laft  jn  operation  of  a  train  which 
gave  birth  to  the  event,  and  in  refpeft  of 
which  it  was  no  more  than  a  fecondary  cauie, 
jind  therefore  not  fp  deferving  of  notice  as  the 
primary  caufe. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  make  myfelf  under- 
flood  by  a  few  examples  of  the  principal  of 
thefe  cafes.  Montefquieu  is  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  qf  all  political  writers,  but  his  lively 
manner  of  e^fpreflion  is  very  apt  to  lead  his 
readers  into  miftakes,  jf  they  do  not  make  ufe 
of  fomp  parts  of  his  works  to  explain  others. 
Thus  it  is  too  peremptory  to  fay,  as  he  does, 
that  the  blood  of  Lucretia  put  an  end  to  king- 
ly power  at  Rome  3  that  the  debtor  appearing 
Cpyered  with  vvounds  made  a  change  in  th? 

form 


^^^.^nn  of  the  rqniblic ;  that  the  fight  of  Viiv 
gmia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Decern* 
^irsy  and  that  a  view  of  the  robe  and  body  of 
Casfar  enilaved  Rome.  This  is  certainly  afcribn 
ing  too  much  to  Jpedacks^  without  telling  us 
what  was  the  reafon  why  fi|ph  fpedaclcs,  in 
thofe  particular  circumllanceSy  had  fo  much 
influence.  For,  as  he  himfelf  excellently  ob* 
i&[vt%y  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  lofs  of  a 
battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  flate,  there  muA  have 
been  a  more  general  reafon,  why  the  lofs  of 
^  battle  would  ruin  it.  The  fame  remark 
jnay  be  applied  here. 

Bolingbroke  excellently  ihows,  in  a  fami^ 
liar  and  flriking  infiance,  that  we  muft  en^ 
deavour  to  look  farther  than  the  neareft  caufe 
in  politics.  The  mifcry  of  England,  he  fays, 
under  James  II.  was  owing  to  his  bigotry, 
that  to  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  that  to 
the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the  civil 
war,  and  that  to  oppreflion. 

Writeri  who,  with  fo  poiitive  an  air,  affed 
to  afcribe  the  greateft  events  to  Cngle  caufes 
ure  very  apt  to  contradi^  themfelves  when, 
in  feparate  parts  of  their  works,  they  have  oc- 
ea{ioi\  to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caufes  which 
were  equally  neccflary  to  the  event.  Thus 
I^OAtefquieu  fays  in  one  place,   that  what^ 

ever 
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^ver  Charles  II.  of  England  meant,  certain  it 
•is  that  his  condud  eilablifhed  the  fuperioritj 
of  France  in  Europe  ;  in  another  place,  that 
a  numerous  nobility  without  efiates  has  been 
a  great  caufe  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
France.  But  in  other  places  he  very  juftly 
affigns  other  reafons  for  the  amazing  increafe 
of  the  French  power.  And  though  in  the 
paffage  quoted  above,  he  feems  to  afcribc  too 
much  to  mtxefpe^iacles^  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  Roman  ftatcj  yet  in  his  treatife  on  the 
rife  and  fall  of  that  empire,  he  gives  a  moll 
judicious  detail  of  many  caufes  which  concur- 
red to  produce  thofe  events.  Indeed,  many 
circumflances  are  really  ncceffary  to  almoft 
every  event  5  and,  as  was  obferved  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  courfe,  it  is  very  ufeful  to  re- 
iled  on  what  minute  incidents  the  greateft 
events  do  often  abfolutely  depend,  notwith- 
flanding  the  acknowledged  influence  of  gene- 
ral caufes.  I  (hall  juft  add  a  few  more  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  here  to  thofe  mentioned  in 
another  view  before. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  that  Pope  Clement 
would  probably  have  confented  to  the  divorce 
of  Hen  VIII.  and  confequently  that  the  re- 
formation would  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  place  in  England,  at  leaft  at  that  time, 

and 


and  in  that  manner,  if  a  perfon  who  carried  a 
particular  letter  from  Henry  to  the  pope  had 
not  been  detained  by  an  unforefeen  accident 
beyond  the  day  appointed.  Voltaire  fome- 
where  fays,  that  a  ftone  thrown  a  little  harder, 
in  a  battle  in  which  Mahomet  was  ilunned 
with  a  blow  from  one,  would  have  given  a 
different  turn  to  the  hifiory  of  all  the  eaft; 
and  that  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular  fa- 
ihion,  which  the  duchcfs  of  Marlborough  re- 
fufed  queen  Ann,  and  a  glafs  of  water  which, 
by  an  affe^ed  miftake,  (he  let  fall  in  her 
prefence  upon  lady  Maftiam's  gown,  changed 
the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, notwithftanding  all  the  folid  reafons 
which  are  given  for  the  rife  of  the  French, 
and  the  declenfion  of  the  Spanifti  power  after 
the  difcovery  of  America,  that  had  Henry  IV* 
Richlieu,  and  Lewis  XIV.  been  Spaniards, 
jind  Philip  II.  and  his  fucceffors  been  French, 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  two  nations,  as  Mr.  Hume 
fays,  would  have  been  entirely  reverfed. 

Voltaire,  juftly  ridiculing  the  manner  in 
which  fome .  politicians  reafon  after  events, 
fays,  that  "  if  Germany  in  the  time  fuccccd- 
"  ing  Charles  V.  had  fallen   to  decay ;   had 

the  Turks  invaded  one  part  of  it  ^  and  had 
f*  the  other  called  in  foreign  maflcrs,  politi- 
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"  cians  would  not  have  failed  to  declare,  that 
"  Germany,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  intef- 
"  tine  divifions,  could  not  have  fubfifted  any 
**  longer;  and  would  have demonftratcd  from 
^*  the  peculiar  form  of  its  government,  that 
•*  the  great  number  of  its  princes,  and  a  plu- 
•*  rality  of  religions,  had  neceflarily  prepared 
•'  the  way  for  its  ruin  and  inevitable  flavery. 
"  And,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  as  far  as  human 
«*  forefight  could  reach,  the  caufes  of  the  de- 
**  clinc  of  the  Roman  empire  were  not  €o 
**  obvious/* 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  parti- 
cular perfons  is  often  the  occafion  of  great 
miftakes  with  refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  im- 
portant events.  How  many  extravagant  things 
are  afcribed  to  the  intelligence  and  fchemes  of 
Cromwell;  and  how  abfurd  is  the  opinion 
which  was  common  in  France,  that  Rich- 
lieu  was  the  only  perfon  who  caufed  Guftavus 
the  Great  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Germany ! 

It  is  very  pofllble  that  the  affairs  of  empires 
are  in  fad  conduced  with  no  deeper  policy, 
or  greater  reach  of  thought,  than  mankind  in 
general  exert  in  the  management  of  their  own 
private  affairs ;  only  the  things  themfelves 
are  more  important,  and  therefore  make  a 
greater  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Vol- 
taire 


taire  well  obferves,  that  it  is  not  a  fuperior 
iharc  of  penetration  that  makes  ftatefmen. 
All  men  who  have  any  tolerable  degree  of 
underilanding  can  nearly  difcem  what  is  their 
intereft.  A  common  citizen  of  Amfterdam 
or  Bern^  he  fays,  knows  as  much  on  this  head 
as  Sejanus,  Ximenes,  Buckingham,  Richlieu, 
or  Mazarine.  This  is  certain,  that  all  the  ca- 
pital events  in  this  world,  which  have  contriw 
buted  to  bring  about  a  better  ftate  of  things 
in  general,  all  the  fituations  in  human  affairs 
favourable  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  happinefs> 
were  brought  about  in  a  manner  independent 
of  the  policy,  the  defigns,  or  even  the  wifhes, 
of  all  human  beings,  and  mu(l  be  afcribed 
wholly  to  the  good  providence  of  God,  wifely 
over-ruling  the  paffions  and  powers  of  men  to 
his  own  benevolent  purpofes. 


LECTURE    XXXIV.  ' 

General  Ohfervations  on  political  Meafures.  IVhen 
perfonal  Confiderations  may  be  fuppofed  to  influ^ 
ence  public  Meafures^  and  ivhen  not.  Difference 
between  the  true^  and  the  declared  Motives  to 
Tranfa£Hons^  IVars^  &c.  ^11  jujl  reafoning  on 
the  Connexion  ofCaufe  and  EffcCl  capable  of  being 

$  educed 
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reduced  to  Pra^ice.    Periods  ofHiftory  more  par-^ 
ticularly  worthy  of  Attention.     The  Connexion  of 
Sacred  and  Prophane  Hijlory.      The  Succejfion  of 
the  four  Monarchies.       Hijlory  of  the  Grecian 
Commonwealths  J  why  interejling^  and  what  to  be 
learned  from  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  propriety  of  aC- 
figning  political  reafons  for  political  meafurcs, 
there  i?  no  doubt  but  that  where  they  depend 
upon  one  perfon,  or  a  few,  perfonal  confide- 
fations  enter  very  much  into  them.  Princes, 
though  politicians,  are  flill  men.  In  abfolutc 
monarchies,  and  particularly  in  Eaftern  coun- 
tries, almoft  every  great  event  is  afcribed  by 
the  moft  judicious  hiflorians  to  the  efFefts  of 
private  paffions;  and  queen  Elizabeth,  though, 
no  doubt,  (he  had  political  reafons  for  the  un- 
natural part  (he  aded  towards  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  is  not  without  reafon  thought  to  have 
been  determined  to  it,  in  fome  meafure,  by 
her  envy  of  her  beauty  and  accomplifhments. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever  de- 
pends upon  a  few  perfons  may  often  be  afcrib^ 
cd  to  unknown  caufes,  but  that  what  depends 
upon  a  great  number  is  beft  accounted  for  by 
determinate  and  known  caufes.  Individuals 
may  efcape  the  influence  of  general  paffionsy 
but  multitudes  are  a^uated  by  grofs  and  fen- 

fibfe 
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fible  motives.  B^des^  multitudes  are  not 
afhamed  of  being  governed  by  a  regard  to  the 
intereft  of  the  whole  body;  whereas  fuch 
motives  may  influence  the  condud  of  particu- 
lar perfons,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and  which 
there  are  no  means  of  difcovering. 

We  find  in  Poly  bins,  that  in  his  time  the 
4eclared  reafons  of  the  condud  of  princes  and 
Hates  were  different  from  the  true  motives  of 
their  condud.  But  even  this  author  could 
have  no  conception,  from  any  thing  he  had 
feen,  of  the  great  refinement  of  modern  poli- 
tics in  this  refped-  To  fee  the  fpirit  of  bene- 
volence, tendernefs,  equity,  and  honour,  that 
appears  in  all  our  declarations  of  war,  and 
the  manifeftos  which  are  publiflied  upon  en-, 
tering  an  enemy's  country,  a  common  reader, 
would  think  that  the  princes  of  Europe  were 
more  than  men  ;  but  then  he  would  be  fur- 
prifed  that  when  all  princes  entertained  thofe 
excellent  pacific  fentiments,  they  fhould  be 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fanguiriary  me- 
thods in  order  to  terminate  their  differences. 
He  would  think  that  when  all  parties  con-, 
cerned  were  fo  happily  difpofed,  they  would 
bear  every  thing  from  one  another  rather  than. 
^o  to  war. 

This  attention  to  the  connexion  of  caufe. 

and. 
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Md  efftfi  ought  by  fio  means  to  be  confined!  t6 
philofophers.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  adivc 
flatefman  clofely  to  iiudy  it.  For,  as  Boting^ 
broke  obferves,  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to 
derive  from  the  fiudy  of  hiflory  cannot  be 
reaped,  unlefs  we  accufiom  ourfelves  to  com* 
pare  the  condud  of  different  governments, 
and  to  obfervc  the  methods  they  did  purfue, 
and  the  meafures  they  might  have  purfued  j 
with  the  adual  confequences  that  followed* 
the  one ;  and  the  probable  or  poilible  confe- 
quences of  the  other. 

Befides,  in  politics,  as  in  every  other  branch 
offludy,  all  juft  reafoning  on  the  connexion 
of  caufe  and  effed  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  pradice.  A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  of 
condud,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  train  of  caufes  and  effeds  in  real 
life ;  and  all  ading  is  at  random  without  re- 
gard to  feme  theory.  Indeed,  it  is  impofGble 
to  ad  at  all  without  fome  view^  and  that  view 
direded  by  fome  hypothejis^  to  which  the  event 
is  cxpeded  to  correfpond.  Is  it  not  then  bet- 
ter to  form  to  ourfelves  the  beft  hypothefis 
about  human  adions  that  we  can  colled  from 
reading  and  obfervation,  than  to  ad  abfolutc- 
ly  at  random  5  and  is  it  not  better,  and  fafer, 
to  follow  a  more  perfed  theory  than  a  more 
imperfed  CMief 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  there  are  certain  periods  in  the 
hiflory  of  pcmer^  of  knowledge^  and  of  commerce^ 
which  are  more  deferving  of  a  clofe  attention 
than  others,  and  thefe  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  you. 

The  firft  thing  deferving  in  an  efpecial 
manner  the  notice  of  a  divine,  is  the  connexicn 
of  facred  and  profane  hijiory^  in  the  fucceilion 
of  the  four  great  monarchies,  the  Babylonian, 
Perfian,  Grecian,  and  Roman ;  in  order  to  fee 
the  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies  of  Da- 
niel and  John.  The  whole  of  this  fubjed  is 
treated  very  largely,  and  in  a  judicious  man- 
ner,  by  Prideaux,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on 
this  fubjed.  Rollin,  and  BofTuet,  have  alio 
taken  particular  notice  of  it. 

Paffing  by  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  unlefs  where 
it  is  particularly  connected  with  civil,  the  next 
period  worthy  of  our  notice  is  that  which 
contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  common^ 
wealths;  every  ftage  of  which  we  have  fo  fine 
an  opportunity  of  tracing  in  the  admirable 
Grecian  hiftorians,  who  adorned  that  period  ^ 
by  means  of  which  the  hiftory  of  a  people  fo  in^ 
confidcrable  with  refpcdlto  numbers,  and  extent 
of  territory,  has  attraded  the  attention  of  all  ci- 
vilized nations  and  ages,  and  will  be  the  fub- 
jed  of  difcourfe  and  of  writing  to  the  end  of 

Vol.  11.  c  the 
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the  world,  or  fo  long  as  a  tafte  for  knowledge, 
and  a  fpirit  of  liberty  and  magnanimity,  iball 
fubfift.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  with  the  greateft  clearnefs,  and  with 
every  variety  of  circumflance,  all  the  advant^ 
ages  and  difadvantages  of  a  popular  govern- 
vernment,  both  in  their  ftruggles  for  common 
liberty  with  a  foreign  power,  and  in  their  con- 
tefts  for  fuperiority  among  thcmfelvcs* 

This  period  is  the  more  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  great  refemblance  it 
bears,  though  in  miniature,  to  the  prefent 
ftatc  of  Europe.  The  power  both  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  European  dates  was  greatly  increafed 
in  confequence  of  mutual  emulation,  and  do- 
mcftic  wars  j  but  whereas  theirs  were  fo  ob- 
ftinate  as  greatly  to  weaken  one  another,  and 
give  a  foreign  power  an  opportunity  to  crufh 
them  all )  Europe  has  hitherto  only  been  ex- 
crcifed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  power  of 
the  whole  has  been  increafed,  by  the  wars 
which  the  feveral  ftates  of  it  have  maintained 
with  one  another.  The  wars  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  particularly 
the  great  Peloponnefian  war,  which  is  the 
fubjeft  of  Thucydides'  hiftory,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent leffon  to  the  Englifli  in  their  wars 
with  the  French,  exhibiting  in  the  cleareft. 

light 
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light  all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  forces 
and  the  riik  that  is  ran  by  a  popular  govern- 
ment (or  a  government  inclining  to  that  forip) 
from  aiming  at  exteniive  conquers. 
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TAe  Rife  and  Declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
tVhat  Inftrudion  it  ajffbrds.     The  Settlement  of 
the  Northern  Nations  in  the  dijmembered  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  Empire^  with  their  original 
Laws  and  Cujioms^  as  the  Foundation  of  the  pre- 
fent  European   Covemments.       IVhat   Circum'- 
fiances  contributed  to  render  the  Hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  much 
more  interejiing^  and  more  deferving  of  Atten- 
tion^ than  before.     The  Time  when  the  Hiftory 
of  Spain  begins  to  be  interefting  to  the  Reft  of 
Europe^    The  fame  with  RefpeCl  to  France.     The 
Northern  Crowns.     Rujfia^  PruJJia.     Into  what 
Parts  the  whole  Period^  from  the  Clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  Century  to  the  prefent  Times^  may  be 
divided.     IVhat  are  the  moft  ftriking  Objeds  of 
Attention  in  other  Parts  of  the  fVorld^  in  the  In- 
terval between  the   Irruption  of  the  Northern 
Barbarians  and  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury.    The  Hiftory  ofAfia  ;  and  of  Germany. 

The  rife  and  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Em^ 
fire  is  a  vaft  and  worthy  objedt  of  contempla- 

c  2  tion. 
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tion.  For  great  power  riling  from  low  begin- 
nings, for  extent  of  empire,  and  the  duration 
of  it,  this  will  probably  be  always  the  greateft 
,objeft  that  univerfal  hiftory  can  exhibit.  Ne- 
ver can  we  fee  more  clearly  demonfirated  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  a  people  from 
temperance,  valour,  difcipline,  juftice  and 
emulation,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  hiftory ; 
and  never,  on  the  theatre  of  this  world,  did 
luxury,  a  fpirit  of  fadion,  violence,  and  law- 
lefs  power,  reign  more  uncontrouled  than 
when  the  empire  was  fully  eftablifhed. 

No  hiftory  furnifhes  fo  ftriking  an  example 
how  incompatible  extenfive  empire  is  with 
political  liberty,  or  difplays  in  a  more  confpi- 
cuous  light  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  appointing  that  form  of  government  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  extenfive  empires, 
lliould  be  the  happieft  for  the  fubjeds  of  them. 

It  is  very  poffible,  however,  that  when  the 
theory  of  government  fliall  be  better  under- 
ftood  (to  which  the  experience  of  the  prefent 
times  will  greatly  contribute)  countries  of  the 
greateft  extent  may  be  governed  as  well  in 
the  form  of  a  republic,  as  in  that  of  an  abfo- 
lute  monarchy.  A  judicious  fyftem  of  repre- 
fentation  would  feem  capable  of  removing  all 
the  difficulties  that  could  occur  in  the  cafe. 

As 
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As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 
were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  arts 
and  faiences  (which  never  entirely  quitted 
Conftantinople,  till  the  final  diffolution  of  the 
empire)  no  hiftory  can  exhibit  a  more  difagrec- 
able  fpedacle,  though  it  is  not  an  ufelefs  one, 
For  never  were  revolutions,  attended  with  adsj 
of  the  bafeft  treachery,  and  the  moft  fiudied 
cruelty,  more  frequent  j  nor  did  any  nation 
ever  fink  lower  into  the  moft  defpicable  fu- 
perftition. 

A  lefs  grand  objed  of  contemplation  indeed, 
but  a  more  ufeful  and  interefting  one  to  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  Europe,  is  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Huns,  Franks,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions, and  their  fettlement  in  thofe  parts  of 
it  in  which  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
prefent  European  monarchies,  with  their  laws 
and  cuftoms  antecedent  to  their  migrations. 
In  them  will  be  found  the  flamina  of  the 
conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of  laws  now 
in  force.  From  that  period  every  kingdom  held 
on  in  a  regular,  but  feparate  progrefs,  of  in- 
ternal changes  and  revolutions,  till  abput  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  power 
jo£  the  greater  barons  (derived  from  the  feudal 
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inftitutions)  was  broken  in  different  manners, 
and  with  different  confequenccs,  in  feveral 
of  the  principal  ftates  of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  domeftic  tranquillity  being 
in  a  good  meafure  fecured,  and  power  being 
lodged  in  fewer  hands,  the  ambition  of  princes 
began  to  awake,  and  confequently  fyftems  of 
politics  began  to  extend  themfelves,  fo  that 
the  moft  diftant  connexions  of  kingdoms  and 
nations  took  place.  The  balance  of  power 
was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing  which 
could  throw  the  leaft  weight  into  the  fcale, 
though  fituated  in  the  remoteft  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even  in  ftill  more  diftant  parts  of  the 
world,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewife  a  concurrence  of  a  va- 
riety of  other  circumftances  which  contributed 
to  render  this  part  of  hiftory  particularly  illuf- 
trious,  and  more  diftinguifhable,  as  a  period^ 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory  j 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Bolingbroke,  who 
defines  a  period  in  hiftory  to  be  "  the  com- 
"  mencement  of  a  new  fituation,  new  inte- 
**  refts,new  maxims,  and  new  manners." 

About  this  time  the  invention  of  gun-pow- 
der made  an  entire,  but  gradual,  revolution 
in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war ;  which  rendered 
it  more  complex  as  a  fcience  than  it  ever  had 

been 
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been  befere ;  fo  that  former  battles  had  been, 
comparntively  fpeaking,  little  more  than  the 
fighting  of  wild  beafts,  in  which  force  is  of 
more  confequcnce  than  fkill.     Commerce  be- 
came  vaftly  more  extenfive ;  the  naval  power 
of  Europe  greatly  increafed,  in  confequcnce  of 
the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  the  Purtuguefe,  and  of  Ame* 
rica  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  planting  of 
European  colonies  in  thofe  new  difcovered 
worlds.     About  this  time  alfo  happened  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  which 
was  attended  with  the  flight  of  feveral  men 
of  learning  into  Italy,  who  promoted  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Europe:  an  event  which 
contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigious 
power  of  the  pope,  and  to  hailen  the  reforma- 
tion.    Now  alfo  manufedures  began  to  be 
multiplied,  the  arts  of  life  were  brought  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfedion,  luxury  was  be- 
yond conception  increafed ;   and  at  this  time 
politenefs  and  humanity  are  improved  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  diflinguifhes  the  prefent  race  of 
Europeans   from   their   ancefiors,    almoft   as 
much  as  men  in  general  are  diflinguifhed  from 
brute  beafls.    I  may  add,  that,  in  confequcnce 
of  thefe  improvements,  happinefs  is  vaftly  in- 
creafed, and  this  part  of  the  world  is  now  a 
^paradife  in  comparifon  with  what  it  was. 

c  4  Every 
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Every  circumfiance  which  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  remarkable  and  happy  change 
certainly  deferves  the  attention  of  a  politician, 
a  philofopher,  and  a  man.  For  the  events 
of  this  period  are  of  more  ufe  than  any  thing 
that  the  whole  field  of  hiftory  furniihes,  to 
account  for  prefent  appearances^  which  is  na- 
turally the  firft  thing  which  excites  our  cu- 
riofity,  and  engages  our  fpeculation.  Pelio$ 
qui  potttit  rerum  cognofcere  catifas. 

I  ihall  juft  mention  the  principal  of  thofe 
fiates  which  have  fince  appeared  the  mod  for^ 
midable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Spain, 
which  firft  rofe  to  fo  dangerous  a  height, 
made  no  figure  till  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  about  the  time 
above-mentioned ;  when  the  difcovcry  of  Ame- 
rica, the  politics  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  Charles 
V.  and  the  conquefi  of  Portugal,  advanced 
that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  moft  confiderable 
power  in  Europe ;  but  which  the  abfurd  po- 
litics of  Philip  11.  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  fuc- 
ceilbrs,  reduced  to  its  former  infigmficance. 

France  had  no  opportunity  of  fhowing  itfelf 
to  the  reft  of  Europe  before  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XL  Till  that  time,  its  princes  were  wholly 
employed  either  in  recovering  their  difmem- 
ls)ef.ed  country  from  the  Englifh,  or  in  their 

ftruggle^ 
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ftruggles  with  their  own  nobles.  Alfo  the 
fnperior  power  and  politics  of  Spain  prevented 
the  French  from  appearing  with  that  prodi- 
gious luftre  with  which  they  were  diflinguifh- 
cd  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  which, 
however,  they  were  prepared  by  their  expe- 
ditions into  Italy,  by  their  contefts  with  Ger- 
many, and  by  their  own  civil  wars.  Since 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  affairs  of  France 
were  very  fcnfibly  upon  the  decline,  till  the 
late  revolution,  when  the  whole  power,  and 
all  the  refources  of  the  nation,  being  fuddenly 
called  forth,  it  has  proved  itfelf  more  formid- 
able than  ever. 

The  hiftory  of  the  northern  crowns  like- 
wife  deferves  little  attention  till  about  the 
fame  period.  Before  Frederic  I.  was  eledlcd 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  that  wonderful 
revolution  which  Guftavus  I.  brought  about 
in  Sweden,  the  hiftory  of  thofe  crowns  is 
nothiilg  more  than  a  confufed  rhapfody  of 
events,  in  which  the  reft  of  Europe  had  little 
concern. 

Ruilia  was  hardly  fo  much  as  known  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  till  the  important  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Pruffia,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  firft  powers  in  Europe,  had  no 
being,  as  we  may  fay,  till  within  the  memory 
af  man. 

The 
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The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  fays 
may  be  commodioufly  divided  into  three  parts, 
forming  three  leffer  periods  in  politics;  the 
firft  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  (ixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  fecond  from  thence  to  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty,  and  the  third  from  thence  to  his 
own  times.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  he  fays,  were  the 
objed  of  the  firft ;  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand 
II.  and  III.  the  objedl  of  the  fecond ;  and  the 
bppofition  to  the  growing  power  of  France 
was  the  objed  of  the  third.  For  by  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty  not  only  was  the  fuperiority  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of  Au- 
flria  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great 
defign  of  uniting  the  Spanilh  and  French  mo- 
narchi.es  under  the  former  was  laid. 

During  all  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween Charlemagne  (in  whofc  time  the  Eu- 
ropean ftates  firft  began  to  fettle  into  fome 
tolerable  form,  after  the  confufion  attending 
the  migrations  of  the  northern  nations)  and 
the  period  above-mentioned,  namely,  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany 
(next  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  po{jes  in 
temporal  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  afi&irs)  would 
make  the  greateft  figure  in  the  eye  of  a  perfon 
nnconneded  with  any  particular  country  in 

Europe. 
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Europe.  But  indeed  Europe  itfelf  during  all 
that  period  would  fcarce  attradl  the  notice  of 
a  fpeftator  of  the  aliairs  of  men,  who  had 
no  European  connexions.  For  feveral  cen- 
turies before  and  after  the  reign  of  Charle^ 
magne,  Afia  exhibited  the  moft  inviting  fpec- 
lacle,  namely,  from  the  rife  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  feventh  century,  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Turkifh  empire  by  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  For  rapid  and  extenfive  con- 
quefts,  following  clofe  upon  one  another,  no- 
thing in  hiftory  can  be  compared  to  the  fuc- 
ceflive  vidories  of  the  Saracens,  under  their 
firft  Caliphs,  thofe  of  the  Tartars  under  Jenghis 
Khan,  and  Timur  Bek,  commonly  called  Ta- 
merlane, and  of  the  Turks,  till  they  were 
checked  by  the  rife  of  the  European  powers 
in  the  circumftances  above-mentioned. 


LECTURE    XXXVI. 

The  most  remarkable  Periods  in  the  Engli/h  His^ 
tory.  When  the  History  of  Scotland  begins  to  be 
interesting.  The  most  interesting  Periods  in  the 
History  of  Literature  and  the  Arts^  from  the 
earlieft  Antiquity  to  the  prefent  Time. 

The  earlier  periods  in  the  Englijh  Hiftory 
are  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans, 

our 
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our  ftibjedlion  to  the  Saxons,  the  diflblution 
of  the  heptarchy,  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and 
the  Norman  conqueft,  by  which  the  feudal 
tenures  were  eftabliftied,  and  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  the  feudal  law  completed.  Thence 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  gradual  declen- 
iion  of  that  fyftem  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  efpecially  the  more  effeftual  blow  that 
was  given  to  the  tottering  remains  of  it  in 
that  and  the  following  reigns,  attended  with 
the  extenfion  of  our  commerce,  the  increafe 
of  our  naval  force,  and  the  growing  power 
of  the  commons,  who  availed  themfelves  of 
every  alteration  in  the  laws  and  conflitution 
of  the  country.  Thence  we  are  led  to  view 
the  inefFedual  bppofition  which  our  impru- 
dent princes  of  the  family  of  Stuart  made  to 
the  power  of  the  people,  till  it  ended  in  a 
temporary  diffolution  of  the  monarchy,  and 
abfolute  anarchy  and  confufion.  Monarchy, 
however,  was  reftored  again  with  Charles  II. 
in  whofe  reign  almoft  all  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  except  the  forms  of  law,  were 
abolifhed  by  ad  of  parliament. 

But  the  moft  important  period  in  our  hif- 
tory  i^  that  of  the  revolution  under  king  Wil- 
liam. Then  it  was  that  our  conflitution,  after 
many  fl.uduations,   and  frequent  ftruggles  for 

power 
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power  by  the  difierent  members  of  it  (fevcral 
of  them  attended  with  vaft  efFufion  of  blood) 
wa«  finally  fettled.  A  revolution  fo  remarka- 
ble, and  attended  with  fuch  happy  confequenr 
CCS,  had  perhaps  no  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  till  the  ftill  more  remarkable  revo-. 
lutions  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  America 
and  France.  This  it  was,  as  Mr.  Hume  fays, 
that  cut  off  all  preteniions  to  power  founded 
on  hereditary  right ;  when  a  prince  was  chofen 
who  received  the  crown  on  exprefs  conditions, 
and  found  his  authority  eftablifhed  on  the 
fame  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people; 
fo  that  there  have  been  no  differences  between 
our  kings  and  parliament  fince.  Indeed  all  the 
danger  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend  fince  that 
period  feems  to  be  from  the  aid  which  the 
parliament  itfelf  may  be  induced,  by  indirect 
methods,  to  give  the  court,  to  encroach  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  hardly  worth  the 
notice  of  an  Englishman  till  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  period  which  is  excellently 
treated  by  Dr.  Robertfon. 

The  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
arts  andfciences  are  firft  that  of  Greece,  which 
was  in  its  grcateft  glory  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     His  age  excelled  in 
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architedlure,  fculpturc,  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
metaphyfical  philofophy.  It  alfo  produced  ma- 
ny excellent  writers,  whofe  works  have  great- 
ly contributed  to  civilize  and  poliih  all  ages 
and  nations,  which  ever  after  arrived  at  any 
degree  of  refinement. 

When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail, 
the  arts  and  fciences,  conduced  by  the  Gre- 
cian maders,  took  up  their  reiidence  for  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time  at  Rome,  namely,  about 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  and  till  a  little 
after  the  reign  of  Auguftusj  though  archi- 
tedure  and  fiatuary  were  in  their  greateft  per- 
fection during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  Ro- 
man arts  and  fciences  were  the  fame  that  had 
flourifhed  in  Greece,  to  which  they  retired 
again  after  the  expiration  of  the  Auguftan  age; 
and  the  remains  of  this  kind  of  learning  at 
length  took  up  their  reiidence  at  Conflanti- 
nople.  A  few  learned  men  being  obliged  to 
fly  from  this  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  took  refuge  in  Italy,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  they  were 
received,  proteded,  and  encouraged  by  the 
houfe  of  Medici,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
revive  a  tafte  for  the  learning  and  fciences 
they  brought  with  them  in  the  weftern  parts 
of  Europe,  who,   as  well  as  a  few  others  be-^ 
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fore  his  time,  difiinguiihed  themfelves  by  their 
application  to  polite  literature,  and  the  pains 
they  took  to  recover  the  writings  of  the  an^ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

While  the  fmall  remains  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  were  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Conflantinople,  all  the  reft  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  the  mod  deplorable  ignorance  and 
barbarity ;  except  that  faint  glimmerings  of 
learning  were  fiill  to  be  found  in  the  cloiflers 
of  the  monks,  the  only  fafe  afylum  it  had  in 
tiiofe  ages  of  violence  and  confufion. 

But  while  fo  little  attention  was  given  to 
matters  of  fcience  ip  Europe,  their  former 
feat,  they  were  cultivated  with  the  greatefl 
ailiduity  and  confiderable  fuccefs  where  they 
were  leaft  expedJed,  namely,  by  the  fuccef- 
ibrs  of  the  eaftern  conquerors  above  men- 
tioned. The  Saracens,  by  their  conquefl  of 
Egypt,  and  feveral  territories  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  Afia,  became  at  length  enamoured 
of  their  fciences,  and  tranilated  almoft  all 
their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the  works 
of  Ariftotle,  into  their  own  language. 

The  later  Greeks  had  llkewife  many  alche- 
mical writers,  from  whom  the  Saracens  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  that  fludy,  and  for  natural 
philofophy.     From  the  people  of  India,  it  is 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  they  borrowed  the  nine  digits  iit 
arithmetic.  However,  they  applied  diligently 
to  the  mathematical  fciences,  and  aftronomy. 
They  compofed  tables  for  the  purpofe  of  cal- 
culation, and  the  rudiments  of  algebra  were 
their  own  invention.  They  alfo  made  con- 
iiderable  proficiency  in  medicine,  and  ana- 
tomy ;  and  their  poets  and  hiflorians  were  nu« 
merous  and  excellent  in  their  kinds. 

Thefe  fciences,  as  has  been  the  fate  of 
fcience  almoft  univerfally,  were  both  extended 
with  their  conquefts,  and  adopted  by  their 
conquerors.  The  Tartars,  a  barbarous  and 
untradable  people,  adopted  both  their  reli- 
gion and  their  learning,  in  which,  fo  long 
as  their  empire  continued,  they  diflinguifhed 
themfelves^  though  not  fo  much  as  the  people 
whom  they  had  fubdued,  and  who  had  in- 
ftruded  them. 

But  what  is  mofl  memorable  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Saracens  is,  that  it  was  brought  by 
them  (by  the  way  of  Spain)  into  Chriftendom^ 
and- excited  a  third  for  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly a  confiderable  application  to  medi- 
cine, chemiftry,  and  natural  philofophy,  long 
before  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Conftanti- 
nople  promoted  a  tafte  for  eloquence  and  the 
belies  lettres. 

The 
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The  Saracens  occafioncd  the  revival  of  the 
Ariilotelian  philofophy  in  Europe,  which  no 
peribn  had  the  courage  to. controvert  before 
Gaflendi  and  Defcartes,  who  died  about  the 
time  that  Newton  was  born.  In  his  time,  how- 
ever, the  foundations  of  the  true  philofophy 
were  laid  by  lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  profe- 
cuted  with  much  affiduity  by  Boyle,  and  car- 
ried by  Newton  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection* 

The  chief  reafon  why  knowledge  is  prodi- 
gioufly  more  diffufed  among  all  ranks  of  men 
in  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  it  ever  was  in  any 
former,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  invention  of 
printings  which  firft  appeared  in  Holland  and 
Germany  about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks* 
This  art  multiplies  books  to  a  degree  of  which 
the  ancients  could  have  formed  no  idea,  and  at 
very  little  expence ;  whereas,  in  former  ages, 
learning  was  necefTarily  confined  to  the 
wealthy-  This  circumftance  accounts  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  authors  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  among  the  ancients  than  among 
the  moderns  5  but  then  it  was  a  much  greater 
chance  with  them  than  with  us,  that  a  genius 
for  learning  might  arife  who  would  never 
have  it  in  his  power  to  come  at  the  neceflary 
materials  for  improvement  in  fcience. 

Vol.  II.  »  The 
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The  firft  dawning  of  polite  taftc  in  compo- 
fition  appeared  in  Provence,  about  the  time  of 
the  crufades,  which  expeditions  fumiflied  d 
fine  fubjeft  for  poetry.  From  Provence  it 
paffed  into  Italy,  where  it  flourilhed  under  tht 
protedion  of  the  Italian  princes  and  ftates, 
more  efpecially  the  Florentines,  an  induf^ 
trious,  rich,  enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  taking  of  Con- 
flantinople,  as  is  evident  from  the  hiftory  and 
writings  of  Petrarch.  Together  with  the  Mks 
kttresy  the  Italians  excelled  in  mufic,  painting, 
and  architedure.  From  them  thefe  arts  and 
Sciences  pafled  into  France.  This  nation, 
however,  was  much  behind  the  Engliih  in 
poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  in  the  age  of 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  but  &r  outftripped 
us  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  were 
however  far  behind  us  in  the  more  manly 
ftudies  of  the  mathematics  and  philolbphy. 
Of  the  prefent  times  I  fay  nothing.  The  ge- 
nerous emulation  by  which  we  are  adhiated 
can  OTily  produce  good  effcds. 

It  is  needlcfs,  indeed,  to  fay  any  thing  more 
of  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  and  Iciences 
have  made  in  the  laft  age,  when  I  propofc  no 
more,  in  this  place,  than  juft  to  point  out  the 
greater  periods  in  which  particular  attention 

hath 
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hath  heea  paid  to  them.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper, however,  before  I  clofe  this  fubjcdl 
Juft  to  mention  the  Chinefe ;  who  from  the 
earlieft  antiquity  attained  to  a  mediocrity  in 
almoft  all  the  feiences,  beyond  which,  chiefly 
en  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  feem  incapable  of  advancing,  Be- 
rag  fo  remote  from  us,  they  contributed  no- 
thing to  enlighten  thefe  parts  of  the  world, 
and  their  attachment  to  theit  own  claflicit 
books,  cuftoms,  and  the  honour  of  their  own 
natioA,  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  probable  they 
will  ever  receive  much  advantage  from  Eu- 
ropisan  discoveries. 
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TAe  moji  important  Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of  Ma- 
nufaClures  and  Commerce  pointed  out, 

Ip  we  would  mark  the  feveral  periods,  and 
countries,  in  which  manufa^ures  and  com^ 
merce  have  flourifhed,  we  muft  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  arts^  which  commerce  has  al- 
ways accompanied,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
that  oi power ^  which  feldom  fails  to  attend  it; 
and  the  progrefs  of  all  the  three  has  been 

D  %  from 
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from  caft  to  weft,  beginning  near  the  land  of 
Paleftine. 

The  firft  people  who  were  induced  by  their 
fituation  to  apply  to  arts  and  commerce  were 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  convenient  for 
tranfporting  goods  from  the  Indies;  though 
it  is  moft  probable  that  goods  were  firft  car- 
ried by  land  on  camels.  Thefe  people  were 
the  Arabians  or  Ifhmaelites,  and  efpecialiy 
^he  Bdomites.  Their  trade  was  chiefly  with 
Egypt,  which  by  that  means  grew  rich  and 
populous. 

Upon  the  conqueft  of  Idumea  by  David, 
the  fcattered  remains  of  that  induftrious  peo- 
ple fled  to  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  where,  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  conjeQures, 
they  took  Sidon,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
built  Tyre,  which  being  found  more  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  trafiic,  prefcntly  be- 
came more  famous  than  its  mother  city- 
The  Tyrians  finding  an  immenfe  vent  for 
their  commodities  along  all  the  coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  among  people  who  had 
juft  begun  to  be  civilized  (and  whom  their 
intercourfe  with  then;,  more  than  any  other 
circumftance,  contributed  to  civilize)  grew 
rich.,  populous,  and  powerful  to  an  incredi- 
ble 
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Me  degree;  and  notwithftanding  they  were 
fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  thej^  were  only 
driven  from  the  continent.  For  they  built 
a  city  equal,  or  fuperior,  to  the  former,  on 
an  ifland  oppofite  to  it,  where  they  continued 
their  commerce  with  the  fame  advantages, 
till  they  were  finally  fubdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  coafls  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  particularly  Carthage,  which 
by  the  intimate  connexion  it  always  kept  up 
with  its  mother  country ;,  and  the  free  accefs 
the  Carthaginians  had  to  the  remoter  parts 
of  Europe,  grew  to  far  greater  heighth  of  opu- 
lence and  power  than  commerce  had  ever  ad- 
vanced any  nation  before  it. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  feat  of 
the  fame  commerce  to  Alexandria,  where  the 
Ptol^mys  were  great  encouragers  of  commerce, 
and  found  their  advantage  in  it,  For  the 
produce  of  the  cuftoms  of  Alexandria  is  faid 
to  have  been  two  millions  of  our  money  an- 
nually. Alexandria  maint^in^d  the  fame  rank 
in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  during  the 
earliar  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  yiel^*- 
cd  to  Conflantinople  on  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  government  to  that  place.  At  Con- 
D  1  ftanttnople 
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llantinoplc  the  riches  acquired  by  cemmer$:o 
long  prcfcrved  the  remains  of  that  power 
which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

Paring  the  ravages  committed  by  the  nor- 
thern barbarians  in  their  invafion  of  the  Ror 
man  empire,  two  rival  Aates,  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa, rofe  from  the  moft  inconfiderable  begin- 
nings, and  by  their  commerce  with  Conftan^' 
tinople  and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  wcftern  dates  of  Europe  on  the  other, 
arrived  at  immenfe  riches  and  power ;  fb  as 
to  be  a  match  for  the  Turks  when  they  had 
put  an  ei>d  to  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire. 
Within   this  period,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  bufinefs  of  exchange  and  bank- 
ing was  begun  by  the  Lombards  and  Jews ; 
an  invention  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  world,  which  was  now  be- 
come very  extenfive.     For  before  this  tim^ 
commerce  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  weft- 
wards,  and  many  towns  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, the  low  countries.,  and  France,  called 
the  Hanfe  towns,  entered  into  a  league  for 
carrying  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce,  which 
they  did  with  vaft  advantage,  till  their  haugh- 
tinefs  and  warlike  enterprifcs  gave  umbrage 
to  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged  them 
to  pqt  an  end  tq  their  confederacy. 

Venice 
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Veixice .  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by 
their  mutual  jealoufy  and  wars^  but  what 
diverted  atmpil  the  whole  courfe  of  trade  out 
q£  it^  former  channel,  and  makes  the  mod 
remarkable  revolution  in  the  whole  hiftory  of 
commerce^  was  the  difcovery  of  a  paiTage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  of  America  by  the 
Spaniards.  Thefe  difcoveries  they  were  en- 
abled to  make  by  means  of  the  compafs^  which 
then  firft  began  to  be  apphed  to  navigation ; 
though  that  property  of  the  loadAone,  on 
which  the  ufe  of  it  depends,  had  been  known 
a  confiderable  time  before. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  thefe  were 
the  only  confiderable  naval  powers  in  the 
world  \  but  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the 
Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  ex- 
cited the  hatred  and  induftry  of  the  Dutch 
and  Engliih.  The  former  firft  became  a  free, 
then  a  commercial,  and  then,  in  a  remarkably 
Ihort  fpace  of  time,  a  rich  and  potent  ftate, 
much  iuperior  to  their  former  matters.  The 
Englifli  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  began  to 
follow  their  footfteps,  and  by  a  fteady  perfe- 
verance,  and  the  help  of  many  natural  advan- 
tages, they  have  been  continu^ly  increafing 
their  commerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at 
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this  day  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Dutch, 
or  that  of  any  other  ftate  in  the  world. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  and  Engliih  has 
excited  all  the  ftates  of  Europe,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities  and  o[>portunities,  to  engage 
in  G>mmerce.  This  emulation  has  raifed  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  induftry,  promoted  fo  many  new 
manufadures,  occafioned  the  eftablifhment  of 
fo  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
known  world,  and  brought  fuch  an  amazing 
acceifion  of  riches  and  power  to  the  dates 
of  Europe  in  general,  as  muft  have  appeared 
incredible  but  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  little 
did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  imagine 
that  the  divijt  toto  orhe  Britannia  and  the  poor 
barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring  nations, 
would  ever  make  the  figure  they  now  do,  and 
go  fo  infinitely  beyond  whatever  they  had  at^ 
tained  to  in  refped  to  fcience,  commerce, 
riches,  power,  and  I  may  add,  happinefs. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  England,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  inconfiderable  in  feveral 
periods  of  the  more  early  part  of  our  hiftory, 
that  were  particularly  favourable  to  it,  and 
though  it  was  encouraged  by  feveral  of  our 
wifer  princes  in  thofe  times  j  yet,  till  the  pe- 
riod in  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention 
of  it,  it  never  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  de- 

fcrve 
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ferve  being  taken  notiee  of  in  this  very  gc-' 
neral  view  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of 
commerce. 
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Every  ^hhgivorthy  of  Attention  in  Hiftory  tvhicH 
contributes  to  make  a  Nation  happy ^  populous^  or 
ficure^  Goruemment  an  effential  Article.  Na^ 
ture  and  Objects  of  Civil  Government.  How  far 
the  Proruijions  of  Government  Jhould  extend. 
Liberty  of  Speaking  and  Pf^riting.  Public  In- 
Jlrudlion.  The  Power  of  Individuals  and  of  the 
State  in  the  Difpofal  of  Property^  Provijionfor 
the  Poor. 

Lastly,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention both  of  a  philofophical  and  a  political 
reader  of  hiftory  which  can  contribute  to  make 
a  people  happy  at  home,  formidable  abroad,  or 
increafe  their  numbers ;  becaufe  a  numerous^ 
^fecure^  and  a  happy  fociety  is  the  objedl  of 
all  human  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  moft 
important  objefts  of  attention  to  a  reader  of 
hiftory,  vvhich  it  cannot  be  expeded  that  I 
ihould  confider  very  minutely.  I  thiiik,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  that  I  fhall  not  fulfil  my  engagempat  t» 
poiat  out  the  proper  oi/e£fs  of  attention  to  a 
reader  of  hiftory  (which  implies  that  I  ibould 
^emonftrate  the  things  I  point  out  to  he  pro- 
per objefls  of  attention)  unlcfs  I  explain  the 
great  leading  principles  of  wife  polity^  in  an  ac- 
count of  thofe  circumftances  which  contri- 
bute to  the  flouriihing  ftate  of  focieties,  and 
the  mutual  connexions  and  influences  of  thofe 
circumftances.  Indeed,  the  bare  mention  of 
them  will  in  fome  meafure  anfwer  my  pur- 
pofe,  as  it  will  make  the  reader  attend  to  the 
things  I  point  out,  as  of  principal  confequence 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  ob- 
ferve  their  effeds  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading, 
which  certainly  leads  to  the  beft  pradical  ufe 
that  can  be  made  of  this  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the 
domcflic  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  ftates, 
Government,  with  the  various  forms  of  it,  is 
the  firft  that  offers  itfcif  to  our  notice,  and  this 
is  in  fad  the  moft  ftriking  objedl  in  every 
hiftory.  To  this,  therefore,  and  to  every  cir- 
cumftance  relating  to  it,  a  reader  of  hiffory 
ought  particularly  to  attend. 

Man  is  focial  beyond  any  other  animal, 
and  the  connexions  which  men  are  difpofed 
to  form  with  one  another  are  infinitely  more 

various 
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Vf^riQus  apd  Qxteniive  i  beeauie  they  are  ca*- 
ps^Ue  of  doing  iHQch  more  for  one  aaoth«| 
tlian  any  other  animals  are.  The  prineiplo 
which  leads  men  to  form  themfelves  into  thofe 
larger  focieties  which  we  c^WJiates^  is  the  de^ 
fire  of  feeuring  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  poiTeflioQS.  Without  this  the  weak 
would  always  be  at  th^  mercy  of  the  ftrong, 
and  the  ignorant  of  the  crafty*  But  by  means 
of  government  the  firength  and  wifdom  of  the 
whole  community  may  be  applied  to  redrefs 
private  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  repel  a  foreign 
invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid  that  the  proper 
ufe  of  fociety  (or  that  which  we  may  fup- 
pofe  a  number  of  perfons,  at  firfi  unconneded 
together,  and  of  courfe  at.  the  mercy  of  their 
neighbours,  would  firft  think  of,  in  forming 
a  fociety)  is  any  thing  more  than  mere  fecu^ 
rity.  But  as  they  would  foon  find,  when 
thus  united,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  de-. 
rive  much  pqfitive  advantage  from  their  union, 
this  may  alfo  be  confidcred  as  a  juft  end  of 
fociety.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very  great 
one,  is,  left  by  aiming  -at  too  much  pofitivc 
advantage,  great  numbers  may  be  deprived 
even  of  that  negative  advantage  which  they 
firft  propofed  to  themfelves,  viz.  fecurity  from 

injury 
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injury  and  and  oppreffion,  fo  that  they  (halt 
be  more  incommoded  than  benefited  by  the 
connexion.  It  may  even  happen  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  community,  and  ultimately 
the  Vrhole  of  it,  may  make  fuch  regulations 
as,  inftead  of  being  ufcful,  may  eventually  be 
the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  them.  For  Ibcieties' 
of  men,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  being  om- 
nifcient,  may  not  confult  the  beft  for  them- 
felves,  but  mifs  of  the  very  advantage  they 
aim  at,  and  by  the  very  means  by  which  they 
think  to  gain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  govern- 
moit  was  confined  not  only  to  thofe  things 
in  which  the  whole  fociety  are  interefted,  but 
to  thofe  in  which  the  power  of  the  whole  can 
be  brought  tc  a^  to  the  moft  advantage,  as 
in  defence  from  external  injuries,  which  ncr 
ceflarily  requires  union  j  adminifleriog  juf-^ 
tice,  which  require^  impartiality,  and  in  which 
the  parties  themfelves  are  not  to  be  trqfted ; 
as  alfo  in  ereding  forae  public  works,  and 
forming  public  ii^ftitutions,  ufeful  to  the  whole 
and  to  j)ofterity. 

Since  all  men  naturally  wifli  to  be  at  liberty 
to  ferve  themfelves  in  things  in  which  others 
?te  not  concerned,  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
19  the  great  rule  by  which,  every  thing  relat- 
ing 
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ing  to  fociety,  ought  to  be  regulated,  it  is 
evidently  defirable  that  recourfe  fhould  not 
be  had  to  the  power  of  the  fociety,  except 
where  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage  ^  and 
iince  experience  is  our  beft  guide  in  things  of 
fo  complex  a  nature  as  the  intereft  of  large 
bodies  of  men^  it  is  mofi  advifeable  to  leave 
^very  man  at  perfeft  liberty  to  ferve  himfelf, 
till  fome  adual  inconvenience  be  found  to  r&- 
fult  from  it 

As  there  are  cafes  in  which  numbers  can 
eafily>  and  conveniently,  aflift  individuals^  fb 
there  are  others  in  which  particular  indivi-* 
duals  are  beft  qualified  to  affiit  numbers.  In 
the  former  cafes  there  is,  therefore,  a  propriety 
in  the  interference  of  government,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  latter;  and  in  this  dais 
we  mull  rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
invefligation  of  truth,  and  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  as  medicine,  philofophy,  theolpgy, 
&c.  and  every  thing  in  pradice  depending 
upon  them,  in  which  any  number  of  the  fo- 
ciety  may  voluntarily  join  without  difturbing 
others.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  every  thing 
of  this  nature,  ingenious  and  fpecularive  in- 
dividuals will  always  be  the  firft  to  make  dif- 
coveries,  and  it  will  require  time  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  reft.     Confequcntly,  if  the 

prefent 
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prefent  Opinions  and  pradices  of  t^  majority 
of  any  focicty  Were  impoied  upon  all  the  reft, 
no  improvements  could  ever  take  piace ;  and 
the  itioft  ingenious  members  of  the  cbminu->- 
nity,  thof6  who  would  be  the  beft  qualified  to 
ferve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general  ftock  of 
knowledge,  would  always  be  fubjeQ  to  be 
diftreffed,  and  to  have  their  generous  endea^ 
vours  thwarted,  by  the  interference  of  the 
more  bigoted  part  of  the  community,  whofe 
prejudices,  againft  what  would  ultimately  be 
for  their  own  advantage,  might  in  time  be 
overcome,  provided  that  perfed  liberty  was 
given  to  all  [)erfons  to  fpeculate,  and  to  ad 
as  they  IhouM  judge  proper.  Different  fchemcs 
wotild  then  be  propofed  by  difierent  perfons. 
The  fociety  would  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  experiments  they  would  make^  and 
that  fcheme  would  at  length  be  generally  and 
univerfally  adopted,  which  fhould  appear  to  be 
moft  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  rights  of 
men,  as  individuals,  and  the  moft  important 
to  the  ftate  itfelf,  is  that  of  giving  their  opi- 
nions, and  endeavouring  to  inform  others, 
where  either  their  own  intercft,  or  that  of 
the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  colleding  and  increafing  the  wifdom 

of 


of  the  iKltferi-  It  is  therefort  for  the  interfeft 
of  the  whole  ttett,  in  a  ftate  of  ifocief y,  every 
fkvan  retain  his  natural  powers  of  fpeakiiig, 
writing,  and  pnbli(hihg  his  fentiments  on  all 
filbjedte,  efp6cially  in  propofing  new  fortiis  of 
govertiment,  and  cenfuring  thofe  perfons  wbtt 
abufe  any  public  trtift.  It  is  the  eafieft  ajad 
beft  method  of  checking  abnfes.  Perfoiis  ttoay 
certainly  do  mifchief  by  this,  as  well  as  by 
fevei*y  other  power  of  doing  good;  btit  it 
will  be  fufficiently  checked,  if  every  man  be 
pvinifhed  for  any  itijiiry  that  he  can  be  proved 
to  hav^  done  by  it  to  others  in  his  property^ 
good  name,  Sec.  But  if  this  reftridlion  elctend 
to  his  public  charader,  and  the  emoluments 
of  public  offices,  the  great  ufe  of  liberty  of 
fpeech  and  of  writing  will  be  prevented.  If 
any  perfon  be  traduced  as  a  public  officer,  let 
him  vindicate  himfelf  in  the  fame  way  in 
which  he  was  injured,  or  employ  his  friends  to 
do  it.  He  has  the  fame  accefs  to  the  public 
opinion  that  other  perfons  have,  and  he  ought 
to  be  content  with  it. 

Of  thofe  fcrvices  in  which  it  is  ufeful  for 
numbers  to  give  their  aid  to  individuals^  it  is 
not  neceffary  thiit  all  of  them  (hould  be  per- 
formed by  the  whole  fociety,  fome  of  thofe 
fcrvices  being  more  conveniently  performed 

by 
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by  a  particular  part  of  it.  Thus  a  public  road, 
or  bridge,  may  be  moft  conveniently  made  by 
the  diilridt  in  which  it  is  wanted  ^  but  the 
power  of'  the  ftate  may  be  ncceffary  to  com- 
pel the  inhabitants  of  that  diflrift  to  do  it, 
or  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  it  fhould  be 
done ;  whether,  for  example,  by  a  general  con- 
tribution, or  by  tolls  upon  the  ufe  of  the  road 
or  bridge.  Where  the  latter  can  be  done,  it 
is  the  moft  reafonable^  becaufe  every  perfon 
pays  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  he  receives* 

Public  inftrudlion  is  an  objed  in  which  the 
whole  fociety  is  interefted.  It  may  therefore 
be  proper  that  the  government  give  fome  at- 
tention to  it.  But  as  individuals  are  ftill  more 
interefted  in  it,  it  may  be  beft  for  the  ftate  to 
do  no  more  than  appoint  fchools  in  every  dif- 
trid,  or  dired  in  what  manner  the  teachers 
may  be  induced,  by  fufiicient  falaries,  or  the 
ufe  of  proper  rooms,  &c.  to  inftrud  all  that 
offer  themfelves ;  leaving  them  to  derive  the 
chief  part  of  their  maintenance  from  their  fees 
for  teaching.  As  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing are  of  particular  importance  to  all  perfons, 
it  (hould  feem  that  effeftual  provifion  ought 
to  be  made,  either  by  rewards  or  punifbments, 
that  all  fhould  be  inftru(fled  in  them. 

In  a  very  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  the  oc- 
cupation 
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cupation  of  each  perfon  is  fo  limited,  that  in 
order  to  attain  perfeflion  in  it,  he  muft  in  a 
manner  facrifice  every  thing  elfe.  Confequent- 
Ij^  men  would  be  little  more  than  machines 
without  Ibme  knowledge  of  letters,  and  an 
opportunity  of  improving  therafelves  by  read- 
ing. In  Scotland,  and  in  North  America,  the 
judicious  eflablifhment  of  parifh  fchools  has 
enabled  all  the  common  people  to  read,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  caft 
accompts. 

The  provifions  of  government  are  always 
fuppofed  to  extend  beyond  the  prefent  day, 
the  laws  of  Ibciety  being  a  rulp  for  our  own 
future  condud  and  that  of  our  pofterity ;  but 
it  becomes  men,  as  knowing  themfelves  to 
be  fhort  lighted,  not  to-  pretend  to  look  very 
far  into  futurity,  but  to  make  provifion  for 
redlifying  their  miftakes  whenever  they  (hall 
be  difcovered,  and  to  make  the  redification 
as  eafy  as  poffible.  For  when  mankind  find 
themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  regulations  of 
their  anceftors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  relieve 
themfelves  5  but,  in  confcquence  of  the  inju- 
dicious provifions  of  paft  ages,  they  may  fufer 
extremely  before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  wife,  therefore,  in  focieties,  if  not  ex- 
prefsly  to  appoint  a  formal  revifion  of  their 

Vol.  IL  r  whole 
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whole  conftitution  after  a  certain  time,  at  leaft 
to  do  this  with  refpeifl  to  fubordinate  parts, 
and  by  all  means  to  prevent  individuals  from 
making  fuch  a  difpofal  of  their  property  at 
ihall  be  manifeftly  injurious  in  future  ages. 
If  the  Englifti  law  had  not  interfered  in  for- 
mer times,  fuch  was  the  fuperftition  of  the 
people,  and  their  fubjedlion  to  the  priefts,  that 
the  grcatcft  part  of  the  landed  property  of  this 
kingdom  would  have  been  given  to  the  church, 
and  the  prefent  generation  would  not  have 
had  the  difpofal  of  any  part  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  thofe  who  have 
not  the  power  of  alienating  it  again  fhould  be 
carefully  watched  in  every  country,  whether 
lands  appropriated  to  religious  or  charitable 
ufes,  or  any  other  objedl  that  refpefts  future 
time.  Otherwife,  the  beft  intentioned,  and 
the  moft  enlightened  perfons  may  do  harm 
when  they  mean  to  do  good.  For  want  of 
proper  care  in  the  management  of  any  fund 
for  future  ufe,  the  dcfign  of  it  is  liable  to  be 
perverted,  thofe  who  fuperintend  it  not  hav^ 
ing  the  fame  upright  views  with  thofe  who 
appointed  it  j  fo  that  a  very  fmall  advantage 
may  be  procured  at  a  very  great  expence.  If 
the  provifion  was  intended  to  remedy  any  evil, 
the  evil  itfelf  may  ceafe,  and  the  fund  become 

ufelefs. 
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ufelefs.  The  Cruiades.  brought  .the  Icprofy. 
into  Europe,  and  charitable  perfons  founded 
a  great  number  i3^  lazarettos  for  the  reception 
jfnd  cure  of  lepers.  But  the  leprofy  is  not  io 
common  at  this  day  as  many  other  difeafes, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  require  any  particular 
provifion. 

When  revenues  arc  left  to  the  difpofal  of 
truflees,  they  will,  diredly  or  indiredly,  find 
a  benefit  to  tbemfelves,  or  their  friends,  in 
the  truft ;  and  fo  many  perfons  will  become 
interefted  in  the  continuance  of  it»  that,  let 
the  abufe  of  property  be  ever  fo  great,  a  power-  • 
ful  intereft  will  be  formed  againil  any  refor- 
mation ;  and  fuch  inflitutions  may  do  much 
harm,  before  it  be  difcovered  even  that  they 
do  no  good. 

In  moft  cafes  it  would  certainly  be  much 
better  to  provide  temporary  remedies  for  in- 
conveniences, fuch  as  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  maintenance  of  places  of  education,  &c.i 
If  they  be  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contri*, 
butions  of  the  living,   they  will  be  properly; 
fuperintended,  and  they  will  not  be  continued 
Ibnger  than  they  will  be  found  to  be  ufefuL- 
Why  fhould  we  prefume  that  our  pofterity. 
will  not  be  as  wife  and  as  generous  as  our- 
felves?  There  is  the  greateft  certainty  that. 

E  %  they- 
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they  will  be  wifer^  and  therefore  the  faircft 
prcfumption  that  they  will  be  better  than  w© 
are.  But  all  perpetuities  go  upon  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  want  of  wifdom  or  of  public 
fpirit  in  our  defcendants. 

The  fafe  transferring^  as  well  as  the  fecure 
pojfejjion  6i  property,  is  a  privilege  which  we 
derive  from  fociety.  But  it  is  a  queftion 
among  politicians,  how  far  this  privilege 
ihould  extend  ?  That  all  perfons  (hould  hava 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  their  property  during 
their  own  lives,  and  while  they  have  the  ufe 
of  their  underflanding,  was  never  difputed. 
But  fome,  (and  among  them  is  Mr.  Turgot) 
fay  there  (hould  be  no  teftament;  a  man  ihould 
have  no  power  of  difpofing  of  his  property 
after  his  death,  but  it  ihould  be  difiributed  by 
the  law,  according  to  the  degrees  of  confan- 
guinity.  Whereas  in  moft,  if  not  all  the 
civilized  ilates  of  Europe,  every  man  has  an 
indefinite  power  over  his  property,  fo  that  he 
can  dired  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  all  future 
time. 

Perhaps  a  medium  would  be  the  moft  con* 
venient  in  this  cafe.  There  may  be  good 
reafons  (of  which  private  perfons  are  the  beft 
judges)  why,  in  particular  cafes,  their  pro- 
perty ihould  not  defcend  to  their  children, 
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or  neareft  rektions.  But  as  no  than  can  look 
into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  eannot  judge 
what  would  be  the  beft  ufe  of  his  property  in 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  they  who  fur- 
vive  him  will  have  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  judging,*  there  is  the  fame  reafon  why  it 
ihould  then  be  at  their  difpofal,  as  that  for 
the  prefent  it  fhould  be  at  kis.  Let  every 
perlbn,  therefore,  bequeath  his  property  to 
thofe  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  he  can  moft 
confide,  but  not  pretend  to  direct  them  in 
circumftances  which  he  will  never  know, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  Indeed,  the 
wifHom  of  all  ftates  is  frequently  obliged  to 
interfere,  and  to  check  the  caprice  of  indivi* 
duals  in  the  difpofal  of  their  property^ 

A  difference  in  induftry  and  good  fortune 
will  introduce  a  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
men  in  fociety,  fo  that  in  time  fome  will  be^ 
come  rich,  and  others  poor ;  and  in  cafe  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  particular  accidents, 
many  of  the  latter  muft  perifh  without  the 
ailiilance  of  the  former.  On  this  account 
wife  Itatefmen  will  take  the  ftate  of  the  poor 
into  confideration.  But  in  this  refpe(fl  there 
will  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  too 
much,  and  thereby  encumbering  themfelves 
without  remedying  the  evil. 

M  If 
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If  every  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty, 
by  whatever  means,  be  allowed  to  have  a 
claim  upon  the  common  flock  for  fubfiftence, 
great  numbers,  who  are  indifferent  about  any 
thing  beyond  a  mere  fubfiftence,  will  be  im- 
provident, fpending  every  thing  they  get  in 
the  moff  extravagant  manner,  as  knowing 
that  they  have  a  certain  refburce  in  the  pro- 
vifion  which  the  law  makes  for  them ;  and 
the  greater  is  the  provifion  that  is  made  for 
the  poor,  the  more  poor  there  will  be  to  avail 
themfelves  of  it;  as,  rn  general,  men  will 
not  fubmit  to  labour  if  they  can  live  without 
it.  By  this  means  man,  inftead  of  being 
the  moft  provident  of  animals,  as  he  naturally 
would  be,  is  the  moft  improvident  of  them 
all.  Having  no  occafion  for  forefight,  he  thinks 
of  nothing  beyond  the  prcfent  moment,  and 
thus  is  reduced  to  a  condition  lawer  than  that 
of  the  beafts. 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  cafe  in 
England,  and  the  evil  is  fo  great  and  inve- 
terate, that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a  remedy. 
Better,  certainly,  would  it  have  been  if  go- 
verment  had  not  interfered  in  the  cafe  of  the 
poor  at  all,  except  to  relieve  thofe  who  are  re- 
duced to  poverty,  or  were  become  difabled, 
ia  the  fervice  of  their  country,  as  foldiers^ 

leamen:, 


feamen,  &c.  In  this  cafe  there  would,  no 
doubt,  be  inftances  of  great  diftrefs ;  but  fo 
there  are  at  prefent,  and  generally  of  the  moft 
deferving ;  who  decline  the  relief  of  the  parifh  5 
while  the  idle,  the  impudent,  and  the  cla- 
morous, will  have  it.  In  general,  if  no  pro- 
vifion  was  made  for  the  poor  by  law,  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  truly  deferving  of  relief 
would  find  it  fooner  than  they  now  do,  in  the 
charity  of  the  well  difpofed.  In  this  cafe  ma^ 
ny  no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to  the  poor. 
But  in  urgent  cafes  fomething  would  be  got 
even  from  them  by  Ihame ;  and  by  no  means 
whatever  can  all  men  be  made  to  bear  an 
equal  (hare  of  any  burthen.  The  truly  well- 
difpofed  would  not  complain  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  more  good  than  others,  being 
content  with  looking  for  their  reward  in  a  fu- 
ture ftate- 

The  beft  method  would  perhaps  be  to  oblige 
the  poor  to  provide  for  themfelves,  by  appro- 
priating a  certain  proportion  of  their  wages  to 
that  ufe,  as  is  done  in  the  cafe  of  foldiers  and 
feamen.  As  they  muft  have  a  prefent  fub- 
fiftence,  this  would  only  be  giving  the  poorer 
fort  of  them  a  bettet  price  for  their  labour, 
and  would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the  produce 
of  that  labour,     But  it  Would  be  a  much  bet- 

E4  *^^ 
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ter  tax,  and  far  lefs  expenfive,  than  the  pre- 
fent  poor  rates.  If  this  was  not  done  by  a 
general  Jaw,  but  left  to  the  difcretion  of  par- 
ticular towns,  &c.,  it  might  be  regulated  fo  as 
to  enforce  greater  induftry,  the  appropriation 
being  varied  according  to  the  gains  of  work- 
men. 

The  idea  of  not  having  a  perfed  command 
of  their  own  money  would,  no  doubt,  at  firft 
give  labourers  and  manufa£turers  much  dif^ 
guft,  and  might  prevent  fome  from  engaging 
in  manufadiures.  But  when  the  regulation  [ 
was  fully  efiablifhed,  that  averfion  might  va- 
nifli.  At  all  events  we  mull,  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  evils,  choofe  the  leaft. 


LECTURE   XXXIX. 

Of  Political  and  Civil  Liberty.  Particular  Ob^ 
jeds  of  particular  Governments.  Forms  of  Go- 
vernment^ fimple  or  complex.  Its  conjlituent 
Parts. 

As  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  different 
terms  to  exprefs  different  thif?gs^  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  diftinguifh  the  different  kinds  of 
power,  or  privileges,  that  men  in  a  ftate  of  fo- 

cicty 
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cicty  enjoy,  in  the  following  manner-  The 
power  which  the  community  leaves  a  maa 
pofTeffed  of  with  refped  to  his  own  condud, 
may  be  called  his  civil  liberty,  whereas  the 
ihare  that  he  may  have  in  dircding  the  af- 
feirs  of  the  fociety  may  be  called  his  political 
liberty-  Both  the  terms  being  in  the  language, 
it  will  be  better  to  affign  them  thefe  diftind 
fignifications  than  to  ufe  them  promifcuoufly, 
as  is  commonly  done.  In  a  ftate  of  civil  li- 
berty a  man  retains  the  moft  important  of  his 
natural  rights.  In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty, 
he  moreover  acquires  a  control  over  the  con- 
duft  of  others.  It  is  for  his  advantage,  there- 
fore, to  lofe  as  little  of  the  former,  and  to  gain 
as  much  of  the  latter,  as  he  can. 

There  may  be  ftates  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  Ihall  be  politically 
free,  or  have  an  equal  power  of  making  laws 
(or  of  appointing  thofe  who  fhall  make  them) 
and  yet  thofe  laws  may  be  very  oppreffive, 
leaving  individuals  little  power  over  their  own 
adions.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  men  may  en- 
joy much  civil  liberty,  being  left  in  the  undif- 
turbed  ufe  of  their  faculties  to  think  and  aft 
for  themfelves,  and  yet  be  excluded  from  all 
fliare  in  the  government.  But  in  this  cafe 
their  civil  liberties,  or  private  rights^  will  be 

precarious, 
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precarious,  being  at  the  mercy  of  others.  Po- 
litical liberty  is  therefore  the  only  fure  guard 
of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  on 
that  account. 

It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  of  little 
confequence  whether  perfons  in  the  common 
ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  fhare  of  political  liberty 
or  not.  But  without  this  there  cannot  be 
that  perfuafion  of  fecurity  and  independence, 
which  alone  can  encourage  a  man  to  make 
great  exertions.  A  man  who  is  fenfible  that 
he  is  at  the  difpofal  of  others,  over  whofe 
conduft  he  has  no  fort  of  control,  has  al- 
ways fome  unknown  evil  to  dread.  He  will 
be  afraid  of  attrading  the  notice  of  his  fupe- 
riors,  and  muft  feel  himfelf  a  mean  and  de- 
graded being.  But  a  fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  his  conduft 
muft  be  governed,  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
trol over  thofe  who  make  and  adminifter  the 
laws,  gives  him  a  conftant  feeling  of  his  own 
importance,  and  leads  him  to  indulge  a  free 
and  manly  turn  of  thinking,  which  will  make* 
him  greatly  fuperior  to  what  ho  would  have 
been  under  an  arbitrary  form  of  government. 

Under  every  form  of  government  we  find- 
men  united  for  their  common  advantage,  and 
fubmitting  to  fuch  reftraints  upon  their  na- 
tural 
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tural  liberty  as  their  common  good  requires. 
But  though  this  be  the  general  and  ultimate 
objeft  of  every  government,  yet,  the  whole 
form  of  particular  governments  has  fome  more 
immediate  objeS,  to  which  the  principal  parts 
of  it  are  more  particularly  adapted,  and  this 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  hifto- 
ries  of  all  dates.  Thus,  according  to  Mon- 
tefquieu,  war,  but  rather  confined  to  felf- 
defence,  was  the  objeifJ  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment 5  conqueft  that  of  ancient  Rome ;  reli- 
gicMi  that  of  the  Jews-,  commerce  that  of 
Marfeilles;  tranquillity  that  of  China;  &c. 
The  reafon  .  is  that  diferent  nations  have 
formed  different  notions  of  happinefs,  or  have 
been  led  by  their  fituations  to  purfue  it  in 
different  vfays. 

Governments,  and  fyflems  of  laws  adapted 
to  them,  are  more  Jimple  or  complex^  according 
to  the  variety  and  connexion  of  the  interelt 
of  the  members  of  the  community.  Thus 
fince  the  members  of  a  fociety  which  fubfift  by 
hunting  interfere  but  little  with  one  another, 
few  regulations  are  futficient  for  them.  A 
pafloral  life  brings  mankind  nearer  together, 
agriculture  nearer  flill,  and  in  a  ftate  ad- 
diifled  to  commerce,  the  connexions  of  indi- 
viduals  are   the   moft    intimate  and   exten- 

five, 
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five,  and  confequently  their  interefis  the  moft 
involved  that  any  fituation  of  human  af^ 
fairs  can  make  them.  Whereas,  therefore,  in 
the  former  circumftances  of  mankind,  govern* 
ment  is  of  lefs  confequence,  and  for  that  rear 
fon  there  is  lefs  occafion  for  accuracy  in 
^djufting  the  feveral  parts  of  it;  in  the  latter, 
the  fmalleft  part  of  fo  complex  a  machine, 
as  their  government  muft  necefiarilly  be,  has 
a  variety  of  connexions,  and  the  mod  im- 
portant effeds,  and  therefore  requires  to  be 
adjuded  with  the  utmofi  care. 

In  the  ilighter  connexions  of  mankind,  the 
parts  of  their  forms  of  government  are  icarce^ 
ly  diftinguifliable ;  whereas  when  government 
is  grown  to  its  full  fize  and  dimenfions,  in 
circumflances  which  require  it  in  its  maturity, 
its  parts  are  eafily  and  diilindly  perceived. 
They  are  then  plainly  feen  to  be  the  follow- 
ing;  a  power  of  making  the  neceflary  regula- 
tions, or  laws,  /.  e.  the  legijlative  authority  ;  a 
power  of  determining  when  thofe  laws  arc 
violated,  or  of  taking  cognizance  concerning 
crimes,  /.  e.  the  judicial  power ;  and  a  power 
of  enforcing  the  fandlions  of  the  laws,  or  the 
executive  power  of  the  ilate. 

If  we  confider  the  vaft  variety  of  ways  in 
whicli  it  is  poflible  to  difpofe  of  thefe  efTential 

part$^ 
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parts  of  government,  both  with  refpcift  to  the 
number  of  hands  in  which  the  fcveral  pow- 
ers may  be  lodged,  the  fubdivifion  of  thefe 
powers,  and  the  feveral  powers  which  may 
be  tnified  in  the  fame  hands,  we  fhall  not  be 
furprifed  at  the  prodigious  diverfity  of  the 
forms  under  which  government  has  appeared^ 
and  that  no  two,  which  ever  exifted  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  fhould  have  been  the  fame  j 
though  fome  of  them  may  have  borne  conli-- 
derable  refemblance  to  one  another.   Our  fur- 
prife  will  ftill  be  leffened  if  we  consider  the 
diverfity  that  will  be  occafioned  in  forms  of 
government  by  individuals  retaining  more  or 
fewer  of  their  natural  and  perfonal  rights  un- 
der each  of  them  5  that  is,  the  more  or  fewer 
reftridions  men  are  put  under  by  the  Icgif- 
lative  power,  in  whatever  hands  it  be  lodged. 
Befide  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged,  it  will  be  of  great 
Gonfequence  that,  in  reading  hiftory,  we  at- 
tend to  the  difiribution  of  the  powers  among 
all  thofe  members  of  the  ftate  who  have  the 
common  name  of  magijirates.     I  fhall  juft 
mention  a  few  particulars,  to  (how  that  this 
objeft  is  of  importance. 

No  fingle  hiftory  fhows  the  importance  of 
fhis  remark  more  clearly  than  the  Roman,  in 

whofe 
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whofc  conftitution  there  were  the  moft  capi- 
tal defeds.  What,  for  inftance,  could  be  a 
greater  contradidlion  than  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple could,  in  latter  times,  make  laws  inde-* 
pendent  of  the  fenate,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  patrician ;  and  yet  that  the 
fenate  could  create  a  didator,  who  was  abfo- 
lute  mafter  of  the  whole  ftate.  The  people, 
by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative  upon 
the  proceedings  o(  the  fenate,  but  that  fenate 
had  no  negative  on  the  votes  of  the  people ; 
which,  Montefquieu  fays,  was  the  caufe  of 
a  change  of  government  in  Rome ;  and  not 
only  could  the  tribunes  put  a  flop  to  the  Icgif- 
lative  power,  but  to  the  executive  alfo,  which 
produced  the  greateft  evils. 

Indeed  it  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity  to  have 
more  than  o;?e  will  in  any  ftate  ;  becaufe  when 
any  part  of  the  government  has  an  abfolute 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  reft,  all 
public  bufinefs  may  be  at  a  ftand ;  though  it  is, 
no  doubt,  very  ufeful  to  provide  againft  pre- 
cipitate refolutions,  by  a  power  to  command 
a  revifion,  or  fufpenfion  of  decrees.  In  this 
refped  both  our  own  conftitution,  and  that  of 
the  ftatcs  of  North  America,  are  defedive. 

Nothing  could  have  preferved  the  Roman 
ftate  in  the  form  of  a  republic  fo  long,  but 
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that  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
fo  many  perfons,  who,  with  the  fame  au- 
thority, had  different  views,  and  who  checked 
one  another.  It  was  likewife  happy  for  the 
Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  in- 
terfere in  military  affairs,  but  allowed  the  fe- 
nate  to  have  the  fupreme  diredion  of  all  things 
relating  to  peace  and  war  3  whereas,  at  Car- 
thage,  the  people  would  do  every  thing  them-» 
felves. 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  monarchies,  that  the  kings  of  the 
heroical  ages  had  the  executive  power  and  alfo 
the  power  of  judging^  and  the  people  the  le- 
giflative  power  5  whereas  in  the  ^t^icnX,  mo- 
narchies, though  the  prince  has  the  executive, 
and  a  (hare  of  the  legiflative  power,  he  is  no 
judge.  Such  a  difpofition  of  power  as  the  for- 
mer will  make  the  government  tyrannical, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  it.  For,  as  Mon- 
tefquieu  fays,  there  can  be  no  liberty  unlefs 
the  power  of  judging  be  feparate  from  the  le- 
giflative  and  executive  power.  In  Italy,  where 
they  are  united,  there  is  lefs  liberty  than  in 
monarchies. 

It  is  alfo  an  effential  maxim  in  every  go- 
vernment (in  order  to  prevent  the  executive 
power  from  cngroffing  the  whole  authority  of 

the 
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the  ftate)  that  the  forces  they  arc  entroiled 
with  the  command  of,  be  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  or  have  the  fame  intereft  with  the 
people,  as  it  was  in  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Marius. 

The  legiflative  is  properly  the  fupreme  au- 
thority in  the  ftate.  For  to  make  and  alter 
laws  is  to  model  the  conftitution.  But  if  the 
perfons  deputed  to  make  laws  have  no  power 
of  executing  them,  they  will  be  careful  to 
make  none  but  fuch  as  they  believe  will  be 
generally  approved,  and  fuch  as  they  are  will- 
ing to  fubmit  to  themfelves.  But  the  great- 
eft  danger  would  arife  from  the  fame  perfons 
having  the  power  of  making  laws,  of  apply- 
ing them  to  particular  cafes,  and  of  execut- 
ing the  fentence  of  the  law.  This  it  is,  as  I 
have  obferved,  that  conftitutes  abfolute  tyran^ 
ny^  whether  it  be  lodged  in  more,  or  in  fewer 
hands. 

If  the  executive  power,  without  having 
the  control  of  the  legiflative,  (hould  only 
interfere  in  the  judicial  office,  individuals 
would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  caprice 
of  the  court  j  fince  the  beft  laws  may  be  tor- 
tured to  favour  fome  and  injure  others.  But 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
effectually  control  the  legiflative  power,  and 
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who  will  not  fufier  their  property  to  be  fported 
with  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  apply  the 
ikme  means  to  preferve  the  judicature  liticor* 
rupt.  It  is  a  common  concern,  and  no  man 
would  wifh  to  efiabliih  a  fyfiem  of  adminif^ 
tration  by  which  himfelf  might  ultimately  be 
a  fufferer.  Gonfequently,  every  man's  per^ 
ibnal  intereft  leads  him  to  provide  for  that 
kind  of  adminifiration  by  which  the  general 
good  will  be  moil  efiedually  fecured. 

The  vanous  forms  of  government  have  ge^ 
nerally  received  their  denominations  firom  the 
number  of  perfons  to  whom  the  legiilative 
power,  and  confequently  the  regulation  of 
every  part  of  the  confiitution  (which  is  the 
moft  ftriking  circumflance  in  every  govern-*- 
ment)  has  been  intruded.  If  it  be  in  one 
perfon,  it  is  commonly  called  a  monarchy ^  efpe^ 
cially  if  the  chief  magiflrate  lie  under  con«^ 
fiderable  reftridions ;  whereas  if  he  lie  under 
fewer,  the  government  is  called  defpotic.  If 
the  fupreme  power  be  lodged  in  a  limited 
number  of  perfons,  the  government  is  called 
an  oligarchf^  or  an  arijlocracy;  and  if  all  the 
citizens  have  an  equal  vote  in  making  laws^ 
and  appointing  magiflrates,  it  is  called  a  de^ 
mocracy. 
Monarchies  have  been  fo  generally  heredi- 
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tary,  that  th(^c  ftates  in  which  the  fopremc 
executive  power  is  lodged  in  one  hand  aie 
lifually  tertncd  republican  or  dttMcr^ical^  if 
the  perfon  holding  that  power  be  clediTC. 
Thus  the  former  government  of  Poland  an^d 
that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
are  called  repUhlies:  whereas,  ftridly  ipeakingy 
they  are  ftionarchies ;  the  king^  as  he  is  called, 
in  the  one  cafe,  being  eleded  for  life,  and  the 
prejident^  in  the  other,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

Prom  this  method  of  defining  the  varices 
forms  of  government,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  the  diftinftions  muft  run  into  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  it  is  not  material  to  have  terms  ap- 
propriated to  any  more  accurate  divifion.  1 
Ihall  juft  mention  fo  much  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages and  difad vantages  of  each  of  thefe 
*forms  of  government,  as  I  think  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  reader  of 
hiftory  to  the  fubje£i,  and  make  him  confider 
their  eficds  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading. 

To  enable  you  to  form  fome  ide^  of  the 
low  ftate  of  this  fcience  of  government,  in 
ancient  times,  only  confider  how  imperfc6^ 
■  Ariftotlc's  ideas  muft  have  been  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  ftates,  when,  as  Montefquieu  ob- 
fervcs,  he  clafifcs  Pcrfia  and  Sparta  under  the 
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faaie  head  of  tmnarchy.  In  fad^  the  atxcients 
pan  hardly  be  iaid  to  have  had  an  idea  pf 
what  we  j;iow  mea^  by  the  yiox/i  monarchy ^ 
Arribas  king  of  Epiras,  in  order  to  temper  tl^e 
{governn^t  of  one  perfon,  could  hit  vp<^i^ 
nothing  b^ut  a  republic,  and  the  Mc^oflif  to 
bound  the  fame  power,, made  two  kings.  It  is 
a  known  fad  that  the  ancieint  fiates,  though 
funded  4nany  of  them  by  philofophers,  did 
jiQt  contain  th^t  ptovifipn  for  the  freedom  and 
happiqefs  of  the  fubjeds  of  them  which  has 
been  the  9at\iral  refult  of  the  random  govern^ 
meiita  of  fome  of  tliie  npitheru  nations. 


LECTURE    XL. 


Rcrfon^  for  the  Prevalence  of  Dejpptifpi  iti  early 
Times.  Advantages  of  Monarchy.  PiJadvanU 
ages  of  it.  What  Circumflances  make  the  Situ* 
ation  of  a  People  mojl  happy  in  Defpotic  $tates. 
JVhat  Circumflances  always  more  or  Icfs  contrpl 
Defpotijm.  Attachment  of  fome  Nations  to  Def 
potifin.  Danger  of  Libels.  Importance  of  a 
fixed  Law  ofSucceffion.  Profligacy  of  Morals  in 
arbitrary  Governments.  True  S^at  of  Power  in 
them. 

Thb  mofi  iimple  of  all. governments  is  ai^ 
Jolut^  monarchy:   and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it 
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has  generally  been  the  firft  form  of  govern- 
tnent  in  all  countries.  It  requires  great  &iU 
and  experience  to  balance  the  feveral  powers 
of  a  free  ftate. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that 
refolutions  may  be  taken  with  fecrefy,  and 
executed  with  diipatch ;  a  thing  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence,  particularly  in  time  of  war^ 
and  for  this  reafon  this  form  of  government 
has  been  deemed  neceffary  to  extenfivc  em- 
pire. But  the  great  difad vantage  of  this  go- 
vernment is,  that  property  is  fo  precarious, 
that  nobody  has  any  fpirit  to  apply  to  com- 
merce, or  dare  affed  any  appearance  of  riches 
and  fplendour.  Alfo  the  high  interefl  of  mo- 
ney, which  neceffarily  rifes  with  the  hazard 
that  is  run  in  lending  or  pofTefling  it,  is  an 
additional  difcouragement  to  traffic.  No  per* 
fon  therefore,  in  countries  fubjed  to  defpotic 
government,  lays  himfelf  out  in  projedis 
which  would  benefit  pofterity;  but,  every  per- 
fon  being  intent  upon  enjoying  the  prefent 
hour,  a  rapacious  mercenary  fpirit  prevails 
among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

Another  great  unhappinefs  in  countries 
whofe  government  is  ftridly  defpotic  is,  that, 
thcrjB  being  no  fundamental  layes,  the  order  of 
fucceffion  is  not  always  accurately  fixed.  Con- 

fequently. 
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quently,  every  branch  of  the  royal  family  be- 
ing equally  capable  of  being  eleded  imgy  there 
arc  frequent  civil  wars,  and  bloody  revolu- 
tions. This  is  the  reafon  why  in  Turkey,  and 
many  other  Eafiern  flates,  the  emperor,  im« 
mediately  upon  his  acceilion  to  the  throne, 
either  puts  to  death,  imprifons  for  life,  or  puts 
out  the  eyes  of,  all  his  brothers^  and  near  rela--^ 
tions.  Clovis  alfo,  king  of  Fran<;e,  though  the 
government  was  pot  defpotic,  exterminated  all 
his  family,  left  any  of  them  (hould  be  chofea 
king.  His  children  and  fucceiTors  did  the 
fame. 

Tfaofe  countries  which  are  fo  unhappy  as  to 
be  governed  in  a  defpotic  manner,  Mr.  Mon-. 
tefquieu  fays,  are  the  happieft  that  their  con- 
dition will  admit  of,  when  all  ranks  of  men 
fland  moft  in  fear  of  their  fuperiors ;  and  a 
yrife  prince,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  will  incline  rather 
to  feverity  than  lenity.  In  Perfia  he  fays 
Mereveis  faw  the  ftate  perifti  becaufe  he  had 
not  flied  blood  enough ;  and  the  Roman  em-, 
pire  enjoyed  the  moft  happinefs  under  Tibe- 
rius, Nero,  and  Domitian.  For  this  reafon  it. 
is  confiftent  with  fuch  governments  that  all 
decrees  ihould  be  irrevocable.  Thus  Ahafqe- 
xus  could  not  revoke  the  edid  he  had  once 
paiTed  for  exterminating  the  Jews.    To  render 
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it  of  no  effect  tfi6y  were  allowed  to  fland  upori 
their  defence. 

Even  that  law,  or  ciiffohi,  wlncTi  obliges* 
eSvcry  perfon  to  continue  in  the  profeffiori  tb 
which  he  was  bofn  fuits  very  well  with  def-* 
potic  governments,  where  every  fpark  of  cmti* 
lation  is  dangerous,  arid  white  the  ihbftA^atch- 
ful  eye  ought  to  be  kept  over  every  thiiig  tKaf 
may  poflibly  difturb  th6  public  tranquillity. 
In  no  ftate  whatever  is  tranquillity  rnote  effec- 
tually preferved,  by  every  thing  being  invaria- 
ble, than  in  China.  There  manners,  moiriik, 
and  laws,  arc  equally  fixed ;  and  youth  arcf 
jnftrudled  in  the  forms  of  falutation,  and  all 
the  common  rules  of  life,  in  the  fame  regular 
jnanner  as  in  the  moft  important  fciences. 

In  fome  defpotic  govembcnts,  not  ohly  W 
the  life  of  the  prince  in  continual  danger,  ei- 
ther from  competitors  to  power,  or  the  dif- 
contents  of  injured  fubjedfe,  but  the  country 
itfelf  is  more  expofed  to  invafibn.  The  prin- 
ces are  jealous  of  fortified  places,  and  will  not, 
jexcept  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceffity,  ad- 
mit of  them ;  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  truft  any 
perfon  with  the  government  of  thtm. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  a  right  to 
power  be  very  common,  this  prepofleflion  ha's 
generally  given  wa^  to  fuch  an  abhorrence  of 
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thefe  tyraanical  government,  that  the  very 
xiameft  which  have  been  iifed  to  exprefs  them 
have  grown  in  the  higheft  degree  odipus ;  as 
Ty^aut  among  the  Greeks,  and  Rex  among  the 
Romans ;  infomucb  that  it  has  frequently  been 
more  fafe  to  nfurp  the  power  itfelf  than  to 
afTume  the  title  of  it.  It  was  reckoned  virtu- 
ous in  Greece  and  in  Rome  to  kill  kings  and 
tyrants^  though  in  thff  latter  emperors  were  re- 
fpeded. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  be- 
eaufe  there  are  ao  regular  laws  in  diefpotic 
governmeats,  and  no  perfon  invefted  with 
power  to  control  the  fovereign,  every  man's 
life  and  property  are  abfQlutely  unfafe,  Man- 
ners, cufloms,  prevailing  £^ntiments,^nd  efpe- 
eially  religion,  are  great  and  often  e^^ual  re- 
ftraints  upon  the  e%erc^e  of  feemingly  unlimit- 
ed power.  TheGradfid  Seignior  can  neither 
touch  the  public  tre^ure,  break  the  Janizaries, 
interfere  with  the  Seraglios  of  any  of  his  fub- 
)edB,  nor  impofe  a  new  tax. 

Notwithfianding  the  abhorrence  we  have 
entertained  of  defpotic  governments,  from  (lu- 
dykig  the  republican  clailical  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  from  our  living  under  a  more  hapr 
py  conflitution,  there  are  not  wanting  exam- 
ples of  people  bdng  ftrongly  atta^ched  to  def- 
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potirm.  The  Cappadocians  are  faid  to  haver 
refufed  their  freedom  when  the  Romans  would 
have  given  it  them.  In  the  Baft  there  is  no 
idea  of  the  poffibility  of  any  other  kind  of  go- 
vernment. fL  Venetian  being  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Pegu,  and  faying  that  there  was 
no  king  at  Venice,  the  prince  burft  into  a  fit 
pf  laughter. 

As  the  profpeft  of  honour  is  a  great  inftru- 
nent  of  government,  the  fear  of  (hame  is  no 
lefs  powerful.  No  man  can  bear  univerfal  or 
very  general  cenfure,  efpecially  if  he  has  ne- 
ceiTary  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  diilike  his 
condudi.  On  this  account,  no  country  can 
fuffer  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its  forti  of 
government,  if  the  people  have  the  liberty  of 
fpeaking  and  writing,  and  have  an  unreflrain- 
cd  right  of  petitioning  and  remonfirating.  In 
this  cafe  juftice  ^nd  truth,  being  often  pre- 
fented  to  view,  will  at  length  be  heard  and 
attended  to.  This  is  a  great  fecurity  in  the 
Pngliih  government,  and  prevents  many  abufes 
which  would  otherwife  take  place  in  it 

Arbitrary  governors,  aware  of  this,  take  the 
greateft  care  to  prevent  the  people  from  pub- 
lifhing  their  thoughts  on  matters  of  govern- 
ment, and  fometimes  even  forbid  their  meet-p 
jng  together.    But  this  is  running  the  rifk  of 
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n  greater  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  led.  The 
people,  not  having  the  liberty  of  fpeech,  by 
"which  they  might  give  vent  to,  and  (both 
their  complaints,  fmother  their  refentment  for 
a  time,  and  then  break  out  into  the  greateft 
Outrages.  Tyrants  who  would  not  bear  to  be 
cenfured  have  often  been  fuddenly  dragged  to 
death. 

The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with 
refped  to  internal  quiet,  is  that,  when  the 
lawoffuccefiion  is  fixed,  and  univerfally  re- 
fpeded,  and  when  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  no  fub- 
jedk  can  have  the  leaft  profpeft  of  transferring 
it  to  himfelf.  It  will  therefore  be  the  intereft 
of  all  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  that  power 
in  which  they  can  never  ihare,  and  to  fee 
that  it  be  employed  for  the  public  good. 
This  is  the  capital  advantage  attending  the 
conflitution  of  this  country,  as  it  is  explained 
at  large  by  Mr.  De  Lolme.  All  watch  the 
monarch,  but  none  endeavour  to  fupplant 
him.  In  confequence  of  this,  all  druggies 
between  the  prince  and  the  people  have  ter- 
minated in  fome  advantage,  which  has  been 
common  to  all  thefubjeds,  and  not  to  any  one 
clafs  of  them  in  particular.  The  executive 
power  being  fo  great,  the  affiftance  of  all 
iranks  has  been  neceifary  to  curb  it. 

Many 
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Many  o^  the  eftabliihed  maxims  of  pditi-^ 
cians  the  moft  celebrated  for  their  fagacity^ 
are  e:Kceedingiy  faUacioas,  ia  confequence  of 
being  drawti  from  a  Jew  fails  only.  Machia- 
vel,  one  of  the  moft  famed  of  them,  (ays,  that 
if  ever  a  prince  confides  in  one  able  minifier^ 
he  will  be  dethroned  by  him.  But,  as  Mr. 
Hume  juftly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of 
the  moft  abfolute  minifters  in  France,  though 
ever  fo  ambitious,  while  in  his  fenfes,  enter-* 
tain  the  leaft  hope  of  difpoiTeffing  the  Bour* 
Ijons  f  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  it  poilible  that 
the  moft  able,  the  moft  ambitious,  and  the 
moft  abfolute  of  our  minifters  of  ftate,  fhould 
fupplant  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  But  be^ 
caufe  the  contrary  had  happened  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  rule  of  hereditary  right  was 
not  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  would  always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arifing  to  a  people  from 
the  executive  power  being  lodged  in  one 
hand,  is  that  of  its  becoming  independent  of 
the  people.  But  this  is  happily  guarded 
againft  in  the  Englilh  conftitution,  in  which 
the  king  is  entirely  dependant  upon  the  people 
for  all  his  fupplies.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to 
refpcdt  the  privileges  of  the  people,  und  he 
cannot  involve  them  in  a  war  in  which  they 
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aird  nriwilirig  to  (tippdrt  him.  This,  at  Icafl!, 
liquid  bfc  the  cafe,  if  the  houfe  of  conltrion* 
"was  tli6  trile  reprefentative  of  the  pfeople. 
But  a^  things  actually  are,  the  influence  of  the; 
court  oii:  the  members  of  this  houfe  is  fo  great , 
that  they  are  dfteii  induced  to  give  their 
iah^ibn  to  meafures  which  their  conflituents 
Would  not  approve. 

If  the  monarch  be  wholly  dependant  upotf 
^6  [People  for  his  fupplies,  it  is  of  the  greateff 
hnpbrtahce  that  thofe  be  granted  by  them  /n 
&ne  great  body^  as  in  England.  If  the  fupplies 
Be  voted  By  feparate  diftridls,  they  will  hav6 
jealoufies  among  themfelves.  Some  will  give 
niorc,  and  others  lefs,  than  their  due  propor- 
tion •  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  court 
to  gain  their  ends  with  them  all,  by  playing 
one  againft  another.  On  this  circumftance 
Mr.  Dc  Lolme  lays  great  ftfefs. 

One  of  the  greateft  evils  attending  mo- 
narchy, is  the  diifolutenefs  of  morals  almoft 
fleceflarily  incident  to  a  fplendid  court.  A 
family  poflefTed  of  great  power  will,  on  fome 
pretence  or  other,  amafs  great  wealth;  and 
the  yoiing  princes  being  brought  up  with  an 
idea  of  their  own  importance,  they  will  in- 
dulge themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
^hey  will  alfo  have  many  dependants,  whofe 

intereft 
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interefi  it  will  be  to  enlarge  their  power,  and 
increafe  their  wealth,  that  they  may  be  bene- 
fited by  the  difperfion  of  it.  The  perfons  next 
in  power  will  imitate  the  manners  of  the 
princes,  and  they  will  be  envied  and  imitated 
by  others.  And  as  the  means  to  gain  their 
end,  will  be  recommending  themfelves  to  their 
fuperiors  (and  not  their  inferiors)  they  will 
fludy  the  gratification  of  their  wifhes,  that  is, 
they  will  adminifier  to  their  vices ;  and  thus  a 
general  profligacy  of  manners  will  be  the  con- 
fequence.  Perfons  educated  monarchs,  and 
who  fhould  have  virtue  enough  both  to  fet  a 
good  example  themfelves,  and  to  difcourage 
vice  in  others,  would  be  prodigies.  It  cannot 
be  expeded  but  that  monarchs  in  general  will 
have  fome  objeds  befides  the  public  good, 
and  that  they  will  employ  thofe  perfons  whom 
they  deem  the  beft  qualified  to  ferve  them, 
whether  they  be  men  of  private  virtue  or  not. 
The  real  power  of  a  country  is  feldom  in 
thofe  hands  in  which  the  conftitution  feems 
to  have  placed  it  5  fo  that  if  thofe  who  have 
bufinefs  to  do  with  any  ftate  apply  in  the  firft 
inftance  to  thofe  whofe  ofiice  it  is  to  receive 
them,  they  will  feldom  gain  their  point.  They 
muft  apply  to  thofe  who,  by  their  talents  or 
afliduity,  have  recommended  themfelves  to  the 

governing 
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govemiog  powers,  fo  as  to  eafe  them  of  the 
burthen  of  public  affairs.  This  is  more  |Kir- 
ticularly  the  cafe  in  defpotic  governments,  in 
which  princes  are  fo  educated  as  to  be  feldom 
capable  of  bufinefs*  It  will  therefore  be  done 
by  thofe  who  are  about  them,  and  who  have 
inlinuated  themfelves  into  their  favour^  and 
thefe,  being  chiefly  actuated  by  their  private 
paflions,  and  efpecially  their  afiedion  or  dif- 
like  to  particular  perfbns,  the  intereil  of  the 
ftate  will  be  little  confulted  by  them.  How 
often  have  generals  been  appointed,  and  even 
wars  engaged  in,  at  the  caprice  of  women,  and 
thofe  the  moft  profligate  and  unprincipled  ? 
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j4dvantages  of  Democracy.     Connexion  of  Liberty 
and  Science.    Situation  of  Republics  with  RtfpeCl 

'  to  Defence.  Severity  of  Manners  in  Republics. 
Severe  Punifhments  dangerous.  The  true  Sup- 
ports of  Republican  Government.  The  Danger  of 
Luxury.  Equality  of  Fortunes.  Exorbitant 
Power  in  Magiftraies  dangerous.  Number  of 
Voters.  Rotation  of  Offices.  Uncertain  Refolu- 
tion  cf  Multitudes .     UfeofReprefentatives. 

A  PERFECT  democracy  is  an  extreme  di- 
redly  oppofite  to  abfolute  monarchy,  and,  next 

to 


tPtUf  iB'the-^iiefi  (o  be  fallen  iato,  particja- 
ii^lyhj  fmall  ftates.  .Heoce  all  the  petty  ftatv 
of  Greece,  without  exception,  when  they  pi|t 
jiown  thek  tyrants,  fell  into  fome  kind  pf 
4esno6mey,  tbwigh  no  two  of  their  forms  qf 
^yeriunent'WeseeiFaAly  the  fapie. 

The  <»ipital  jidvan^ge.pf  jhis  form  pf  gch 
tverniwent  is,  that  as  there  is  the  fepie.frpe 
^coefs  tp  bononr  anii  employments  to  ev^iy 
member  ^. the  ftate,  free  ftppe  is  |;iyen  tp 
the:ezertipn  of  every  m^n^s^abiliticss.  Hei^e, 
.therefore,  we  may  naturally  exped  the  ut- ' 
ffloft  efibrts  of  the  human  lacultie$,  efpecially 
in  thofe  talents  which  are  moft  calculated 
to  Arike  the  vulgar,  and  acquire  general  ap* 
plaufe. 

The  art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a 
neceffary  qualification,  being  almoft  the  only 
road  to  preferment.  Hence  arifes  eloquence^ 
and  thofe  other  branches  of  the  belJes  kttiresy 
^and  politer  arts  which  are  conneded  with  it, 
•and  are  not  of  the  effeminate  and  unmanly 
kind.  For  the  eloquence  of  a  free  date  muft 
be  adapted  to  affed  the  pafCons  and  imagina* 
tions  of  men  of  a  natural  and  uncorrupted 
tafte.     Otherwife  it  would  have  no  effed. 

Befides,  in  a  republic  the  neceffily  of  re^ 
ilc^inixig  the  magiftrates  muft  give  rife  to  ge- 
neral 


iierftl  JawfjMtAftom  law  arifes  .fccwky,  from 
fccxtnty  curvaCitY^i  and  ftom  curiofity  jknowr 
ledge,  as  Mr.  Hume  (who  ifeoins  particularly 
fond  of  this  kittd  of  governincitt)  marks  the 
gradation.  But  a  commonwealth  is  unfavour- 
able to  politenefs^  and  foftneCs  of  manners. 
This  kind  of  refincmcdt  grows  more  naturally 
from  that  fpirit  of  fervility  which  is  the  efied 
of  defpotic  government. 

With  refpcA  to  defence,  we  lee,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earlierperiod  of  Greece,  that  an 
enthiifiaftic  love  of  liberty,  in  an  union  of 
fcveral  free  flates,  has  fome  advantages  which 
may  eompenfate  for  any  inconvenience  that 
Tnay  attend  the  wantof  an  abfolute  command- 
er •,  though  we  can  hardly  fay  with  Mon- 
tefquicu,  that  republics  in  a  league  enjoy  all 
*the  advantages  of  a  commonwealth  withia 
therafel ves,  and  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy 
with  refpeft  to  defence. 

It  will  be  a  great  miftake  to  conclude  that 
where  there  is  no  defpotic  fovereign,  the  peo- 
ple, being  free  from  that  reftraint  upon  their 
condud,  may  fafely   indulge   themfelves  in 
-greater  liberty.    For  in  no  form  of  government 
'  whatever  is  a  perfcfl  fubjeftion  more  neceffary. 
AH  the  members  of  a  republic  muft  live  in  the 
firidleft  obedience;   but  then  it  is  to  their 

equals. 
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equals^  and  fo  the  laws.  Xenophon  obferves 
a  great  difference  between  the  reverence  and 
obfervance  of  the  laws  in  the  Lacedasmonians 
and  Athenians,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

When  the  laws  ceafe  to  be  executed  in  a 
republic,  Montefquieu  fays  all  is  loft.  This 
can  only  happen  from  the  corruption  of  the 
republic,  and  there  is  feldom  any  power  to 
remedy  the  evil,  as  in  a  monarchy.  Hence,  in 
all  republics,  pardon  is  with  difficulty  obtain- 
ed, if  at  all.  In  mod  of  them,  if  this  power 
do  fubfift,  it  is  fo  reftrained,  and  fo  difficultly 
exerted,  as  almoft  to  make  good  the  complaint 
of  the  young  man  in  Livy,  that  a  man  muft 
Jola  inmcentia  vivere.  In  Holland,  without  a 
Stadtholder,  there  is  no  fuch  power  as  pardon-- 
ing,  notwithftanding  it  be  efTential  to  policy, 
and  in  fome  cafes  as  neceffary  as  juftice  it« 
felf. 

A  love  of  power  produces  more  inconve- 
niences  in  republics  than  in  monarchies,  be-» 
caufe  places  of  power  and  truft  are  within  the 
reach  of  greater  numbers,  they  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  making  interefl  with  the  commoa 
people,  and  their  refo)utions,  having  no  con- 
trol, are  apt  to  be  fudden  and  violent.  The 
Grecian  fiates,  and  alfo  the  republics  of  Italy 


in  later  times,  were  cxpofed  to  perpetual  dif- 
tradions  and  revolutions  in  confequence  of  it ; 
there  being  always  a  confiderable  number  of 
bani/hed  perfons,  their  friends  and  partifans, 
who  threatened  an  invafion. 

Virtue  and  public  fpirit  are  the  neceffary 
fupports  of  all  republican  governments.  Hence 
it  was  morally  impoiilble  that  Rome  (hould 
have  continued  free  in  the  time  of  Caefar) 
and  the  oppofition  to  monarchical  power  by 
9  few  of  the  better  citizens  only  made  the 
dying  ftruggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and 
more  deftru€live  to  the  ftate.  Public  fpirit 
makes  the  riches  of  individuals  to  become  the 
riches  of  the  public :  but  when  public  fpirit  is 
loft,  the  riches  of  the  public  become  the 
Fiches  of  individuals ;  and  in  this  cafe  an  in- 
creafe  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth,  may  be  at- 
tended with  a  diminution  of  power.  Athens 
had  as  many  citizens  when  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  numbered  them  as  they  had  in  their 
moft  flourilhing  ftate,  and  it  is  certain  they 
were  not  lefs  rich  5  but  public  fpirit  was^ 
gone,  and  with  that  all  their  former  power 
and  importance ;  and  yet  that  policy  is  vio- 
lent which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  po- 
verty and  diftrefs  of  individuals. 
From  the  necefRty  of  virtue  and  public 
Vol.  II  o  fpirit 
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fpirit  in  republics  arifes  the  extreme  caution 
of  all  wife  legiflators  to  keep  luxury  out  of 
them,  and  to  prefer ve  as  great  an  equality  in 
the  riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  members 
of  the  date  as  poiiible ;  and  hence,  indeed, 
the  precarious  fituation  of  all  popular  govern- 
ments, and  their  frequent  diflblution,  when^ 
ever  conqueft,  or  commerce,  and  arts  (hall 
have  taken  away  that  equality.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  exceilive 
riches  and  power  of  individuals,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Medici  made  them  matters  of  Florence. 
Moreover,  when  the  members  of  republics  be- 
come indolent  and  luxurious,  they  will  make 
ufe  of  the  public  treafure  for  improper  pur- 
poses 'y  Co  that  the  nearer  they  feem  to  be  to 
derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  their  li- 
berty, the  nearer  they  fometimes  are  to  ruin. 
Witnefs  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demollhenes. 
Commerce  therefore,  which  never  fails  to  in- 
troduce luxury  and  inequality  into  men's  cir- 
cumftances,  docs  not  perfedly  fuit  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  commonwealth.  The  immenfc 
wealth  of  the  family  of  Medici  in  Florence, 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce,  made  them 
eventually  mafters  of  their  country. 

If  the  republic  be  a  trading  one,  it  is  an 
excellent  law,  that  every  fon  Ihould  be  alike 

iharer 


iharer  in  his  father's  inheritance ;  and  a  bounds 
lefs  permiffion  to  difpofe  of  eflates  by  will, 
deflroys  by  degrees  that  equality  which  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  alfo  the  neceflity  of  having  methods 
of  difperfing  immenfe  eftates  in  republics. 
In  the  beft  Grecian  republics,  the  rich  were  un- 
der a  neceflity  of  fpending  their  money  in  fef*- 
tivals,  choirs  of  mufic,  chariot  and  horfe-races, 
ezpenflve  magiflracies,  and  building  fbips; 
and  at  Rome  the  great  people  bore  all  the  ex*- 
penfive  offices,  and  the  poor  paid  nothing. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  things  at  Athens  in  this  refped  than 
a  paflage  in  the  banquet  of  Xenophon,  in 
which  Charmidas  is  introduced  making  the 
following  fpeech.  "  I  am  content  with  my 
**  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I  was  obliged' 
**  to  make  my  court  to  informers,  the  ftate 
"  was  always  laying  fome  new  burthen  upon 
**  me,  and  I  could  not  abfent  myfelf  from  it : 
**  fince  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  acquired 
**  authority  •,  nobody  threatens  me,  I  threaten 
**  others,  and  I  go  where  I  pleafe  j  the  rich 
"  rife  and  give  place  to  me,  I  am  a  king,  I 
"  was  a  flave!  I  paid  tribute  to  the  repub- 
**  lie,  now  it  nourifties  me/' 
Great  rewards  for  fervices^  even  in  monar- 
o  %  chies^ 
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chies,  much  more  in  democracies,  are  figns  of 
their  decline.  It  (hows  that  men  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  aQuated  by  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour. Demofthenes,  iEfchines,  and  eight  more 
ambaffadors  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  received 
lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day,  though  a  com- 
jnon  foldier  received  one  and  fometimes  two 
drachmas  a  day :  and  yet  Demofthenes  calls 
this  a  confiderable  fum.  Caligula  and  Nero 
gave  the  moft,  and  tlie  Antonines  the  leaft,  of 
all  the  Roman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  is  ftill  more  immediately 
^.threatening  to  a  republic  than  exorbitant  riches. 
The  perfons  pofTeffed  of  it  are  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  in  lawful  monarchies,  becaufe 
there  is  nothing  to  control  them.  Confider- 
ing  this,  we  (hall  not  wonder  at  the  oppofition 
made  by  Hanno  to  Hannibal.  In  what  danger 
would  the  republic  of  Carthage  have  been  if 
Hannibal  had  taken  Rome,  when  he  made  fo 
many  alterations  in  its  conftitution  after  his 
defeat !  At  Ragufa,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
republic  is  changed  every  month.  This  is  pro* 
per  only  in  a  fmall  ftate,  furrounded  by  ene^ 
mies  who  might  corrupt  their  chiefs.  The 
keeping  of  the  public  treafure  at  Athens  was 
intrufted  with  no  perfon  for  more  than  a  fingle 
day. 
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It  is  of  great  confcqucncc  that  the  number 
of  voters  in  a  republic  be  fixed.  At  Rome, 
ibmetimes  all  the  citizens  were  out  of  the 
walls,  at  other  times  almoft  all  Italy  waS: 
within  them ;  which  was  one  principal  caufe. 
of  the  fall  of  the  republic.  For  by  that  means 
men  of  power  and  ambition  were  never  at  a< 
lofs  for  the  means  of  palling  any  law,  or  gain- 
ing any  particular  point,  that  they  had  occa- 
fion  for.  Reprcfentation  however,  which  was 
not  known  in  ancient  times,  would  have  pre- 
vented all  this  inconvenience. 

Secret  lufFrages  are  alfo  faid  by  Montef- 
quieu  to  have  been  one  means  of  the  ruin  of 
Rome:  for  the  common  people,  then  very 
corrupt,  were  under  no  reftraint  from  (hame. 
The  diffolution  of  a  republic  by  luxury  and 
refinement,  he  fays,  is  the  true  enthana/ia  of 
that  form  of  government.  For  thofe  manners 
prepare  them  to  fubmit  to  monarchy  with  lefs 
reludlance  j  but  the  convulfions  of  dying  li- 
berty in  a  rough,  a  brave,  and  an  enterprifing 
people,  are  dreadful. 

For  this  reafon,  and  becaufe  the  clergy  are 
not  powerful  enough  to  reflrain  arbitrary 
power  in  England,  it  is  faid  by  him  that  if 
ever  the  Englifh  be  flaves,  they  will  be  the 
grcateft,  and  moft  miferable  of  all  (laves. 

03'  The 
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The  prefcrvation  of  republican  forms  of  go* 
vernment  requires  that  no  important  offices 
continue  long  in  the  fame  hands.  In  general, 
men  are  lovers  of  power^  as  well  as  of  wealthy 
becaufe  they  can  make  the  power  of  which 
they  are  poiTeiTed  fubfervient  to  moft  of  their 
purpofes,  and  they  will  purfue  their  own  gra- 
tification at  the  ezpence  of  that  of  others. 
In  the  diftributipn  of  power,  therefore,  care 
ihould  be  taken  that  no  perfbns  have  an  op- 
portunity pf  poiTefling  it  any  longer  than  it 
may  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and 
that  all  powers  be  eafily  revocable,  whenever 
it  fliall  be  perceived  that  they  are  abufed.  For 
this  purpofe  it  feems  moft  convenient  that  all 
offices  of  great  truft  and  power  be  held  by 
rotation.  Becaufe  it  will  not  be  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  an 
office,  to  Tyhich  he  muft  himfelf  foon  become 
fubjei^.  While  he  enjoys  it  he  will  confider 
not  fo  much  his  condition  fqr  a  (hort  time,  as 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his 
children  and  pofterity  after  him.  Whereas, 
if  any  power,  or  honour  be  hereditary^  it  will 
be  his  intereft  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
enlarging  it,  ^t  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community.  This  is  an  unanfwerable  objec- 
tion to  all  governments  by  an  hereditary  mo* 
fiarchy  or  ariftocracy. 

It 
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It  is  vlery  poffible,  however,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  fbme  people  in  favour  of  monarchical 
government,  and  of  the  rights  of  certain  fami- 
lies to  kingly  power,  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as 
that  it  will  be  better  to  ri£k  every  things  than 
change  the  form  of  government ;  becaufe  civil 
wars,  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  might  be  the 
confequence  of  it.  When  almoil  the  whole 
power  of  the  ftate  is  lodged  in  one  hand  (as 
in  thofe  governments  which  are  termed  de/^ 
potfc^  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is  the 
greateft  probability  that,  educated  as  fuch 
princes  will  be,  they  will  make  a  very  abfurd 
nfe  of  their  power,  fuch  as  will  by  no  means 
be  for  the  intereft  of  the  community ;  and  if 
a  fucceffion  confifts  of  able  men,  their  power 
will  continually  grow  more  exorbitant  But 
whilft  the  people  cheofe  to  be  governed  in  that 
mode,  and  conceive,  for  whatever  reafon,  that 
a  certain  family  has  a  right  fo  to  govern  them, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  a  change  in  the 
government,  and  ilill  more  fo  to  deprive  any 
particular  perfon,  or  family,  of  thofe  rights, 
of  which,  with  the  confent  of  the  people^ 
they  have  been  long  poffefTcd.  All  that  can 
be  done  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  define  with  the 
greateft  accuracy  the  law  of  fucceiiion  to 
power,  that  there  may  be  no  difpute  about 

G  4  the 
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the  pcrfon  entitled  to  it,  aa4  to  prevent  m  far 
as  poflible  all  increafe  of  it 

AU  perfons  who  are  acqiiainted  with  any 
]Lind  of  public  bnfinefs,  in  which  numbers  of 
people  give  their  opinions  and  decide  upon 
the  fpot,  wxU  know  with  what  difficulty  it 
is  conduced,  and  how  uncertain  the  deqifions 
are.  Few  think  before-hand,  many  are  fond 
of  diftinguifliing  themfelves,  and  numbers 
never  confider  the  qneilion  before  them,  but 
who  are  for  it,  and  who  againft  it.  If  a  num-» 
})cr  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  people  pre- 
pare matters  before-hand,  bufinefs  may  be 
done  with  tolerable  eafe ;  but  then  it  is  in 
tes^lity  tranfaded  by  tbofc  few,  and  the  reft 
are  takeq  by  furprife*  For  in  the  fame  man« 
per  they  might  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
any  meafures,  not  manifeilly  contrary  to  their 
intereft. 

Where  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  con** 
cerned,  it  is  of  infinite  advantage  that  they 
do  not  deliberate  and  decide  them/elves^  but 
choofe  a  few  to  aift  for  them.  Thefe  having 
a  truji^  and  knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community  are  upon  them,  will  be  de- 
iirous  of  difcharging  their  truft  with  reputation 
to  themfelves,  ^nd  confequently  with  advan-< 
tage  to  their  cocftituents.     It  will  be  their 
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btifinefs  to  eoniider  ail  public  meafnres,  and 
tx)  fettle  a  regular  method  of  doing  buiinefs. 
A  crovsrn,  or  a  court,  having  to  treat  with 
thefe  reprefentatives,  chofen  out  of  th6  people 
for  their  wifdom  and  refpedability,  will  find 
that  they  have  to  do  with  their  equals,  and- 
will  not  exped  to  cajole  and  deceive  them,  as 
they  might  have  done  the  colledive  body  of 
the  people.  It  is  abfblutely  neceflary,  how- 
ever, that  thcfe  rcprefentatives  of  the  people 
be  confined  to  that  office,  and  always  feel 
themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  the  community, 
which  they  reprefent.  Otherwife,  the  people, 
in  choofing  them,  will  cboofe  their  own  maf* 
tcrs.  If,  in  confequence  of  reprefenting  the 
people  they  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
advantages  to  which  the  reft  of  the  commu- 
nity have  no  accefs,  they  will  have  a  different 
intereil  from  that  of  their  conftituents,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  confult  it. 

In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  the  people 
muft  have  a  control  over  the  government,  by 
themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives.  In  large 
ftates  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  latter  me- 
thod, and  then  it  becomes  to  be  confidered  who 
are  proper  to  reprefent  the  nation,  in  order 
to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and  tq 
^ifpofe  of  their  property.     I  own  I  fee  no  oe- 
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cafion  for  any  reftri^fiion  whatever,  as  it  can-: 
not  be  fuppofed  that,  if  people  be  left  to  them* 
feivesy  they  will  choofe  improper  reprefcnta- 
tivcs.  If  they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they  (hould 
learn  by  experience  to  make  a  better  choice 
on  a  ^ture  occafion.  If  the  reprefentative 
body  be  large,  the  worfi  choice  of  a  few  mem- 
bers can  be  but  of  little  confequence. 

Leaft  of  all  fhould  people  be  limited  to  their 
choice  by  a  regard  to  fortune.  For  they  may 
have  the  jufieft  reafons  to  put  the  greateft 
confidence  in  {^erfons  who  have  little  or  no 
property ;  and  in  general  they  will  of  them- 
felves  be  fufiiciently  influenced  by  this  confi- 
deration,  without  any  interference  of  the  law. 
If  a  regard  to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  fhould 
not  extend  to  very  great  fortunes.  For  in 
general  perfons  of  moderate  fortunes  are  better 
educated,  have  fewer  artificial  wants,  and  are 
more  independent,  than  thofe  who  arc  bora  to 
great  cftates.  Befides,  they  are  more  natural 
reprefentatives  of  the  middle  clafs  of  people, 
they  are  more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to 
confult  their  intereft. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  thofe 
who  reprefent  any  nation  be  of  the  fame  clafs 
and  rank  in  life  with  thofe  by  whom  they 
we  appointed,   and   that  they  have  frequent 

inter- 
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intercourfd  with  them.  By  this  means  they 
^11  catch  their  fpirit,  and  enter  into  their 
views.  They  will  alfo  be  refirained  by  a 
ienfe  of  fhame  from  propofing,  or  confenting 
fo,  any  thing  that  they  know  their  eledors 
would  not  approve.  They  conld  not  fhow 
themfelves  in  public  company  after  any  con- 
dud  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  an  ariftocracy,  fufficiently  nume- 
rous to  have  fociety  among  themfelves, 
would  feel  only  for  themfelves,  and  would 
have  no  refiraint  on  their  meafures  refpeding 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  They 
might  even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pre-* 
ierve  and  enlarge  their  privileges,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  beneath  them. 

It  is  alfo  of  great  importance  that,  in  an 
aflembly  of  reprefentatives,  property  only,  or 
reputed  underjianding^  be  confidered,  and  not 
clcffes^  or  denominations  of  men.  If  the  clergy 
ht  admitted  as  clergy,  lawyers  as  lawyers, 
ibldiers  as  foldiers,  &c.  they  will  have  what 
the  French  call  the  efprit  de  corps.  They  will 
unite  to  confult  their  own  interefi,  and  fome 
of  the  bodies  will  make  concefllons  to  others, 
at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the  community. 
Whereas  when  they  are  chofen  merely  be-» 
caufe  the  people  at  large  think  them  the  bell 
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qualified  to  provide  for  their  general  interefts, 
they  will  confult  the  wifhes  of  thofe  who  ap- 
point them,  and  the  intereft  of  each  part  will 
be  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its  importance 
to  the  whole. 

It  is  an  article  of  confiderable  importance  to 
determine  who  fhould  have  votes  in  the  choice 
of  reprefentatives.  Many  are  advocates  for 
tmfverfal  fuffrage^  while  others  would  reftrift 
this  privilege  to  thofe  who  have  fome  proper- 
ty. Every  member  of  the  community  has,  no 
doubt,  an  intereft  in  the  choice,  and  therefore 
may  plead  a  right  to  a  vote.  But  this,  as  well 
as  every  thing  elfe  relating  to  fociety,  fhould 
be  decided  by  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the 
whole,  or  that  of  the  majority.  Perfons  pof- 
feffed  of  no  property  being  commonly  ill  edu- 
cated, and  ill  informed,  will  in  general  vote 
as  they  are  direded  by  thofe  on  whom  they 
depend,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
fuch  improper  motives  as  no  law*  can  prevent^ 
and  their  real  intereft  will  be  fufliciently  pro- 
vided for  by  equal  laws.  And  when  the  pof- 
feffion  of  property  has  a  privilege  annexed  to  it, 
it  will  operate  as  a  motive  to  induftry  and 
economy.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  may  be  wife 
to  receive  no  votes  for  any  magiftrate  but  from 
perfons  who  can  write  the  names  thcmfelves. 

By 
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By  this  means  every  perfon  who  had  the  leaft 
fpark  of  ambition  would  make  a  point  of  ac-< 
quiring  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
thus  would  be  in  the  way  of  getting  general 
Icnowledge,  the  diffufion  of  which  is  the  beft 
fecurity  for  the  permanence  of  any  good  form 
of  government. 

From  the  remains  of  fuperftition,  the  clergy 
are  Hill  confidered  as  a  diftindl  order  of  men 
in  England,   and  they  are  in  a  manner  repre- 
fented  in  parliament,  by  the  bifhops  having 
feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords.    It  is  alleged  that 
this  is  neccffary  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
intereftst    But  on  the  fame  principles  phyfici- 
ans,  lawyers,  diifenters,  and  all  other  clafTes 
of  men,  ought  to  have  feats  in  parliament.    If 
the  clergy  recommend  themfelves  to  the  people 
by  making  their  office  ufeful,  they  will  have 
fiafficient  influence,  without  any  of  their  body 
having  feats  in  parliament ;  and  if  they  come 
to  be  coniidered  in  an  oflenfive  light,  the  num- 
ber of  the  bifhops  by  whom  they  are  reprefent- 
ed  is  too  fmall  to  prevent  the  paffing  of  any 
Jaw,  even  to  exclude  them.    If  they  had  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  cpnfult- 
ed  their  true  dignity,  they  would  retire  of  their 
own  accord.     At  prefent,   their  feat  in  the 
houfe  only  flatters  their  pride,  and  gives  the 
loinifler  fp  n[iany  more  votes. 

X«ECTVKB 
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LECTURE    XLII. 

Arifiocracy  how  different  from  Dejpotijm.  ff^hat 
depends  upon  the  Number  of  its  Members^  Libels 
pecuUarly  obnoxious  in  this  Government.  In  what 
Refpe&s  the  prefent  European  Monarchies  differ 
from  the  ancient  Monarchies .  Their  Rife.  Pecu^ 
liar  Advantage  of  them.  Nobility.  Thefe  Go^ 
vemments  promije  to  be  lajling.  Different  Situ* 
ation  of  the  Female  Sex  in  thefe  Governments 
and  thofe  which  are  Defpotic.  The  Nature  of  the 
Roman  Government.  The  Happinejs  of  having 
the  Order  ofSucceJJion  in  Monarchies  fixed.  Eu^ 
ropean  Monarchies  not  proper  for  extenfive  Em- 
pire. 

It  is  cafy  to  fee  that  all  other  forms  of  go- 
vernment muft  be  fomewhcre  in  a  medium 
between  the  extremes  of  defpotifm  and  demo^ 
cracy^  and  that  they  muft,  confequently,  par- 
take of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
both,  according  as  they  approach  towards  them. 
The  moft  diftinguifhed  mediums  in  the  difpo- 
iition  of  power  are  in  the  arijiocracies  of  fome 
ancient  and  modern  ftates,  and  the  prefent 
European  momrchies. 

An  arifiocracy,  however,  difiers  nothing 
from  a  defpotifm,  except  that  the  fame  abfb- 
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lute  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  more  liands.  All 
the  reft  of  the  people  are  as  much  at  their 
mercy ;  and  as  the  people  have  more  mafiers, 
they  are  generally  more  oppreiTed. 

The  more  in  number  are  the  members  of 
an  ariftocracy,  the  lefs  is  their  power,  and  the 
greater  their  fafety  ;  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
greater  is  their  power,  and  the  lefs  their  fafe- 
ty, till  we  come  to  pure  defpotifm,  where  there 
is  the  greateft  power  and  the  lead  fafety.  If 
the  members  of  the  ariftocracy  enter  into  trade, 
and  confequently  the  riches,  as  well  as  the 
power,  of  the  ftate  center  in  themfelves,  they 
will  opprefs  the  poor,  to  the  difcouragement 
of  all  induftry.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  jftill 
worfe  when  an  arbitrary  fovereign  applies  to 
trade  ;  for  trade,  of  all  things,  requires  to  be 
conduded  by  perfons  who  arc  upon  terms  of 
equality. 

In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  arifto- 
cracy, they  ought  to  relax  of  the  rigour  of  def- 
potifm ;  and  when  they  are  pretty  numerous, 
the  greateft  moderation  ought  to  be  their  prin- 
ciple. They  ought  to  affedt.  no  unneceflary 
diftindions,  leaft  of  all  thofe  which  are  honour- 
able to  themfelves  in  proportion  as  they  are 
difgraceful  to  the  common  people  j  as  the  pa- 
tricians of  Rome  did  when  they  reft  rained 
themfelves  from  marrying  with  the  plebeians. 

Perfonal 
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Perfonal  privileges  and  immunities,  which 
are  not  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
arc  always  juftly  ofFenfive.  To  a  perfon  in  aa 
office,  which  has  for  its  objed  the  public  good, 
deference  will  eafily  be  paid  ;  but  in  all  other 
cafes  a  diAindion  of  rank  naturally  excites 
jealoufy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one,  and  fer- 
vility  in  the  other,  which  debafes  the  characters 
of  both» 

.  It  is  well  obfervcd  by  Mr.  Turgot,  that,  all 
hereditary  diftindions,  if  they  have  any  civil 
cEeOi,  and  confer  any  right,  and  all  pet fonal 
prerogatives,  if  they  are  not  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  exercifing  a  public  fnn^Sion,  are  a 
diminution  of  the  natural  rights  of  other  men, 
a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  primitive  end  of 
fociety,  and  of  confequence  a  real  injuftice*. 

In  the  eaflern  monarchies  there  are  no  here-* 
ditary  nobles.  In  China,  the  grand-children 
of  the  greateA  mandarins  are  generally  oa  a 
level  with  the  common  people  t- 

How  galling  the  power  of  the  nobility  is 
to  the  common  people,  we  fee  in  the  prefer- 
ence which  fome  nations  have  given  to  pure 
monarchy,  or  defpotifm,  to  thofc  forms  of 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  307. 

t  Memoires  fur  les  Cbinois,  vol.  iv«  p.  ^lu 
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^vernment  in  which  the  nobility  had  the 
chief  power.  This  was  confpicnous  in  the 
kte  revolutions  in  Denmark,  and  Sweden; 
in  whieh,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
people,  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  tranf* 
ferred  to  the  king.  It  was  alfo  confpicuoud 
in  the  part  which  the  commons  of  England 
took,  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  to  leiTen 
the  power  of  the  ancient  barons. 

From  the  dilfaribution  of  power  into  fo  many 
hands,  Mke/s  are  moft  liable  to  be  retrained 
in  this  kind  of  government  -,  becaufe  the  ma- 
giftrates  are  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  to 
be  hurt  by  them. 

Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  all 
the  fttffrages  in  an  ariftocracy,  fay^  Montef* 
qnien,  ought  to  be  fecret,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Poland  was  the  word  conftitoted  arifio* 
cracy,  where  the  people  were  Aaves  to  their 
nobility^  fint  the  condition  of  that  country 
was  greatly  bettered  in  this,  and  many  other 
refpe6is,  by  the  late  revolution.  Now,  how* 
ever,  tliat  country  is  entirely  afoferbed  in  that 
of  Rnf&a,  Pruffia,  and  Auftria. 

The  prefent  European  monarchies  are  fyfiems 
of  government  totally  different  from  any  thing 
of  wMch  the  ancients  could  form  an  idea. 
Every  thing  they  fay  about  monarchies  is 

Voi.  IL  H  every 
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every  day  contradided  in  them.    They  were 
formed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free,  - 
and  voted  every  thing  in  perfon.  When  they 
were  difperfed  in  their  conquefts  they  could 
not  do  this,  but  fent  deputies,  and  hence  arofe 
the  cufiom  of  repfefentation^  by  means  of 
which  equal  political  liberty  may  be  made 
confiftent  with  the  moft  exteniive  govern- 
ments. 

The  common  people  were  originally  vaf- 
fals^  or  Jlaves^  and  were  confidered  as  belong-^ 
ing  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  fettled, 
and  they  were  transferred  with  them  fironj 
one  proprietor  to  another,  which  is  the  cafe 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent  to  this  day, 
But  chriftianity  and  fcveral  other  circum- 
ftances,  contributed  to  better  the  condition  of 
flaves  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  and  by 
degrees  they  all  obtained  their  liberty.  Not 
having  been  ufed  to  ^rms,  as  the  free  men 
had  all  been,  they  became  addided  to  arts 
and  trade,  by  which  they  acquired  conlider- 
able  property,  and  with  that  influence  and 
power.  At  length,  and  by  degrees,  they  fent 
their  reprefentatives  to  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the  people, 
|;he  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy, 

together 
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together  with  the  power  of  the  king,  whd 
was  originally  nothing  more  than  their  gene- 
raU  was  fo  tempered,  that  it  is  ailonifhing 
that  the  regulations  made  by  a  conquering 
people,  ihould  have  terminated  in  a  better 
form  c^  government  than  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  devifed  by  man  before. 
•  Thefe  governments  have  the  advantage  of 
defpotifm  in  dme  of  war,  and  property  is  as 
fecure  in  them  as  it  can  be  in  any  republic. 
The  ancients,  fays*  Montefquieu,  could  never 
have  imagined  what  we  now  fee  i  that  mo« 
narchy  is  capable  of  order,  method,  and  con- 
fiancy,  to  fb  furprifing  a  degree,  property 
fbcured,  induftry  encouraged,  the  arts  flou- 
rishing, and  the  prince  living  fecure  among  his 
fubjeds,  like  a  father  among  his  childern. 

The  nobility  being  the  defcendants  of  the 
greater  barons,  or  freemen,  make  a  di{lin£t 
order  of  men  in  this  kind  of  monarchy,  and 
having  been  accuflomed  to  arms,  and  not  to 
trade,  a  fenfe  of  honour  is  the  grand  fpring 
of  a£tion  in  them.  If  commerce  decay  in  thefe 
monarchies,  it  is  not  becaufe  property  is  lefs 
£bcure,  but  becaufe  the  profeiBon  is  lefs.ho-r 
nourable. 

.   Thefe  governments  confifting  of  fo  many 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  negative  pn  all 

H  2  refo- 
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folations  d  eodfoqueoor^  they  are  a  cheek  xip^ 
on,  and  balance,  one  another  ^  and  eveiy  (mb« 
lie  meafure  has  the  opportunity  of  bctog  re* 
peatediy  and  thoroughly  difcufied« 

According  to  Montefquieot  the  petwer  and 
happinefs  of  monarchical  fiatei  is  in  a  great 
meafure  independent  both  of  public  fptriti 
and  of  9  principle  of  virtue.  Nay,  the  very 
vices  of  the  nipmbcrs  of  tl^m  (at  leaft  thofe 
things  virhfch  would  be  vices  in  a  republic) 
are,  he  fays,  fubfervient  to  their  welfere.  In 
a  monarchy  there  is  at  leaii  lefs  to  be  appre^ 
bended  from  luxury,  and  the  chief  jnromotet 
of  it,  a  free  intercourfe  between  the  two  fent^. 
The  Suions,  a  German  nation,  Tacitus  fays, 
honoured  riches,  aod  lived  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  one  perfon«  It  is  curious  to  fee,  in 
DioCaflius,  with  what  art  Augudus  evaded 
the  requeft  of  the  fenators  to  ftop  the  progrefs 
of  luxury,  which  was  become  neceilary  at 
Rome,  when  a  rnQnarchy^  In  a  republic  can« 
didates  for  offices  look  downward,  and  fiudy 
the  ufefut  arts }  but  in  a  monarchy  they  look 
upwards,  and  ftudy  to  make  themfelves  agree* 
able.  Though,  therefore,  ilrong  fenfe  may 
fucceed  bed  in  republics,  refinement  of  tafie 
may  be  expeAed  in  greater  perfedion  in  mo^ 
i)archies. 


Beiides,  where  there  is  ft  free  intercourie 
between  the  fexes,  the  muttud  defire  of  pleaf-^ 
ing  produces  a  continuaL  change  of  faihions^ 
And  manners,  very  confident  with  monarchy, 
hut  incompatible  with  defpotifm.  Moreovefy 
whereas,  in  a  monarchy,  women  afe  the  pro- 
moters of  luxury  i  in  defpotic  governments 
they  are  merely  the  objedls  of  it.  Were  wo- 
men to  behave  With  that  freedom  and  fpirit 
df  intrigue  in  Afia,  that  they  are  rfemarkible 
for  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  the 
government  would  foon  be  obliged  to  take  no-> 
tice  of  it. 

The  Roman  government  never  was  pr6-» 
perly  monarchical.  It  was  fometimes  chiefly 
republican,  and,  in  fome  periods  of  the  em- 
pire, in  fa<5t,  a  military  republic.  Sometimes 
it  was  ariftocratical,  and  ibmetimes  defpotic  ^ 
but  never  any  thing  like  an  European  ino* 
narchy.  And  the  true  fpirit  of  politenefs  and 
gallantry,  which  took  their  rife  in  modern 
monarchies,  was  unknown  among  them. 

Stability  could  not  be  preferred  in  monar- 
chical governments,  any  more  than  in  def- 
potic flates,  unlefs  the  fubjcdJs  of  them  had  a 
paflionate  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  the  royal 
family ;  and  the  great  happinefs  of  European 
monarchies  arifes  from  the  order  of  fuccefCon 
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being  abfolutely  fixed,  and  univerfally  known. 
While,  in  the  progrcfs  of  our  ideas,  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  world,  we  were  fludhiat- 
ing  between  the  right  of  reprcfentation^  and 
nearnefs  of  bloody  that  is,  whether  for  in^ 
fiance,  a  younger  fon,  or  a  minor  grandfon, 
by  an  elder  fon  fhould  fucceed  to  an  inherit- 
ance (which  was  not  generally  fettled,  as  it 
now  is,  in  favour  of  the  latter^  that  is  of  the 
right  of  reprefentation,  as  it  is  called,  till 
5ibout  the  twelfth  century)  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope was  torn  to  pieces  l>y  civil  wars. 

It  fhould  feem  that  monarchies, .  fuch  as 
fubfift  in  Europe,  are  not  proper  for  very  ex- 
tenfive  dominion,  though  they  admit  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  republics.  Though 
t;he  French  nobility,  fired  with  glory  and  emu- 
lation, can  bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
war,  they  would  hardly,  fays  Voltaire,  fubmit 
to  languifh  in  the  garrifons  of  Hungary  or 
Lithuania,  forgotten  at  court,  and  facrificed 
to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion,  or  mifirefs, 
who  approached  the  throne. 
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LECTURE    XLIIL 

Of  the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States  of  Americai 

As  all  the  youth  of  America,  efpecially  thole 
that  are  liberally  educated,  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  conftitution  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  live,  and  to  which  they 
muft  be  fubjedl,  it  will  be  proper  to  exhibit  to 
them  a  general  outline  of  it  in  the  courfe  of 
their  education.  For  this  purpofe  I  take  th6 
liberty  to  give  the  following,  with  a  few  re^ 
marks,  which  lecturers  may  adopt,  or  corred, 
as  they  fhall  fee  reafon. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  con- 
fifts  at  prefent  of  feventeeii  fepamtc  ftates^ 
each  of  which  has  a  feparate  conftitution  of 
its  own  choofing  J  but  for  the  fake  of  an  union 
of  their  flrength,  arid  other  important  pur- 
pofes,  they  agreed  td  form  a  conftitution  that 
ihall  comprehend  them  all ;  and  fo  this,  with 
the  limitations  exprefsly  defined,  they  are  all 
fubjed. 

The  nioft  fundamental  article  in  every  form 
of  government  is  the  legi/lative  branch  of  it, 
that  which  has  the  power  of  making  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  to  which  the  whole  com- 
tnuhity  muft  be  fubjed.     This,  in  the  United 
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States,  confifis  of  three  parts,  a  Prefident^  2l 
Senate^  and  a  Houfe  if  Reprefentatfoes ;  which 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  England,  as  governed  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
borrowed  from  it. 

The  fenate  and  the  houfe  of  reprcTentatives 
are  jointly  called  the  Congrefs^  and  this  mnft 
be  aiTembled  at  kail  once  every  year. 

The  Prefidcnt  muft  be  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  and  at  the  time  of  his  eledion  muft  have 
refided  in  the  country  fourteen  years.  He  is 
chofen  by  the  people  at  large,  not,  however, 
immediately,  but  by  the  intervention  of  ekc^ 
tors^  who  muft  be  chofen  in  the  methods  pre* 
fcribed  in  the  constitutions  of  the  feparate 
ftates  ;  but  the  day  for  choofing  them  muft  be 
fixed  by  the  Congrefs,  and  it  muft  be  the  fame 
in  all  the  ftates. 

The  pcrfon  who  has  the  greateft  number  of 
the  votes  of  thefe  ele£lors  is  the  Prefident,  pro- 
vided that  number  be  a  majority  of  all  their 
votes.  If  this  number  be  equal,  the  houfe 
of  reprefcntativcs  choofe  which  of  them  they 
plcafe  by  ballot.  If  in  this  cafe  no  one  perfon 
has  a  majority  of  votes,  they  may  choofe  out  of 
five  who  are  the  higheft  on  the  lift  named  by 
the  eledors.  But  then  thefe  votes  muft  be 
taken  by  ftates,  each  of  which  has  only  one, 

and 
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aad  a  majority^  c£  the  dates  is  neceilary  to  any 
cbotoe.  If  in  this  cafe  the  Totes  be  equals  the 
fenate  fhall  choofe  bj  ballot 

He  that  has  the  next  greateft  number  of 
the  votes  <rf  the  eledlors  is  the  Vke^prejiient. 

The  Prefident  thus  chofen  holds  his  office 
for  four  years^  but  may  be  re-^eleded  vrithout 
any  limitation  \  ib  that  it  may  be  an  ofBce  for 
iife. 

As  a  member  of  the  legiflative  body,  the 
Prefident  has  only  a  limited  negative  on  the 
resolutions  of  Congrefs.  If  he  difapprove  of 
any  bill  that  is  prefented  to  him,  after  having 
had  the  concurrence  of  both  the  houfes,  he 
muft  give  his  objections  to  it;  and  if  two  thirds 
of  each  houfe  flill  abide  by  their  firfl  vote,  the 
bill  pafTes  into  a  law,  notwithdanding  his  re* 
jedion  of  it.  Confequently,  if  it  be  not  adopt* 
cd  by  two  thirds  of  either  of  the  houfes,  though 
there  fhould  be  a  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers for  it,  it  will  not  be  a  law  j  and  cafes 
may  occur  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all  would 
be  a  fenfible  inconvenience. 

The  Prefident  receives  foreign  ambafladors, 
and  nominates  to  all  the  public  ofBces,  but  his 
appointments  muft  have  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  the  fenate.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  if 
two  thirds  of  the  fenate  do  not  agree  to  con- 
firm 
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firm  the  appointment,  none  can  be  made ;  bot 
no  member  of  congrefs '  can  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office,  nor  can  any  peribn  holding 
fuch  an  office  be  a  member  of  congrefs.  The 
Prefident  has  the  power  of  pardoning  any 
criminal,  except  fuch  as  have  been  impeached 
by  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  He  has  alio 
the  power  of  making  treaties  with  foreign 
flates,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  fenate. 

The  Prefident  is  not  bound  to  confult  with 
any  council  of  ft  ate y  but  takes  the  whole  re- 
fponfibilityof  his  meafures  upon  himfelf ;  but 
he  may  require  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  heads 
of  the  feveral  departments  of  government, 
which  are  the  fecretaries  offtate^  of  the  ireafury^ 
of  war ^  and  of  the  naoy^  refpeding  any  thing 
that  comes  under  their  cognizance. 

In  cafe  of  the  death,  or  incapacity,  of  the 
Prefident,  the  Vice-prefident  takes  his  place^ 

The  fenate  confifts  (rf*  two  members  front 
each  of  the  feparate  ftates,  chofen  by  the  legif- 
latures  of  each  ftate,  to  ferve  for  fix  years ;  but 
one  third  of  the  number  muft  be  changed  every 
two  years.  Every  feriator  muft  be  of  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  nine  years.  The  fenate  trie$  all 
pcrfons  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  reprefenta* 

tives> 
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tives ;  but  they  can  only  punUh  by  deprivation 
of  office,  or  difqualification  in  future ;  and  the 
convfdion  muft  be  by  the  votes  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  prefcnt  at  the  trial.  The  Vice- 
prefident  prefides  in  the  fenate,  but  without 
a  vote,  except  in  cafe  of  an  equal  divifion  of 
the  votes  of  the  other  members. 

The  members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentati  vcs 
muft  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  citizens  feven  years.  They  are  chofen 
by  the  people  at  large  every  two  years.  All 
perfons  who  have  votes  for  members  of  the 
feparate  legiflatures  have  votes  for  thofe  who 
fit  in  congrefs.  The  number  of  the  repre-, 
fentative  body  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  the  feparate  ftates,  and  the  population  of 
each  ftate.  For  this  purpofe  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  people  muft  be  made  every  ten  years, 
and  the  number  of  the  reprefentatives  muft 
not  exceed  one  for  thirty-three  thoufand  ;  but 
every  ftate  (hall  at  leaft  have  one. 

All  laws  relating  to  the  revenue  muft  ori- 
ginate in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  as  in 
England,  though  there  is  not  the  fame  reafbn 
for  it.  They  alfo  have  the  fole  power  of  im- 
peaching any  of  the  public  officers. 
-  The  whole  of  the  Icgiflative  body,  confifting 
of  the  Prefidcnt  and  congrefs,  can  alone  levy 

taxes, 
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taxet)^  and  provide  for  the  common  defence^ 
They  alone  can  make  peace  or  war,  and  regn-* 
late  commerce,  either  with  foreign  fiates,  or 
the  Indian  tribes.  They  alfo  determine  every 
thing  relating  to  the  coinage  of  money,  and 
eilabltfli  pofU  and  poft^roads.  But  though  they 
raife  and  fupport  armies  and  navies,  no  appro* 
ptation  of  money  lor  that  purpofe  can  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

All  the  members  of  the  legiflative  body  re^ 
oeive  falaries  for  their  iervices  fixed  by  law* 
At  prefent  the  Prefident  receives  twenty^fivo 
thoufand  dollars,  the  Vice-prefident  five  thou* 
iand  per  annum,  and  each  of  the  fenators  and 
representatives  fix  dollars  per  day. 

The  United  States  guarantee  to  all  the  fepa« 
rate  fiates  a  republican  form  of  government. 
But  the  congreis  cannot  exercife  any  power 
not  efpecially  granted  to  them  by  the  ieparatc 
fiates,  from  which  they  derive  all  their  power. 

The  judiciary  power  of  the  United  States  is 
vefiod  by  the  confiitutkm  in  a  fuprtwie  courty 
and  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  congrefs  from 
time  to  time  (hall  appoint }  and  all  the  judges 
hold  their  offices  during  their  gck)d  behaviour. 

In  this  manner  is  provifion  made  for  the 
folitical  liberty  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom,  without  any  iegai4  to 

property. 
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property,  are  eligible  to  any  office,  even  that 
of  preiident  $  and  whatever  be  the  abufe  of 
power,  they  may,  after  a  ihort  period,  corred 
it. 

With  refpe£l  to  ctvi7  iiherty^  or  the  rights 
<^  individuals,  to  guard  which  is  the  great  ob- 
jed  of  political  liberty,  every  thing  that  is  moll 
Taluable  in  the  Englifh  confiitution  (which^ 
before  the  eftablifhment  of  this,  was  unquefli- 
onably  the  beft  in  the  world)  is  prefcrved,  and 
more  efFetQually  guarded. 

In  this  country  the  congrefs  has  no  power 
to  give  any  title  of  nobility,  or  any  exclufive 
privilege,  except  patents  for  a  limited  time,  to 
thofe  who  make  valuable  improvements  in  the 
arts.  There  is  alfo  no  general  eftablifhment 
of  any  fyftem  of  religion.  Confequently,  every 
perfon  is  at  full  liberty  to  make  the  beft  u^ 
that  he  can  of  all  his  faculties. 

For  every  alleged  offence  a  man  miift  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  his  equals,  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  in  confequencc  of  which  every 
accufed  perfon  muft  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy 
trial,  cannot  be  fufpended  except  in  cafe  of 
adual  rebellion,  or  invafion.  The  freedom  of 
fpeech  and  of  the  prefs  is  declared  to  be  invi*- 
olable,  though  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  law 
if  any  perfon  receive  injury  from  either. 

The 
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The  crime  of  high  treafon  cannot  be  ex-* 
tended  beyond  the  cafe  of  adually  levying 
vrar  againft  the  flate,  or  adhering  to  the  ene« 
mies  of  it. 

:  The  citiaens  of  each  of  the  feparate  Aates 
are  intitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens 
of  the  other  ftates. 

No  alteration  can  be  made  by  congrefs  with 
refpedi  to  emigration,  or  the  admiflipn-  of 
iirangers,  before  the  year  1808;  nor  can  a  tax 
be  impofed  for  this  purpofe  exceeding  ten  dol-^ 
lars  for  each  perfon. 

Notwithfianding  the  great  attention  that 
was  given  to  the  formation  of  this  conilitutioii^ 
it  was  not  fuppofed  to  be  incapable  of  im^ 
provement.  .Accordingly  it  was  provided  that 
two  thirds  of  the  houfe  of  congrefs  may  at  ^ny 
time  propofe  amendments  of  it  ^  and  on  the 
application  of  two  thirds  of  the  feparate  ftates^ 
they  muft  call  a  co?rvention  to  decide  concern- 
ing the  amendments  propofed,  and  thefe  mufl 
afterwards  have  the  fandion  pf  two  thirds  of 
the  dates.  * 

The  great  excellence  of  this  confiitution 
confifls  in  the  limplicity  of  its  objed,  which 
is  the  fecurity  of  each  individual  in  the  enjoy- 
Qient  of  his  natural  rights,  without  aiming  at 
much  pofitive  advantage  j    by  which  means 

every 
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every  perfon,  knowing  that  he  will  be  cfFefiu-^ 
ally  prote^ed  from  violence  and  injufiice,  both 
againft  the  evil-minded  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  will  be  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  all  his  faculties  for  his  own 
advantage  ^  and  this  he  will  better  underhand, 
and  provide  for,  than  the  ftate  could  do  for 
him. 

The  power  of  the  whole  community  may 
be  eaiily  united  in  works  of  acknowledged 
public  utility,  as  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable 
canals,  and  alfo  in  providing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, of  which  all  the  citizens  may  take  jad- 
vantage.  / 

:  The  hiftory  of  all  the  European  govern- 
ments ihows  that  there  is  no  wifdom  in  any 
government  aiming  at  more  than  this.  If  it 
be  impowered  to  teach  religion,  and  provide 
a  religious  creed  for  all  the  citizens,  it  may  as 
well  provide  a  philpfophical  one,  and  fix  an 
unalterable  mode  of  infirudion  in  any  of  the 
arts  of  life ;  the  confequence  of  which  would 
be  an  efFedual  ilop  to  all  improvements.  For 
every  improvement,  being  fuggefled  by  indi- 
viduals, would  be  oppofed  by  the  more  igno* 
rant  and  bigoted  majority,  educated  in  the  old 
fmperfed  methods. 

The  mode  of  choofing  by  eledors  leaves  the 

choice 
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choice  to  thofe  who  are  better  qualified  to 
judge  than  the  greater  number  who  choofe 
them.  At  the  fame  time  the  eledors^  being 
few,,  are  under  a  greater  decree  of  refponfi* 
bility.  All  hiftory  (howa  that  the  more  nu« 
merotts  is  the  body  that  decided  upon  any 
thing,  the  more  hafty,  intemperate.  Mid  inju« 
dicious  are  their  reiblutions.  In  a  multitude 
they  are  but  few  who  really  think  and  judge 
for  themfelves.  Confequently  they  are  guided 
by  a  few  who  do  think ;  but  being  under  no 
particular  refponfibility,  are  often  tnAuenoed 
by  their  private  views  to  miflead  the  reft. 

It  is  objeded  to  the  conilitution  of  the  fe^ 
nate,  that  the  members  are  not  chofen  by  the 
people  at  large,  that  they  are  too  few,  and  that 
thjsy  continue  in  office  too  long;  in  confe* 
quence  of  which  they  are  too  independent  on 
die  people,  and  more  eafiiy  gained  by  the 
Prcfidcnt. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  great 
advantage  in  a  fct  of  men  of  greater  age,  and 
experience,  not  chofen  by  the  common  people, 
and  who  continue  a  coniiderable  time  in  office; 
to  be  a  check  upon  thofe  who  are  chofen  at 
Ihorter  periods,  and  who  are  therefore  apt  to 
be  unreafonably  imprefTed  by  temporary  and 
local  circumftanccs,  fo  as  to  make  hafty  and 
improper  refolutions. 

One 
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•  One  ufe  of  a  icnate  in  which  every  qiid)!ioa 
may  be  difcuifed  independently  of  -the  houfe 
of  rcprefentativcs  is,  no  doubt,  the  having  an 
opportunity  of  rcconfidering  every  fubjedt,  and 
thereby  preventing  too  hafty  refolution^.  But 
this,  which  might  be  provided  for  many  v^^ays 
without  another  houfe,  is  not  the  oilly  ufe  of 
it.  Another,  and  of^ual  importance,  is  the 
viewing  it  with  diferent  eyes  and  in  different 
lights ;  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  very 
fame  body  of  men,  bearing  exadly  the  fame 
relation  to  their  fellow  citizens,  though  having 
the  fame  general  intereft  with  them. 

It  is  alfo  objeded  that  the  fmall  ftates  fend 
to  congrefs  the  fame  number  of  fenators  as  th^ 
largefl*  But  this  was  found  to  be  a  neceffary 
compromife,  in  order  to  induce  thofe  fmall 
ilates  to  join  the  union.  If  the  number  fent 
by  each  was  threey  infiead  of /iw?,  the  objedion 
would  be  in  a  great  meafure  anfwered. 

The  eledion  of  the  reprefentatives  every 
two  years,  and  not  annually,  hasthe  advant* 
age  of  making  them  in  a  fm^U  and  ufeful  de^ 
gree  independent  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  peo- 
ple, whofe  good  opinion  was  neceffary  to  their 
re-elediion.  In  this  fituation  were  the  elec* 
tions  annual,  they,  might  be  tempted  to  a£t  in 
their  l^giflative  capacity  in  a  manner  that  they 
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did  not  really  approve,  but  which  they  knew 
would  be.  more  pleaiing  to  their  conOituents; 
Thefe  being  numerous,  and  little  informed^ 
are  fubje^  to  improper  influence,  looking 
inore  to  their  immediate  than  to  their  remote 
and  permanent  interefl.  It  may  admit  of  a 
doubt  whether  a  triennial  would  not  for  this 
reafon  be  preferable  to  a  biennial  eledion.  A 
feptennial  one,  as  in  England,  would  make 
them  too  independent  on  their  eledl(»:s. 

Nothing  that  is  human  can  ever  be  able- 
lutely  perfeft  $  but  in  this  conftitution  every 
evil  incident  to  fociety  is,  to  appearance,  as 
well  guarded  againft  as  human  wiiHom  could 
devife;  and  the  experience  of  more  than 
fourteen  years  has  difcovered  but  few  things 
that  feem  to  want  amendment,  or  rather  a 
clearer  explanation. 

As  the  prefident  and  two  thirds  of  the  fc- 
nate  have  the  power  of  making  treaties^  and 
nothing  is  faid  of  the  limitation  of  that  power, 
they  have  claimed,  and  exercifed,  the  power 
of  making  treaties  to  regulate  commerce,  a 
power  which  is  exprefsly  confined  to  the  whole 
congrefs  5  and  on  the  fame  pretence  they  might 
make  treaties  ofi^nfive  and  defenfive  with 
foreign  nations,  and  thus  involve  the  country 

In  »  war. 

It 
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It  may  admit  of  a  doubr  whether  it  be  wife 
to  have  it  poflible  that  any  prefident  fhould 
hold  that  important  office  for  life,  in  confer 
quence  of  a  conftant  re^ledton ;  becaufe,  in 
thofe  circumfiances,  it  will  be  his  intereft 
(which  few  perfbns  have  magnanimity  enough 
to  overlook)  to  fill  places  of  truft  and  power 
rather  with  fuch  perfons  as  will  ferve  him  in 
his  ambitious  views, than  with  thofe  that  are  the 
befl  qualified  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the 
pfiice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  difad- 
vantage  in  frequent  changes  of  the  prefident, 
on  account  of  a  poflible  change  of  general 
maxims,  and  views  in  government,  which 
would  be  attended  with  inconvenience  both 
with  refpe€t  to  the  citizens  at  home,  and  in 
tranfadions  with  foreign  nations. 

Something  it  is  hoped  will  in  due  time  be 
done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation  as  at  the  eledlion  of  a  prefident  in 
1800  J  when  the  perfon  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  intended  for  prefident  by  all  the 
eledors,  and  all  their  confiituents,  might  have 
been  fet  afide,  and  the  perfon  intended  for 
vice  prefident  only  put  in  his  place. 

Aliens  may  now  become  citizens  in  five 
years ;  but  I  fee  no  good  reafon  why  any  per- 
fon adiually  refiding  in  the  country,  and  hav- 

I  2  ing 
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Ing  his  property  in  it,  fhould  not  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  except  that  of 
eligibility  to  offices  of  truft  and  power ;  nor 
do  I  fee  any  good  end  anfwered  by  oaths  qfal^ 
legiance.  It  is  furely  ftilficient  if  any  perfon 
found  to  aft  againft  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  be 
amenable  to  a  court  of  juftice,  and  punifhablc 
for  any  miiHemeanor,  Laftly,  we  are  warned 
by  the  adts  of  a  late  congreft  refpeAing  fedi- 
iron  and  aliens  to  fix  upon  fomething  lefs  liable 
to  mifconftruftion  and  abufe  on  thofe  im- 
portant articles. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  con- 
ftitution  (and  alfo  in  that  of,  I  believe,  all  the 
fubordinate  ftates)  that  in  no  other  country 
are  the  falaries  of  the  public  officers  lb  low. 
This  is  by  many  objcfled  to  them  as  a  dcfed, 
fincc  perfons  in  offices  of  the  greateft  truft 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  live  in  a  ftyle  fuf- 
ficiently  ftriking,  and  calculated  to  impofe  re- 
fped.  Alfo  when  by  old  age  or  difeafc  they 
are  rendered  incapable  of  difcharging  the  du- 
ties of  office^  no  provifion  whatever  is  made 
for  them. 

In  replying  to  this,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
reafonable  that  a  man  who  has  actually  ferved 
his  country  in  any  public  capacity,  as  that  of 
judge,  &c.  and  whofe  falary  while  in  office 

had 
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had  not  enabled  him  to  make  a  decent  provi* 
iion  for  old  age,  (hoiild  have  fome  recompence 
in  proportion  to  his  pail  fervices.  It  is  the  na- 
tural claim  of  every  old  and  faithful  fervant 
in  a  private  family; 

But  m  favour  of  the  maxim  of  this  govern- 
ment, which  gives  no  more  than  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  its  being  well  fcrved,  it  may  be  faid 
that  it  has  the  advantage  of  excluding  from 
offices  of  truft  thofe  who  may  be  fufpedled  of  co-^ 
veting  them  from  the  motive  of  avarice,  and  it 
leaves  the  more  room  for  men  of  honourable 
ambition,  and  who  cannot  be  fufpe£ted  of  be^ 
ing  aifluated  by  any  thing  elfe.  And  it  is  a 
poor  country  indeed  that  cannot  furnifh  per-^ 
ions  enough  of  independent  fortunes,  both 
able  and  willing  to  fcrvc  their  country  in  any 
capacity,  civil  or  military;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  hitherto  there  has  been  any  want 
of  fuch  candidates  in  this  country,  notwith^ 
^landing  the  fmallnefs  of  the  ialaries; 

If  the  honour  and  power  neceffarily  annexed 
to  public  oifices  be  thought  to  be  a  fufficient 
recompence  for  ferving  them,  why  ihould  any 
ntoTieyy  be  given  ?  If  there  ihould  be  no  choice 
of  men  of  talents  but  among  the  needy,  the  cafe 
would  be  different. 

In  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  things,  men  of  talents^ 
I  3  but 
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but  without  fortune^  may  think  themfclvcs 
happy  in  a  country  the  government  of  which 
is  fo  excellently  tonftitutcd,  and  fo  peculiarly 
favourable  to  ingenuity  and  induftry,  by  means 
of  which  they  may  ferve  themfelves,  and  the 
country  too,  in  many  ways,  independently  of 
having  accefs  to  public  offices.  They  are  not 
prevented  from  fuggefting  hints  to  thofe  who 
do  a£l,  though  they  cannot  aft  themfelves. 

To  annex  certain  privileges  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  property  operates  as  a  motive  to  in- 
duftry, by  which  property  may  be  acquired, 
and  this  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  laws 
of  every  country.  For  the  fame  reafbn  if  it  be 
the  objeft  of  any  country  to  {womote  the  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge,  and  general  informa* 
tion  (and  this  is  certainly  defirable  in  repub- 
lican government)  fome  privileges  ought  to  be 
given  to  thofe  who  can  read  and  write.  In 
France  every  perfon  is  excluded  from  giviiig 
his  vote  for  any  magiftrate,  who  cannot  do  it 
in  his  own  hand  writing,  fufficient  time  hav- 
ing been  previoufly  given  for  all  perfons  to 
qualify  themfelves  for  doing  it. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  alt  the  feparate  dates 
are  different  from  each  other,  and  are  yet  all 
of  them  truly  republican  (by  which  is  to.be 
^aderflood  that  in  all  of  them  every  individual 

has 
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lias  the  iatfie  civil  rights)  axid  as  the  e&tGt  and 
operation  of  each  of  them  may  be  feen  by 
thofe  who  give  due  attention  to  all  thai  pafles 
in  the  feveral  fiates,  there  is  not  in  any  part 
of  the  world  fo  good  an  opportunity  of  accjiliN 
ing  political  knowledge  as  in  this  country; 
efpecially  as  the  people,  having  changed  theit 
inftitutions,  have  no  invincible  objedions  to 
make  other  changes  that  may  be  tecoromendcd 
to  them.  For  this  purpofe  I  would  recom- 
mend the  account  of  the  Conftitutions  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  laji  amendments,^  &c. 
printed  by  Mr.  Duane,  A.  D.  i8oa  i  and  alfo, 
Q)n^aratrue  Fiew  of  all  the  Conftitutions  as  well 
as  that  of  the  United  States^  by  Dr.  Smith  of 
Virginia^  to  every  well  educated  yoting  man 
in  the  country. 

To  this  view  of  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  a  hint 
of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  of  particular  im- 
portance as  a  maxim  of  policy  in  the  prefent  fiatc 
of  the  country  in  general ;  though  I  have  en-* 
larged  upon  it  on  another  occafipn,  it  is  not 
to  favour  one  clafs  of  the  citizens  more  than 
another  by  any  meafure  c^  government,  efpe- 
cially the  merchant  more  than  the  fafmen 

Their  employments  are  equally  ufeful  to  the 
country,  and  therefore  they  are  equally  entitled 
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to  attention  and  protedion,  but  not  one  more 
than  the  other. 

If  the  merchant  will  rifk  his  property  at  fea, 
let  him  calculate  that  rifk,  and  abide  by  the 
confequence  of  it,  as  the  hufbandman  mud  do 
with  refped  to  the  feed  that  he  commits  to 
the  earth  ;  and  let  not  the  country,  confider 
itfelf  as  under  any  obligation  to  indemnify 
one  for  his  rifks  and  lofTes  any  more  than  the 
other,  efpecially  as,  in  the  cafe  of  the  mer- 
chant, it  might  be  the  caufe  of  a  war  with 
foreign  ftates.  If  there  fhould  be  danger  from 
the  depredations  of  privateers,  or  fhips  of  war 
of  any  other  kind,  let  the  merchants  have  the 
power  of  defending  their  property,  and  let 
them  and  the  infurers  indemnify  themfelves, 
as  they  always  will  do,  by  the  advanced  price 
of  their  goods,  but  in  no  other  way  whatever. 
If  in  defending  themfelves  they  offend  other 
nations,  let  them  be  given  up  to  punifliment 
as  pirates.  If  the  rifk  of  a  national  quarrel  be 
manifefl,  let  the  trade  be  prohibited. 

If  the  expence  of  fitting  out  fleets  for  the 
protcdlion  of  any  branch  of  commerce  exceeds 
the  advantages  that  arife  to  the  country  from 
tliat  commerce,  there  cannot  be  any  wifdom 
in  profecuting  it.  In  that  cafe  let  that  branch 
of  commerce  be  abandoned  j  and  it  may  be 

depended 
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depended  upon  that  the  country  will  not  long 
be  in  want  of  any  valuable  commodity  with 
which  the  merchants  of  other  countries  can 
fupply  it,  and  that  the  competition  will  pre- 
vent the  price  from  becoming  exorbitant. 

No  proper  merchandife^  or  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  it,  would  be  loft  by  this  means  5 
but  only  that  particular  branch  of  induftry  and 
gain  called  the  carrying  trade ^  which  would  be 
left  to  other  nations  that  could  carry  it  on  to 
more  advantage  ;  while  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, that  of  the  articles  that  the  country 
can  fpare,  for  thofe  that  it  wants,  would  be 
the  fame  as  before ;  and  the  capital  that  had 
been  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  might  be 
employed  to  more  advantage  fome  other  way, 
of  which  the  holders  will  be  the  beft  judges. 

I  fhall  only  take  the  farther  liberty  to  add, 
that  the  advantage  of  the  whole  equally  re- 
quires, that  nothing  be  done  in  favour  of  any 
particular  mode  of  gain,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
exercifed  by  natives.  Let  the  goods  of  fo- 
reigners be  brought  to  market  on  equal  terms 
with  theirs,  becaufe  what  every  purchafer  will 
then  gain  by  the  cheapnefs  of  the  commodity, 
will  far  exceed  what  would  be  gained  by  the 
favoured  nation;  and  why  (hould  numbers 
fuffer  for  the  emolument  of  a  few  individuals? 

If 
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If  it  be  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  individual  to 
carry  on  his  hufinefs  on  thefe  terms »  let  him 
employ  himfelf  and  his  refources  in  fome  other 
way,  but  without  any  diredlion,  or  afliftance, 
from  the  date. 


LECTURE    XLIV. 

Of  the  Permanence  of  Governments .  The  Balance 
of  Power  in  States,  particularly  in  England.  Dif- 
ferent Caujes  of  Civil  IVars.  Hazard  in  Revo^ 
lutions.  Right  of  Resistance.  Extent  of  States. 
General  Charadier  of  Statesmen. 

The  prcfervation  of  any  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment mufl  depend  upon  the  refpedi  which 
the  people  have  for  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  over- 
turned till  thofe  who  have  the  power  of  doing 
it,  are  both  difpofed  to  do  it,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  effeding  their  purpofe.  But  the 
common  people,  who  have  other  objeQs  to 
attend  to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal 
before  they  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  take 
the  trouble,  and  run  the  rifle,  of  redreffing 
public  wrongs  ^  and  if  they  were  fo  difpofed, 
they  might  be  incapable  of  union.  Whereas 
the  governors  of  a  country,  being  few,  and 

having 
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having  a  common  intereft,  can  readily  aflem- 
ble,  and  take  meafures  to  keep  themfelves  in 
power.  There  are,  therefore,  few  rebellions 
that  fucceed ;  and  when  they  do,  thofe  who 
have  felt  the  grievance  have  feldom  thought 
of  the  proper  method  of  redrefs,  or  preven- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  chance  of  being  well  fettled 
after  a  violent  revolution  is  very  fmall.  The 
people  may  be  carfcful  enough  to  avoid  one 
extreme,  but  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
falling  into  another.  Thus  the  rebellions 
againft  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  repub- 
lican forms  of  government,  fo  ill  conftrufted, 
that  they  fufFercd  more  under  them  than  in 
the  preceding  tyrannies.  The  fame  was  the 
cafe  with  many  of  the  fmall  ftatcs  of  Italy, 
when  they  emancipated  themfelves  from  the 
authority  of  the  German  emperors.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fubverfion  of  republics  has  ge- 
nerally produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  ftate  cannot  be  prefervcd  by  the 
univerfal,  or  very  general,  defire  of  the  peoi- 
ple,  it  may  be  faved  by  the  balancing  of  thofe 
powers  which  would  tend  to  deftroy  it ;  and 
as  all  the  different  orders  of  men  naturally 
wilh  for  more  power,  and  every  individual 
wiflies  to  rife  above  his  neighbour,  all  govern- 
ments may,  in  fadl,  be  confidered  as  in  this 

ftate. 
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ftate.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  fo  to  ar-^ 
range  the  different  parts  of  the  confiitution, 
as  that  a  ftruggle  for  power  may  be  prevented 
from  having  any  dangerous  effed.  And  per* 
haps  it  may  be  afferted,  that  the  more  diflind 
interefls  there  are  in  a  fiate,  the  eafier  it  will 
be  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power  within  it. 
For  when  there  are  only  two  interefts,  they 
will  each  have  but  one  objedl,  and  any  advant- 
age  they  fecure,  will  not  only  be  permanent, 
but  be  the  means  of  .gaining  fome  farther  ad- 
vantage,  till  the  whole  be  on  one  fide. 
Whereas  a  third  intereft  may  preferve  the 
balance,  if  no  one  of  the  three  be  able  to  over-* 
power  the  other  two.  In  this  cafe  any  one 
can  give  a  decided  fuperiority  to  either  of  the 
other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its  intereft 
in  preferving  its  independence,  and  not  unit- 
ing with  either  of  them. 

The  Englifli  conflitution  is  faid  to  have  this 
advantage,  as  the  power  of  the  ftate  is  lodged 
in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  be  governed  by  nanus^  but 
by  thingu  Real  fower  depends  upon  opinion^ 
or  interejl.  Regal  power  depends  upon  both. 
The  mere  refpe6l  for  a  king^  in  confequence 
of  his  perfon  being  held  facred,  does  alone,  in 
fome  countries,   render  his^  perfon    and   his 

power 
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power  inviolate,  whatever  excefles  he  be  guilty 
of,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  the  kings 
of  Morocco.  Something  of  this  fuperftitious 
fefpeft  for  royalty  is  found  in  England,  but 
before  the  late  revolution  there  was  much 
more  of  it  in  France.  But  befides  this,  the 
power  of  kings  depends  upon  the  power  they 
have  of  attaching  perfons  to  them  by  the  dif- 
pofal  of  honours  and  lucrative  offices,  as  well 
as  by  the  wealth,  of  which,  as  individuals,  they 
may  be  poiTefled.  Thefe  are  the  chief  fup- 
ports  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  England. 
If  the  king  had  nothing  but  his  nominal  right 
of  a  negative  on  the  votes  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  it  would  fignify  nothing.  He 
would  not  be  a  king  one  day  after  he  (hould 
infift  upon  it.  But  his  influence  is  fuch,  by 
other  means,  that  nothing  is  ever  prefented  to 
him  for  his  confirmation,  which  he  is  not  pre- 
vioufly  acquainted  with,  and  approves. 

The  power  of  the  lords  is  better  founded, 
its  they  have  more  real  property,  and  more  na-r 
tural  dependants.  But  in  England  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lords  is  now  but  little  compared 
with  that  of  the  commons ;  and  fhould  they 
take  any  part  againft  the  people,  their  privi- 
leges would  foon  be  aboliflied.  But  their  in-r 
iiuence  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  direflly  or 

indircdly, 
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indiredly,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  king 
on  the  other,  is  fuch,  that  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  any  bill  being  brought  before  them 
which  they  would  find  it  their  intereft  vio-^ 
lently  to  oppofe.  Beiides,  bodies  of  men  will 
always  concede  to  each  other  rather  than  riik 
the  confequence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  people  in  general,  having  had  long  ex- 
perience of  the  benefit  of  this  form  of  govern* 
ment,  though  great  numbers  of  them  are  often 
aggrieved,  and  complain  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  or  of  the  power  of  the  crown  j  yet 
their  reprefentatives  being  by  no  means  una<- 
nimous,  and  the  majority  of  them  generally 
with  the  court,  nothing  can  eafily  be  eSkStcd 
in  their  favour. 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  fo  great  a  part  of  the  real 
power  of  the  crown  itfelf  depends  upon  its 
influence  among  them,  it  might  feem  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  members  to  arrogate  more 
to  themfelves,  and  to  exercife  the  very  powers 
that  they  bellow  on  others.  Had  they  the 
power  of  perpetuating  themfelves,  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  fomething 
of  this  kind.  But  befides  that  their  power  as 
individuals  would  be  fmall,  and  of  no  long 
continuance,  they  are  only  the  deputies  of  the 

great 
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^eat  body  of  the  people,  who  refpe^i  the 
government  as  it  is ;  fo  that  however  wiiling 
the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  might 
be  to  take  more  power  into  their  own  hands, 
they  could  not  do  it.  The  fenfe  of  the  people^ 
as  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of  the 
eonftitution,  is  often  felt  to  be  a  real  check 
upon  public  meafures  by  whomfoever  they 
are  conduced  j  and  though  it  is  only  expreiTed 
by  talking,  writing,  and  petitioning,  yet  tu- 
mults and  infurredions  fo  often  arife  when 
the  voice )of  the  people  is  loud,  that  the  moft 
arbitrary  governments  dread  the  effcds  of 
them. 

When  governments  are  of  long  {landing, 
the  acquiefcence  in  them  is  fo  general,  that 
abufes  in  them  may  rife  to  a  much  greater 
heighth  without  endangering  the  confiitution, 
than  in  new  ones,  which  can  have  acquired 
no  refped  but  from  the  perfuafion  of  their  uti- 
lity ;  fo  that  when  forms  of  government  have 
begun  to  change,  they  have  often  gone  on  to 
change,  and  the  country  has  been  a  long  time 
in  an  unfettled  fiate,  till  the  people,  being 
weary  of  changes  from  which  they  have  de- 
rived no  benefit,  are  difpofed  to  acquiefce  \n 
any  thing  that  is  tolerable.  This  is  abun- 
dantly exemplified  in  the  late  revolutions  ia 

A  great 
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A  great  means  of  preventing  abufes  of  go- 
vernment, and  thereby  leffening  the  danger  of 
a  fubverfion  of  it,  is  the  liberty  of  fpeaking 
and  writing.  By  this  means  the  public  opir 
nion  being  known  in  good  time,  the  abufe 
will  not  rife  fo  high  as  to  require  a  violent 
remedy.  Governors  may  be  teafed  by  libels  i 
but  this  is  better  than  to  be  liable  to  be  feized 
and  flrangled  before  any  danger  be  appre-r 
hended,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Turkey  and  the 
Eaft.     There  anions  often  precede  words. 

Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  diflrefling 
to  a  country  as  attempts  to  change  its  form  of 
government.  Such  are  all  civil  wars  in  the 
Eaft,  and  fuch  were  thofe  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter  in  England,  by  which 
it  fufFered  more  than  in  the  civil  wars  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  the  objed  of  which  was  the 
redrefs  of  national  grievances,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  a  fubverfion  of  the  government  in 
which  they  rofe. 

In  the  former  cafe  it  is  the  ambition  of  in- 
dividuals that  is  the  fpring  of  adion,  and  this 
could  not  operate  unlefs  there  were  fuch  ftar 
tions  of  wealth  and  power  in  a  country,  as 
would  furnifh  an  objed  for  fuch  ambition.. 
In  a  country,  therefore,  in  which  there  are  no 
fuch  ftations  (in  which  a  mai^  can  enjoy  for 

hin^felf^ 
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himfclf,  and  traiifmit  to  his  poftcrity,  advant- 
ages much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
community)  the  only  object  of  ambition  muft 
be  to  create  fuch  fituations,  by  perfuading  the 
people  of  the  ncceflity,  or  the  ufe,  of  them; 
For  even  force  implies  the  voluntary  concur* 
rence  of  great  numbers,  who  muft  have  a  prof* 
ped  of  being  gainers  by  a  change,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  force  it  will  be  more  or  lefs 
difficult,  in  proportion  to  the  general  prepof^ 
feflion  in  favour  of  the  prefent  government 

In  the  monarchical  ftates  of  Europe  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  form  of  properly 
equal  government  (hould  be  eftablifhed  fdr  many 
ages  J  the  people  in  general,  and  efpecially  in 
France,  being  proud  of  their  monarchs,  even 
when  they  are  oppreffed  by  them*.  On  the 
contrary,  in  North  America,  there  feems  to  be 
no  profped  of  the  peaceable  eftablifhment  of 
any  form  of  government,  befides  one  in  which 
the  rights  of  all  (hall  be  equal.  The  attach- 
ment of  that  country  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
was  formerly  much  ftronger  than  that  of  Eng- 
land in  general.  But  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
country  is  now  ftrongly  againft  monarchy  in 

•  This  was  written  before  the  late  revolution  in  France, 
fince  which  the  general  afpe^l  of  things  is  greatly  changed 
indeed,  with  refpefl  to  all  the  governmentf  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IL  k  any 
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any  form.  They  will  hardly  receive  a  flranger 
in  the  chara^^er  of  kzngy  and  there  arc  no  fa- 
milies of  fufficient  diftindion  among  them- 
feives. 

A  fufficient  degree  of  reverence  for  any  form 
of  government  in  the  body  of  the  people  will 
fecure  the  continuance  of  it.  For  a  few  could 
never  overpower  the  many,  and  make  any 
change  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
fhould  difapprove  of.  But  a  government  ought 
to  be  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould  be 
jmoft  likely  to  gain,  and  to  preferve,  that  de- 
gree of  refped  which  will  infurc  its  continu- 
ance. It  fliould  provide  againft  any  man  gain- 
ing that  degree  of  power  or  influence,  which 
would  enable  him  to  lefTen  the  refpedl  for  the 
conflitution  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
and  induce  any  confiderable  number  of  them, 
from  a  regard  to  their  perfonal  intcrefl,  to  fa- 
vour his  fchemes  of  innovation.  For  when- 
ever any  perfon  fhall  be  in  a  fituation  in 
which  he  can  make  it  the  interefl  of  others 
to  increafe  his  power  at  the  expence  of  the 
refl  of  the  community,  we  may  prefume  that 
he  will  fuccced ;  fince  the  generality  of  man- 
kind will  prefer  their  private  interefl  to  the 
public  good.  No  government,  therefore,  can 
be  expelled  to  fland,  the  conflitution  of  which 

does 
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does  not  make  it  the  interefl  of  the  great  bo^ 
dy  of  the  people  to  preferve  it,  and  even  to 
watch  over  it,  in  order  to  prevent  aiiy  en- 
croachment upon  it. 

So  much  does  the  ftability  of  government 
depend  upon  opinion^  and  fo  many  are  the 
elements,  as  we  may  fay,  that  enter  into  the 
.  compofition  of  fuch  opinions  as  thefe,  that  no 
wife  man  will  pretend  to  forefec  the  cpnfe- 
quences  of  any  great  change  in  a  complex  form 
of  government  5  becaufe  he  could  not  tell  how 
far  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  people  would 
go  along  with  his  own  in  their  approbation  of 
It-  This  makes  it  prudent,  when  any  great 
changes  are  made,  to  retain  at  leafi  the  ancient 
forms  and  names  of  offices.  For  to  thefe  it  is, 
in  a  great  meafure,  that  the  public  opinion  is 
attached.  Though  Csefar  and  Auguftus  could 
fafely  affume  the  title  of  emperor ^  with  the 
moft  defpotic  power,  they  did  not  dare  to  take 
that  of  king;  and  in  England  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  contented  with  the  ftyle  of  protedlor. 
in  the  Roman  empire  all  the  forms  of  the  an- 
cient free  government  were  kept  upi,  afld  it 
Was  always  called  a  free  republic. 

So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  peo- 
ple get  to  the  forms  of  government,  to  which 
they  have  been  long  accuftomed,   that  it  will 

K  2  be 
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be  impoffible  for  them  all  at  once  to  exchange 
a  worfe  for  a  better,  and  even  which  by  its 
tffcAs  (hould  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  better. 

Though  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  were  originally  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  fo,  they  are  now  become  fo  different^ 
and  have  been  fo  long  foy  that  it  would  be 
abfolutely  impoffible  for  the  EngHfh  confti- 
tution  to  be  received  in  Prance,  or  the  French 
in  England.  If  the  experiment  could  be  madc^ 
the  two  nations  would  feel  as  awkwardly  as 
would  two  men  of  a  different  make  of  body 
on  exchanging  clothes.  If  the  change  ex- 
tended to  the  miitutia  of  things,  the  new  offi- 
cers would  not  be  able  to  adl  their  parts  with- 
out conftant  prompting;  and  to  teach  the 
people  in  general  a  knowledge  of  their  new 
laws,  would  be  no  lefs  difficult  than  teaching 
them  a  new  language. 

The  revolution  in  tTie  ftates  of  North  Ame- 
rica was  eafy,  beeaufe  there  were  few  things* 
to  change.  Not  only  did  the  fyftem  of  law,, 
and  the  mode  of  adminiftering  it,  continue 
the  fame,  but  the  general  fpirit  of  liberty^ 
which  they  foflered  from  their  firfl  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the  country,  though  it  had  been  in- 
fringed by  the  abfurd  policy  of  the  mother- 
eountry,   was  the  fame;   fo  that  nothing  was 

changed 
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changed  befides  the  executive  power.  There 
never  had  been  any  nobility  in  the  country, 
no  hereditary  power  of  any  kind,  nor  any 
general  eftablifhrnent  of  religion.  The  go- 
vernors, who  had  before  been  appointed  by  the 
king  of  England,  were  afterwards  chofen  by 
the  people  -,  but  they  exercifed  the  fame  powers 
with  the  preceding  governors,  and  in  the  hmc 
mannen 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  therefore, 
that.no  change  of  importance  be  attempted 
in  any  long  eftabliflied  government,  till  the 
niinds  of  the  people  be  prepared  for  it  by  the 
experience  of  fome  inconvenience  in  the  old 
on6  J  fb  as  to  have  produced  a  general  wifli 
for  a  change  -,  and,  if  poflible,  it  ihould  be 
made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it  be 
iSnally  ^ftablifl^d. 

An  old  and  complex  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment may  be  compared  to  a  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution of  nature  j  fincc  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  converfant  with  it  may  not  fully  under- 
ftand  it.  As  the  oldeft  phyfician  is  not  always 
able  to  prcfcribe  for  himfelf,  fo  the  whole 
legiflativc  body  of  any  country  are  not  to  be 
trufted  in  their  fchemes  of  improvement.  Hbw 
mdny  fingle  laws,  paffed  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation, are  obliged  to  be  repealed,  and  in 

K  3  a  very 
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a  very  fliort  time,  on  account  of  inconvenien- 
ces which  the  wifeft  men  could  not  forefee  ? 
The  operation  of  particular  laws,  and  much 
more  the  influence  of  a  whole  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, depend  upon  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  are  as  yet  but  imperfeQly 
underftood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  make  whatever 
changes  they  pleafe  in  the  conilitution  of  their 
government,  and  therefore  to  difplace,  and 
even  to  punifti  any  governors,  who  are  only 
their  fervants^  for  their  abufes  of  power,  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed. There  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity 
than  to  fuppofe  that  the  happinefs  of  a  whole 
nation  fliould  be  ifecrificed  to  that  of  any  indi- 
viduals. It  only  behoves  them,  as  they  muft 
neceflarily  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  and 
as  they  would  confult  their  own  future  ad- 
vantage, to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  any 
attempts  to  change  their  mode  of  government, 
or  to  punifli  their  governors.  The  notion  that 
kings  reign  by  a  divine  rights  independently  of 
the  dcfignation  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
that  they  are  not  accountable  to  them  for  the 
exercife  of  their  power,  is  now  univerfally 
and  defer vedly  exploded. 

Provided 
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Provided  flates  be  well  conftituted,  and 
wifely  governed,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  of 
much  importance  whether  they  be  of  great 
or  fmall  extent;  but  if  they  be  ill  conftituted, 
a  country  divided  into  fmall  ones  will  in  ge- 
neral be  a  fcene  of  the  greateft  mifery.  As 
it  requires  no  more  hands  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  large  fiates  than  thofe  of  fmall  ones,  and 
great  bodies  of  men  are  not  eafily  put  in  mo- 
tion, there  is  but  little  room  for  ambition  in 
great  empires.  Gonfequently  individuals  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  their  own  affairs,  and  con- 
fult  their  own  happinefs,  and  never  think  of 
taking  any  part  in  public  meafures  but  on  great 
emergencies,  fuch  as  may  not  occur  in  any 
one  country  in  fevcral  centuries.  But  when 
fiates  are  fmall,  many  more  perfons  are  within 
the  influence  of  ambition,  fadions  are  formed, 
animoflty  is  inflamed,  and  one  party  is  fel- 
dom  content,  without  thq  deftrudion  or  ba- 
nifhment  of  the  other  j  as  is  abundantly  ex- 
emplified in  the  hiftory  of  the  fmall  ftates  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  If  a  great  empire  be  toler- 
ably well  governed,  private  perfons  have  long 
intervals  of  peace,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  for 
ambitious  and  interefted  perfons  to  make  a 
commotion,  or  a  civil  war^  as  in  a  fmall  ftate. 

If  men  underftood  their  real  intereft,  and 
5  4  con^ 
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confbquently  faw  it  to  confifi  in  living  on 
good  terms  with  their  neigbboiu*s,  fmall  ftates 
might  find  no  inconvenience  even  with  refpeft 
to  great  undertakings.  For  where  the  wealth 
of  one  ilate  wa^  not  equal  to  any  public  work, 
in  which  a  number  was  interefled,  they  inight 
all  join  to  defray  the  expence.  But  while 
mankind  are  difpofed  to  national  jealoufy  and 
hoftility,  it  is  fometimes  of .  confequence  to 
(extend  the  bounds  of  a  ilate ;  as  for  inflance 
that  of  England  over  the  whole  ifland,  in- 
cluding Wales  and  Scotland ;  becaufe  it  brings 
an  increafe  of  ftrength,  and,  what  is  more, 
cuts  off  occafions  of  war. 

In  all  governments,  the  largeft  as  well  as  the 
fmalleft,  public  bufinefs,  as  h^s  been  obfCTved, 
will  be  done  by  a  few,  who  have,  either  no- 
minally the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands, 
f)r  who  have  gained  the  confidence  of  thofe 
who  have.  The  real  efFedive  perfons  in  the 
vaft  empire  of  Perfia,  or  of  Rome,  were  not 
more  in  number  than  thofe  who  tranfadl  the 
fame  kind  of  buiinefs  in  Holland  or  Venice, 
or  even  in  fmall  towns  and  corporations ;  and 
thofe  who  do  this  bufinefs  arc  not  always 
thofe  who  arc  efteemed  to  be  the  wifeft,  or 
the  moft  upright,  but  generally  the  moft  am-: 
.   bitious   and   buftling.      Intelligent  and  jvell 

difpofed 
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difpofed  perfbns  will  not  always  give  them- 
felves  the  trouble  which  Aations  of  public 
^<ruft  necelTarily  require,  and  therefore  eafily 
give  way  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  take  it 
upon  them,  and  whofe  intereft  or  ambitioa 
pufhes  them  on  to  do  it. 

Confidering  how  much  mtereft  and  ambition 
ure  gratified  by  dire£Hng  the  affairs  of  nations^ 
-and  how  much  more  violently  and  fteadily 
mankind  in  general  are  impelled  by  thefe  prin« 
ciples  than  by  any  other,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  hardly  any  other  than  men  of 
thefe  characters  in  places  of  trud  and  power ; 
and  of  the  two,  ambition  certainly  makes  a  bet- 
ter fiatefman  than  avarice.  The  views  of  the 
former  muil  have  a  connexion  with  the  good 
of  his  country,  though  it  be  not  his  proper  ob- 
jed  5  but  the  views  of  the  latter  may  be  the 
very  reverfe  of  it.  No  country,  therefore, 
ought  to  complain  if  they  have  nothing  to  lay 
to  the  charge  of  their  governors  beiides  am- 
bition, or  the  defire  of  diftinguifhing  them* 
felves  and  their  families,  and  eftablilhing  a 
pame  with  diilant  nations  and  poflerity,  pro- 
vided the  rights  of  individuals  be  jiot  facrjficed 
fPJtr 
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LECTURE    XLV. 

How  much  Government  under  any  Form  is  preferable 
to  a  State  of  Barbarijm.  Refinement  in  Men^s 
Ideas  keeps  Pace  with  Improvements  in  Govern- 
ment. The  European  Governments  (and  parti- 
cularly the  Englifli)  traced  from  their  firft  Rife 
in  Germany  to  their  prefent  Form.  The  Conftitur 
Hon  of  the  ancient  German  States.  State  of 
their  Armies.  Divijion  of  the  conquered  Lands. 
Upon  what  Terms  held.  How  Feuds  became 
hereditary.  How  the  Clergy  became  an  ejfeniial 
Part  of  the  State.  Upon  what  Terms  the  great 
^ Lords  difpofed  of  their  Lands.  Taxes  of  the 
feudal  Times.  Power  of  a  Lord  over  his  Vaffals^ 
tVhy  allodial  EJiates  became  converted  into  feu- 
dal. fVhen  this  took  Place  in  England.  The 
Method  of  adminijiering  Juftice.  tVhere  the 
fupreme  Power  was  lodged. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  govern^ 
merit  under  any  of  the  before-mentioned  forms 
IS  infinitely  preferable  to  a  ftate  of  barharifm 
and  anarchy.  Idlenefs,  treachery,  and  cruelty, 
are  predominant  in  all  uncivilized  countries, 
notwlthftanding  the  boafts  which  the  poets 
make  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind,  before  the 
^reflion  of  empires  \  and  their  vices  and  bad 

habits 
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habits  lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind 
arrive  at  fettled  and  regular  forms  of  govern^ 
ment.  There  is  no  borrowing  in  barbarous 
countries,  fays  Montefquieu,  but  upon  pledges  j 
fo  little  influence  have  ideas  of  property,  and 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  over  uncivilized  people. 
Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
grant than  in  thofe  unfettled  times  of  the 
Saxon  government  in  England,  during  the  ra* 
vages  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly  in  the 
long  reign  of  Ethelred.  Whatever  vices  ci- 
vilized countries  may  abound  in,  there  is  no 
xnan,  fays  Voltaire,  who  would  think  his  life 
and  property  fo  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor, 
or  a  Tartar,  as  in  thofe  of  a  French  or  Englifli 
gentleman. 

That  mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high 
ideas  of  the  Jorms  of  Ju/iice  is  evident,  fays 
Montefquieu,  from  many  fads  in  hiftory. 
Nothing  was  more  infupportable  to  the  Ger- 
mans than  the  tribunal  of  Varus  ;  and  Mjlhri- 
dates,  haranguing  againft  the  Romans,  re- 
proached them  with  the  formalities  of  their 
law.  As  to  idlenefs,  all  uncivilized  nations 
are  notorious  for  it.  The  barbarous  troops 
which  the  Romans  hired  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  the 
g.oman  difcipline  and  fatigue.    Till  about  the 

time 
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time  of  the  reformation,  the  Scotch,  as  they 
were  the  moft  uncivilized,  were  the  moft  indo- 
lent people  in  Europe,  and  thofe  people  that 
are  called  the  aboriginal  Irifh  are  to  this  day 
extremely  averfe  to  all  kinds  of  labour.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  all  uncivilized  countries,  cattle 
which  propagate  of  themfelves,  bear  a  much 
lower  price  than  corn,  which  requires  more 
art,  labour,  and  fiock  to  raife  it  than  fuch 
people  are  poiTeffed  of. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confider  all  coun- 
tries as  barbarous^  that  are  not  policied  as  ours, 
and  other  great  nations,  are.  Where  there 
are  no  regular  laws,  eftabKflied  cujicms  may 
have  the  fame  effcdl,  and  be  as  much  refped^ 
ed.  And  in  countries  where  there  is  but  little 
property,  the  inconvenience  of  this  more  free 
mode  of  life  is  very  flight.  As  the  neceflary 
attendant  on  having  little  property  is  little 
labour,  many  perfons  are  particularly  pleafed 
with  it. 

The  North  American  Indians  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  their  roving  way  of  life,  in  which, 
though  they  occafionally  make  the  greateft 
exertions,  they  are  not  obliged  to  conftant 
labour.  "  Nor  can  we  fay,''  fays  Mr.  Char- 
levoix, "  that  this  is  owing  to  their  not  being 
"  acquainted  with  our  modes  of  life.     Many 

Frenchmen 
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**  Frenchmen  have  tried  their  way  of  life,  and 
*'  were  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  feveral  of 
*^  them,  though  they  could  have  lived  very 
"  comfortably  in  the  colonies,  could  never  be 
"  prevailed  upon  tq  return  to  them.  On  the 
"  contrary,  there  never  was  fo  much  as  a 
"  fingle  Indian  that  could  be  brought  to  relifli 
"  our  way  of  living.  Children  have  been 
*'  taken,  and  have  been  brought  up  with  a 
"  great  deal  of  care,  nothing  had  been  omitted 
"  to  hinder  them  from  having  any  knowledge 
**  of  their  parents  j  yet  the  moment  they  have 
*'  found  themfelves  at  liberty,  they  have  torn 
"  their  clothes  to  pieces,  and  have  gone  acrofs 
"  the  woods  in  queft  of  their  countrymen.  An 
Iroquois  was  even  a  lieutenant  in  our  army, 
yet  he  returned  to  his  own  nation,  carry- 
ing with  him  only  our  vices,  without  cor- 
•*  reding  any  of  thoie  which  he  brought  along 
•*  with  him^."  The  roving  life  of  the  Tar- 
tars is  peculiarly  pleafing  to  them.  It  is  en- 
tertaining, fays  Mr.  Bell  f ,  to  hear  them  com- 
miferate  thofe  who  were  confined  to  one  place 
of  abode,  and  obliged  to  fupport  themfelves 
by  labour. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  entertaining 

•  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.        +  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  450^ 
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oh]c6k  to  a  fpeculative  mind  than  td  mark  the 
progrefs  of  refinement  in  the  ideas  of  a  people 
emerging  from  a  filate  of  barbarifm,  and  ad- 
vancing by  degrees  to  a  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment. There  is,  in  particular,  a  natural 
connexion  between  government  and  ideas  of 
property.  From  the  weak  and  infantine  ftate 
in  which  both  are  originally  found,  both  of 
them  have  arrived,  by  equal  degrees  of  im- 
provement, at  the  ftability  and  perfedion 
which  they  enjoy  at  prefent. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fubjed  enables  us  to 
account  for  many  fads  in  ancient  hiftory.  In 
ancient  times,  the  property  of  land  was  not 
fo  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was 
little  better  than  a  right  oiuJufruB^  or  a  power 
of  ufing  the  fruits  for  the  fupport  of  the  pof- 
fefTor  and  his  family.  And  as  the  manner  of 
living  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  fimplc 
than  it  is  now,  the  accounts  we  read  of  the 
divifion  of  lands  by  Lycurgus,  and  other  an- 
cient Legiflators,  are  more  credible  than  they 
would  appear  from  judging  according  to  the 
prefent  ideas  of  mankind.  Timoleon,  when 
he  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  Syracufans  and 
Selinuntians,  whofe  country  was  greatly  de- 
populated, invited  over  forty  thoufand  men 
from  Greece,  and  diftributed  fo  many  lots  of. 

land 
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land  among  them,  to  the  great  fatisfad^ion  of 
the  old  inhabitants. 

Whenever  we  read  of  great  fimplicity  in 
the  manner  of  tranfmitting  landed  property, 
we  may  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  the 
people  are  not  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life. 
A  more  particular  account  will  be  given  of  the 
progrefs  of  men's  ideas  and  cuftoms  with  re- 
fped  both  to  this  fubjedl  and  fome  others, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  laws.  In  this  ac- 
count of  the  ftatc  of  barbarous  nations  we, 
muft  not  omit  obferving,  that  it  is  a  ftrong  in- 
dication of  the  approach  of  the  northern  na- 
tions towards  humanity  and  politenefs,  that 
their  compenfations  for  injuries  done  to  wo- 
men were  generally  double. 

Th6  progrefs  and  revblutions  of  government 
itfelf,  after  it  is  once  eftablifhed,  is  an  object 
very  deferving  of  the  clofeft  attention.  No 
government  ever  underwent  more  revolutions 
than  the  Roman,  and  hiftory  affords  the  fairefl 
opportunity  of  tracing  them  in  all  their  caufes 
and  efFedls ;  as  has  been  done  in  an  excellent 
manner  by  Montefquieu,  in  his  treatife  on  the 
rife  and  declenfion  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  no  Icfs  entertaining  to  trace  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  particularly  the  Englifh^ 
from  their  firij;  rudiments  in  the  woods  of 

Germany 
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Germany,  to  their  prefent  ftate.  But  hiftory 
affords  little  light  for  this  purpofe,  and  there- 
fore learned  men  have  adopted  difierent  hy- 
pothefes  about  fcvcral  particulars  relating  to 
it  i  and  party  prejudices  have  made  them  enter 
writh  too  much  keennefs  and  animofity  into  a 
fubje<a  which  exhibits  a  moft  agreeable  prot 
ped  to  a  philofopher  living  under  thofe  go- 
vernments. 

As  an  example  of  the  progrefs  of  govern- 
ment, I  fhall  trace  as  briefly  as  poflible  all  the 
capital  changes  in  the  conftitution  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  governments,  and  particularly 
the  Englifh ;  beginning  with  their  firft  rude 
ftate  in  their  native  country,  and  compre- 
hending the  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline  of  the 
feudal  Jyftem^  which  prevailed  wherever  thofe 
barbarous  invaders  fettled.  I  fliall  not  flop  to 
prove,  or  to  refute,  any  particular  hypothefis, 
but  proceed  without  interruption  in  that  ac- 
count which  to  me  appears  the  moft  probable. 

Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  nations^ 
and  the  nations  into  pagi^  each  of  which  had 
its  own  prince,  judge,  or  general.  The  power 
of  each  of  the  pagi  was  lodged  in  the  aflembly 
of  all  the  freemen  of  the  pagus,  and  the  power 
of  the  whole  nation  in  the  general  aflembly  of 
that  nation* . 

Every 
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Every  man's  oWn  family  and  flaves  were 
fcatirely  fubjcd  to  him.  All  the  lands  were 
annually  divided  among  all  the  freemen,  who 
parcelled  it  out  to  their  flaves  and  dependants 
upon  certain  conditions,  always  referving 
enough  of  the  yearly  produce  to  maintain  their 
own  families  in  abundance. 

Bach  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen  volunteers,  who  were  main* 
tained  at  his  expence,  and  fought  with  him  in 
battle.  The  fons  alfo  of  thofe  who  had  didin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  a£ts  of  valour  had  the 
like  attendants.  They  were  called  companions^ 
or  ambaffi:  in  the  foathem  parts  of  Gaul  Jol^ 
duru\  and  afterwards  in  England  thanes^  and 
they  lived  fcattercd  up  and  down  the  country* 
When  they  went  to  war,  the  troops  of  every 
tribe  and  province  fought  uiidef  the  fame 
fiandard,  divided,  probably,  into  thoufand^^ 
hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  each  of  which  com« 
panics  had  its  own  commander. 

The  prince,  where  there  was  one,  had  a 
larger  divifion  of  land,  and  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  all  fines,  which  were  impofed  for  all 
crimes  except  treafon  and  adultery.  His  office 
was  for  life. 

At  the  general  affembly,  every  freeman  had 
an  equal  vote«     Upon  ordinary  occafions  the 

Vol.  IL  l  pagi 
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pagi  might  fend  their  leaders,  but  upon  ex-* 
traordinaryoccafions  every  freeman  was  obliged 
to  be  prefent  under  the  fevered  ppnalties. 
Then  peace  and  wax  were  proclaimed,  ambaf^ 
ikdors  fent,  and  the  common  general  choien^ 
and  to  this  aifembly  all  inferior  officers  werd 
accountable  for  their  behaviour.  No  pecfoR 
could  bear  arms  for  the  public  till  he  h&d  been 
prefented  here.  The  princes  of  each  diftrid 
prepared  matters  for  this  afibmbly,  as  a  iftand-* 
ing  council  of  fiate,  and  to  them  all  ambaila* 
dors,  &c.  applied.  The  druids,  who  were  the 
only  priefis,  and  the  chief  nobility^  in  the 
country,  and  who  were  exempt  from  all  fecu* 
lar  incumbrances,  and  maintained  at  the  com- 
mon charge,  prefided  in  the  afiembly. 

All  the  freemen  ferved  in  the  army  without 
pay,  and  the  general  was  not  quite  abfolute^ 
being  often  retrained  by  his  council,  and  by 
his  companions. 

When  a  conqueft  was  made,  the  general 
and  council  divided  the  land  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  were  pagi  in  the  army.  Thcfe 
again  were  divided  by  their  proper  chiefs 
among  the  feveral  families,  according  to  their 
rank  and  efteem.  Some  fuppofe  that  the  lands 
of  the  pagi  became  counties^  the  fhare  of  a 
ihoufand  a  trything^  the  ihare  of  one  hundred 

an 
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an  hunini^  and  that  of  ten  a  tyiKingi  each  nn* 
der  Its  own  eoldorman.  But  Mr.  Millar  feems  to 
have  proved  that  ztything  was  the  fame  thing 
tvith  a  village^  and  did  not  comprehend  any 
precife  number  of  perfons  or  families.  This, 
however,  might  come  to  be  the  cafe  in  a 
courfe  of  time,  though  the  original  diftribntion 
might  be  according  to  the  number  of  pcrfoni 
Or  families. 

So  long  as  their  conquefts  were  m  the  Icaft 
mfecure,  and  confequehtly  they  had  occafion 
ft>r  the  continual  exercife  of  arm3>  the  whole 
body  of  the  migrating  people  preferved  the 
Idea  of  the  encampment  of  a  large  army.  Th^ 
office  of  general,  from  being  occafional,  be- 
came of  courfe  perpetual,  that  is,  he  was  d 
king^  but  elective,  as  before.  Every  freeman 
was  ready  at  the  military  call,  and  every  grant 
of  lands  was  upon  condition  of  military  fctvice* 

Land  thus  diflributed  was  called  thane  hnd^ 
or  ho€k  land^  the  pofTeffors^  thanes:  and  every 
particular  inheritance,  a  fioh  oifmd^  ift  Latin 
heneficium. 

As  long  as  the  moft  diftant  view  to  their 
native  country  remained  to  thefe  Germans,  ia 
thefe  foreign  fettlements,  poffcffions  could  not 
regularly  defcend  to  a  man's  heirs,  who  might 
not  be  able  to  defend  them  5  but  by  degrees, 

I*  %  as 
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as  valour  ceafed  to  be  necefTary,  from  the  fo- 
curity  of  their  conquefts,  feuds  beeame  here« 
ditary.  Then  thofe  who  held  immediately  of 
the  king  were  called  tenants  in  capile^  and  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  king's  courts,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  every  perfon  who  held  land 
of  another  attended  the  court  of  his  immeiUate 
fupcrior. 

When  chriflianity  was  introduced  among 
thefe  nations,  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the 
church,  and  the  biihops  held  them  as  all  other 
tenants  did,  on  condition  of  military  fervice. 
But  afterwards  they  held  lands  in  what  was 
called  frankalmorgne^  when  only  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  prayers,  were  required  of  thern^ 
Thofe  of  the  fupcrior  clergy  who  held  lands 
immediately  of  the  king  were  tenants  in  capite^ 
and  obliged,  as  fuch,  to  give  attendance  in  the 
king's  courts. 

The  greater  thanes  granted  lands  out  of 
their  divifion  to  their  immediate  friends  and 
followers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  received 
them,  and  their  beneficiaries  were  called  vaf- 
fals.  Of  thefe,  however,  only  fome  received 
grants  upon  condition  of  military  fervice,  others 
(though  thefe  were  probably  fuch  as  had  been 
in  a  ftate  of  fefvitude)  chofe  to  follow  hul^ 
bandry,  and  were  cisXXtA  fockmen^   Thefe  held 

their 
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their  landt.  upon  condition  of  aflifting  their 
.brd  in  his  ploughing  and  reaping.  But  after- 
wards, inAead  of  the  afiual  fervicc  of  the 
pbugh,  they  fupplied  their  lord  with  com, 
•cattle,  and  clothes,  and  laftly  with  ntaney^  as 
an  equivalent  for  them. 

-  The  ground  which  lay  neareft  the  habita- 
tion of  every  freeman  was  given  to  the  care  of 
his  own  flaves,  who  tilled  the  ground  for  him. 
Thefe  were  called  vilkins^  and  went  with  tfae 
(oil,  having  no  liberty  either  to  leave  their 
matters,  or  quit  the  place.  > 

All  the  taxes  which  the  feudal  laws  obliged 

^  vaiTals  to  pay  to  their  fuperiors,  thanes  to  the 
king,  and  their  vaffals  to  them,  were  upon  the 

r  three  following  occafions ;  when  his  eldeft  fon 
was  made  a  knight,  when  his  elded  daughter 

,  was  married,  and  to  ranfom  him  when  he  was 
taken  prifbner. 

Every  lord  was  fupreme  judge  of  his  own 
.vaiTals,  and  always  their  general  in  time  of 
war.  When  his  power  of  judge  was  abufed, 
all  capital  cafes  were  referred  to  a  fuperior 
jurifdidion,  or  to  fuch  perfons  as  the  king 
fent  from  time  to  time  to  affiil  the  great  men 
in  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  and  to  fee  that 
be  was  not  wronged  in  his  (hare  of  the  fines, 
which  was  generally  one  third. 

,  L  3  Land^ 
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Lands  which  were  not  diftributed  to  die 
free  foldiers,  but  which  v^n  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  or  were  occupied  by 
new  comers,  were  called  ^kdial^  or  folk  Lmdsj 
and  the  occupiers  were  governed  by  the  king 
who  fent  a  r/ff ,  or  eolAffmm^  (who  was  always 
to  be  a  proprietor  of  bock  land,)  to  prefide 
over  them.     To  him  was  afterwards  added 

.  another  ftanding  magiftrate,  called  the  heteroci^ 
whofe  o£ce  refembled  that  of  lord  lieutenant 
in  the  county  5  whereas  the  office  of  our  pre- 
{^ntjheriffs^  was  derived  from  the  other.  This 
rive^  ox  Jheri^^  held  the  rive  imte^  Jcyremote^ 
or  folk  mote ;  and  thane  land  is  fometimes . 
called  rive  land. 

Both  the  king's  vaiTals,  and  thofe  of  the 
greater  lords  had  greater  privileges  than  the 
pofTeflbrs  of  allodial  efiates.  Among  others, 
their  lives  were  rated  higher.  On  this  account 
thole  pe;rrons  who  poflefled  allodial  efiates 
often  chofe^  for  their  greater  fecurity,  to  put 
themfclves  under  the  prote^ion  of  fome  power- 
ful lord.     When  this  was  done  univerfally^ 

•  t\it  feudal  Jyjiem  may  be  faid  to  be  fully  eAab- 
lilhed ;  which  was  not  the  cafe  in  Bngland 
till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror*  Then, 
too,  eftates  firft  d^^fcended  entire  to  the  eldeft 
fan,  whereas  before  they  had  been  equally 

divide4 


divided  among  ali  the  fons.  Aa  equal  dtvifioa 
did  not  fuit  the  interefi  of  the  great  fetidatoriafi 
lords,  who  were  raore  efibdhialLy  and  expe- 
ditioufl^r  ferved  fay  one  powerful  vafTal,  or  a!' 
few  fuch,  than  by  many  weak  ones,  depend*^ 
sng  immediately  upon  themfelves. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of  etery 
province  met  at  lea?ft  twice  every  year  in  the 
fcyre  mote.  In  this  court  caufes  of  religion 
were  firfi  heard,  then  pteas  of  the  crown,  and 
laftly  private  caufes ;  and  fentcnce  was  given 
by  the  preiideats,  who  were  the  earl,  the 
bifhop,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  juries  were  introduced! 
kita  the  Engliib  courts.  He  alfo  completed 
lAic  di vifion  of  the  country  into  counties,  tyth- 
ings,  and  hundreds,  and  made  other  excellent 
regutisLtiofis  for  the  more  effe^ual  adminiflra* 
tion  of  juftice. 

The  legiHative  power  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  alio  the  power  of  peace  and  war, 
was,  in  the  Saxon  times,  todged  in  the  aiTem* 
faly  of  the  whole  nation,  called  the  foihmote^ 
or  myceigemote^  in  which  every  proprietor  of 
hodj  at  baft  to  the  amount  of  five  hides,  bad 
2  power  of  vothig.  To  this  there  was  a  wru 
ten^gemote^  confifting  of  the  king's  companionSp 
or  thanes,  the  governors  of  the  feveral  coun- 

h  4  ties, 
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tics,  and,  after  the  introdu(5^ion  of  chriftianityi 
biihops,  and  others  of  the  fupcrior  clergy. 

f  robably,  however,  the  mycelgenuae  and  v)H^. 
Unagemote  might  confifl  of  the  fame  perfons; 
the  former  being  the  regular  affcmbly  of  tho 
i;vhole  body  at  dated  times,  and  the  latter  thp(e 
lyho  ufually  attended  on  any  particular  call  \ 
s^nd  thofe  would-be  fuch  as  were  neareft  the 
king,  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  and  experience 
the  greateft  truftwas  repofed,  byhimfelf,  and 
thp  nation  at  large. 

The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  efiates 
made  a  change  in  the  great  council  of  the  na^ 
tion.  In  the  former  cafe  the  landholders  af* 
fembled  in  their  own  right,  in  the  latter  as 
the  dependants  on  the  crown.  But  the  change 
having  been  gradual,  a&d  thoie  who  aifembled 
by  different  rights  probably  meeting  at  the 
fame  time  and  place,  it  is  not  particularly 
noticed  by  biilorians. 

The  tnycplgemotc,  it  is  faid,  ibmetimes  aU 
tered  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  It  is  certain 
tb^t  the  Saxon  kings  had  not  the  fame  power 
that  was  afterwards  acquired  by  our  princes. 
Their  lives  were  rated  no  higher  than  thofe  of 
any  other  freemen.  The  king  aifembled  tho 
mycelgemote  upon  extraordinary  occafions^ 
and  ordioanly  that  affembly  met  in  the  fpriiig. 

The 


The  mod  confiderable  branch  of  the  royal  pre« 
TOgitive  was  the  appointing  the  chief  offices  of 
ehurch  and  ftate,  as  governors  of  conntieS) 
bifhops,  abbots,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  faid  by  fome,  that,  upon  particn* 
lar  occafions,  there  was  alfo  a  fananglicum  in 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  where  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  whole  nation  were  chofen« 
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in  ivhat  Circumftances  the  Feudal  Syflem  acquired 
•:  Strength,  fhe  Violence  and  Infecurity  oftlnfe 
"  Times.  Inconfiftent  with  Commerce.  Balance  of 
Pvwfir  of  thoje  Times.  fVager  of  Battle.  Pri-^ 
vate  Confederacies.  Knight  Errantty.  Caujes  of 
the  Decline  of  the  Feudal  Syjlem.  Expenfive 
ff^ars.  Progrefs  of  the  Arts.  Improvements  in 
theArtqffVar. 

In  countries  which  were  perpetnally  in  a 
vftate  of    war,'  the  feudal    fyflem   acquired 
ilrength,  and  became  more  analogous  to  itfelf 
:  in  all  its  parts.    Thus,  in  England,  during  the 
:-  Saxon  times,  we  fee  only  the  general  outlines 
/of  it,  but  in  Normandy,  about  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  in  its.  perfec- 
tion, 
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tkm,  and  id  that  ftate  it  was  by  him  intro- 
duced into  £ngland«  Tben^  when  the  inte^ 
reft  (^  the  lord  was  the  ftrongeft  in  his  fief 
(except  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  he  conld 
not  refiife  entrance  to  the  proper  heir)  it 
oould  not  be  alienated  without  his  confentf 
btcanfe  it  was  unrcafbqable  that  he  (botild 
have  a  vaflal.  who  was  diikgreeable  to  him  ob«- 
traded  upon  him.  The  heirefs  could  not 
marry  without  his  confent  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon.  Upon  thcfe,  and  a  variety  of  other  occa- 
fions,  the  fuperior  lord  (who  is  generally  call- 
ed lord  paramount)  infifled  upon  large  fines 
from  his  vaiTab,  which  kept  the  common  peo^ 
pie  in  a  flate  of  the  moft  abjedl  dependence 
upon  a  few  great  landholderar. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered^  therefore,  that 
no  flouridiing  cities,  no  extenfive  commeree, 
no  encouragement  for  the  polite  arts,  were 
ever  found  under  governments  purely  feudal. 
Indeed,  the  whole  fcene  of  the  feudal  times 
was  too  full  of  war  and  confufion  to  admit  of 
thefe  improvements.  The  di&rent  orders 
of  vafTalage  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  quarrels 
and  procefies,  which  could  only  be  decided  by 
force  of  arms. 

Every  lord  jn  thofe  days,  having  independ-- 
ent  juhfdit^ion,  and  his  own  vafTals  imme* 
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diately  devoted  to  him,  was  in  fad  a  petty  fo- 
vcreign  j  and  a  few  of  thefe  in  a  country  were 
generally  an  over*-match  for  the  king,  and 
often  occafioned  the  greateil  diforders.  Per^ 
haps  never  was  there  a  worfe  government, 
or  a  government  in  which  there  was  lefs  prt>* 
vifion  for  the  fecurity  and  haj^inefs  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  than  in  this.  Had  not  re* 
ligion,  or  rather  fuperftition,.  provided  an  afy- 
luffl  for  a  few,  thofe  times  in  which  the  feu- 
dal fyfiem  was  at  its  height,  would  have  been 
nothing  more  than  perfed  anarchy  andconfu- 
iion.  Thefts,  rapine,  murders,  and  diforden 
of  all  kiadsy  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe  to  a  degree  almoil  incredible,  and 
hardly  compatible  with  the  fubfiftence  of  civU 
fociety.  Every  offender  (heltered  himfelf  under 
fomc  chieftan,  who  fcreened  him  from  jufticc*. 

*  The  power  of  the  great  feudal  lords  arofe  from  the  great 
numbers  of  perfons  who  were  attached  to  them;  and  this  at- 
tachment arofe  from  their  being  wholly  dependent  upon  them. 
They  were  cither  their  tenants,  or  were  kept  without  labour 
by  their  liberality.  An  ancient  baron  could  make  no  other 
ufe  of  his  fuperiluity.  At  prefent  an  Englifli  nobleman  may 
be  richer  than  any  ancient  baron,  being  able  to  command  the 
labour  of  more  perfons,  by  paying  them  wages ;  but  as  thefe 
perfons  are  only  employed  by  him  occafionally,  and  they  all 
ferve  others  as  well  as  him,  they  have  no  attachment  to  him 
in  particular.  If  he  did  not  employ  them,  they  would  not 
ftarve,  and  therefore  they  feel  themfelves  as  inaependent  of 
hun,  as  he  is  of  them.  In  fad,  no  perfons  are  more  inde« 
pendent  than  thofe  who  are  wiiling  to  labour,  and  arc  fure  of 
pndicg  employment 
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Many  of  the  moft  renowned  commanders 
in  the  time  of  Bdward  III.  and  the  following 
feigns,  had  been  leaders  of  banditti ;  and  it 
was  ufual  for  princes  who  could  not  fubduc 
them,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and 
to  be  fupplied  by  them  with  many  thoufands 
of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  English  forces  in 
France  were  generally  of  this  kind  of  men. 
When  Bdward  IIL  commanded  an  army  oi 
an  hundred  thoufand  men  in  Flanders,  they 
were  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  foreigners. 

Voltaire  fays  that  about  the  time  of  Otho, 
every  caftle  was  a  capital  of  a  fmall  ftate  of 
banditti,  and  every  monaftery  an  armed  gar* 
rifon;  the  harvefls  were  either  burned,  cut 
down  before  the  time,  or  defended  fword  in 
hand}  the  cities  were  reduced  in  a  manner 
to  deferts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by  fre- 
quent and  long  famines. 

A  circumftance  which  kept  things  tolerably 
well  balanced,  with  refped  to  public  liberty, 
and  which  prevented  the  power  of  any  one 
from  oppreffing  the  reft,  was  the  number  of 
powers  and  interefts  which  were  perpetually 
flruggling  for  fuperiority.  The  king  con- 
duced himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles,  the 
barons  by  another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and 
the  commons  by  a  fourth.    All  their  views 
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were  incompatible,  and  each  prevailed  accord- 
ing as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it.  The 
clergy  in  general  held  a  very  ufeful  middle 
place,  checking  the  power  of  the  king,  or  of 
the  barons,  according  as  either  of  tliem  pre* 
vailed  too  much,  and  threatened  their  privi- 
leges, and  the  general  liberty  of  the  fiate; 
though  it  was  the  former  only  that  they  were 
concerned  about. 

When  the  feudal  fyfiem  had  taken  place, 
and  not  before ;  and  confequenly  when  (there 
being  no  effedlual  provifion  to  reftrain  vio- 
lence) it  had  been  fo  cuftomary  for  people 
to  terminate  their  differences  by  the  fword, 
tnd  even  law-fuits  had  fo  often  terminated  in 
this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  no- 
tions of  thofe  times,  was  deemed  the  moft 
honourable  way  of  deciding  them,  the  lawa 
themfelves  were  obliged  to  adopt  that  me- 
thod of  decifion.  It  came  into  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  prevailed  for  fe- 
veral  centuries  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  it 
was  certainly  better  to  reftrain,  and  fubjed  to 
the  rules  of  a  court,  that  fword  which  would 
have  raged,  and  committed  greater  devafiation 
clfewhere. 

The  civil  union  in  thefe  feudal  times  being 
weak,  private  confederacies  were  entered  into^ 
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to  fupply  its  place.  At  length  in^ht  errantry 
arofe  in  thofe  days  of  univerfal  danger.  When 
all  travelling  was  unfafe,  and  particularly  no 
'Women  could  appear  abroad  without  being 
raviihcd  or  murdered,  fome  perfons  of  fpirit 
and  humanity,  and  deeply  tindured  with  the 
religion  of  the  times,  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  public  good,  and  particularly  to  the  fervice 
of  dcfencelefs  women.  This  profeiBon  foon 
becoming  honourable^  numbers  engaged  in  it, 
which  contributed  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the 
times. 

As  the  moft  remarkable  indances  of  hofpi- 
tality  are  feen  in  the  moil  inhofpitable  and 
barbarous  countries,  fo  thofe  times  of  univerfal 
anarchy  produced  the  greateft  excefies  of  he-t 
roifm,  fuch,  indeed  as  could  only  exift  in  thofe 
circumftances.  For  thefe  flights  of  heroifm 
are  ufelefs,  and  therefore  checked,  in  well  re* 
gulated  governments. 

The  pradice  of  tilts  and  tournaments, 
which  gave  a  dignity  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  afforded  the  fineft  field  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  valour,  was  introduced  from  the  gal- 
lant courts  of  the  Moorifti  kings  in  Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  paflion  for  chivalry^ 
that  it  infedJed  the  writings,  converiation,  and 
behaviour  of  men  for  fome  ages ;  and  when 
t&e  ideas  belonging  to  it  vanifbed,  as  govern-- 
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meot  grew  more  perfed,  and  learning  and  true 
tafte  revived,  it  left  modern  gallantry  and  the 
point  of  honour,  which  ilill  maintain  their  in« 
fluence,  and  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  tho(e 
euftoms.  The  fuperftition  and  valour  of  the 
knights  errant  were  of  excellent  fervice  in  the 
wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  againft  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth 
of  the  feudal  (yAem.  Let  us  from  hence  mark 
the  feveral  fteps  by  which  it  declined,  and  fee 
how  order  arofe  out  of  this  chaos  and  confu- 
fion.  And  here  the  principal  circumftance  to 
be  attended  to  is  the  diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  ariftocratical  feudal  lords,  by  the  dif- 
membering  of  their  eftates,  and  the  more 
equal  diftribution  of  property  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  with  the  gradual  acqui- 
fition  of  power  by  the  feveral  fovereigns  of 
Europe. 

One  confiderable  means  of  bringing  about 
this  great  event  was  the  expenfive  wars  which 
were  carried  on  in  thofe  days,  particularly  the 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  made  the 
great  lords  and  land-holders  willing  to  fell 
their  lands  for  large  fums  of  ready  money }  and 
by  dqgrecs  they  obtained  ftatutes  to  favour 
thefe  alieQations. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  pro« 
grefs  of  arts,  induliry,  and  manufaduresy  the 
feudal  manners  gave  way  to  fome  decree  of 
luxury,  fuperiors  were  willing  to  give  lands  at 
very  low  rents,  in  confideration  of  large  fums 
delivered  at  one  payment.  Thcrfe  rents  be- 
came lower  and  lower,  till  at  laA  nothing  but 
a  fimple  acknowki^ment  was  made  for  them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the 
whole  fyftem  of  the  feudal  government,  as 
adapted  to  military  affairs,  entirely  ufelefs. 
The  hereditary  lords  were  not  always  found 
to  be  the  moft  proper  commanders,  or  their 
vaiTals  the  bed  difciplined  troops.  It  was 
therefore  eaiily  agreed  on  both  fides,  to  fend 
deputies  inflead  of  perfonal  fervice,  and  at 
laft  to  commute  for  a  fum  of  money.  This 
praflice  gave  rife  to  ftandit^  armies^  which 
threw  a  vaft  weight  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  fovereign,  which  was  before  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  lords.  Lewis  XIV.  once  in 
his  reign  fummoned  the  nobility  to  appear  in 
arms,  according  to  the  feudal  fyilem,  but  the 
troops  they  brought  were  fo  ignorant  of  dif- 
cipline,  that  the  cuftom  was  for  ever  after  laid 
afide  in  France.  By  this  means  tenures  by 
knight's  fervice  finking,  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  indufiry,  that  of 
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villeinage  rifing ;  both  came  gradually  to  the 
medium  of  focage  tenures,  which  extended 
themfelves  continually  x>yer  landed  property  in 
Great  Britaiii. 


LECTURE    XLVII. 

Rife  of  Corporations^  "Greater  and  leffer  Baronu 
State  of  Land  Property  and  the  Alienation  of  it. 
fVhen^  and  by  what  Means ^  the  great  Blow  was 
given  to  the  Feudal  Syjiem  by  the  Diminution  of 
ihe  Power  of  the  greater  Barons  in  different  Parts  " 
of  Europe.  The  Rije  of  the  Englifh  Commons^ 
The  Dedenfion  of  the  Syjiem  not  equal  in  all 
Parts  of  Europe.  Not  the  fame  iu  Scotland  as 
in  England.  The  Reafons  for  it..  The  Remains 
of  it  at  prefent  in  different  Parts  of  Europe^  and 
with  us.  General  Obfervations  on  the  Progrefs 
and  Termination  of  the  Feudal  Syftem. 

In  procefs  of  time,  focieties  of  artifans, 
which  originally  were  confidered  as  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  the  foil  on  which  they  livedo 
taking  advantage  of  the  tieceflity  of  the  times, 
and  Iheir  own  increafing  riches,  gained  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  from  their  lords,  till 
at  length  they  became  independent  of  them. 
Thefe  corporations  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Lewis  le  Gros,  to  free  the  people 
from  their  flavery  to  their  lords,  and  to  give 
them  protedion  by  a  feparate  jurifdidion. 

Vol.  II.  M  Phili|> 
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Philip  Le  Bel,  king  of  France,  was  the  firft 
who  in  1301.  admitted  with  great  policy  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  to  have  a  feat  in  the  fiates 
of  the  kingdom,  after  the  clergy  and  nobility* 
His  view  was  to  facilitate  the  jurifdidion 
which  he  wanted  to  eflablifh  over  thofe  cities, 
and  to  engage  them  to  confent  to  the  impo* 
fition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  wars  i^ 
Flanders,  and  for  oppofing  the  ambitious  views 
of  Boniface  Vlli  Accordingly^  (jr  Jam.  Stew* 
^rt  fays  *,  the  people  began  to  pay  willingly, 
when  they  found  they  had  a  vote  in  what  con-r 
cerned  them. 

In  England  thefe  corporations  grew  to  great 
confideration,  and  many  of  them  coming  to 
hold  lands  of  the  king  by  a  tenure  called  burgage^ 
became  of  courfe  tenants  in  capite^  and,  as  fuch, 
were  fummoned  to  appear  by  their  deputies  at 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,  along  with 
the  reprefenlatives  of  the  leffer  barons ;  that 
is,  thqfe  perfons  who  had  purchafed  parts  of 
baronies,  but  were  not  able  to  bear  the  ex* 
pence  of  attending  the  king's  courts.  The 
greater  barons  were  perfons  of  ancient  fami- 
lies, who  kept  their  original  fiefs  in  a  great 
meafure  undivided.  The  titles  which  thefe 
greater  barons  obtained,  as  of  dukes,  carls,  vif- 
counts,  and  marquiffes,  were  introduced  by 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  35^. 
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ctegrees,  and  were  all  originally  oiffieial  atiA 
territorial  though  afterwards  they  became  per^ 
ibnal,  and,  like  the  feuds,  hereditary  i  eveft 
the  term  baron  itlUf,  eame  at  length  to  be 
merely  honorary. 

In  the  ftruggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
barons,  the  ccmftitutional  rights  c^  the  66t^ 
inons  feem  to  have  received  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption 'j  their  aflembling  iti  parliament  being 
lefs  frequent  and  lefs  etifed^ial,  and  at  length 
altogether  fufpendcd.  Under  onr  kings  John 
and  Henry  III.  their  privileges  were  revived, 
and  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  and  the 
twenty-thhrd  of  Edward  I.  which  have  been 
conlidered  as  aeras  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
commons,  Dr.  Stewart  feys  *,  were  only  me- 
morable epochas  in  their  hiftory. 

It  was  among  the  corporations  above-men- 
tioned, that  focial  and  civil  connexions  firft 
extended  themfelves  in  the  feudal  times.  The 
people  who  were  members  of  thefe  commur- 
nities,  being  moft  remote  from  a  military  life 
^nd  military  notions,  firft  found  the  advantage 
of  a  more  extenfive  power  over  their  property 
than  the  feudal  cuftoms  admitted.  It  was 
confequently  with  them  that  alienation  of  pro- 
perty, both  in  lands  and  goods,  in  all  its  va- 

'*  ZSby  on  the  Confiitution  of  Englajid,  p.  17. 
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rieties  and  forms,  both  during  the  life  and  af<r 
ter  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  firft  took  place  5 
and  other  laws  adapted  to  a  more  perfed  ftate 
pf  fociety  w^jre  firft  cnaded  for  their  ufe,  long 
before  the  reft  of  the  nation  had  the  benefit  of 
thpm ;  though^  at  length,  after  their  example, 
they  prevailed  univerfaily.  But  through  the 
whole  ftate,  the  intcrcft  of  the  fuperior  lord  in 
the  fief  grew  gradually  lefs  and  l^fs.  For 
whereas,  at  firft,  fiefs  reverted  to  their  lord  af- 
ter the  death  pf  the  proprietor,  then,  after  that 
of  his  fon,  and  then  of  his  grandfon ;  by  prac- 
tice, without  public  ordinance,  it  crept  into 
the  law  pf  all  nations,  that  in  all  fiefs,  a 
roan's  collateral  relations,  as  well  as  his  diredl 
defcendants,  ad  infinitum^  fhould  fucceed  him  j 
and  though  the  progrefs  oi  alienation  was  fome- 
times  checked  by  laws  relating  to  entails^  yet 
methods  were  ftill  found  out,  and  connived  at, 
to  elude  thofe  ftatutes  j  and  every  attempt  tp 
prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  free  alienation 
pf  landed  property  was  flriving  againft  the 
torrent. 

In  this  train  things  continued  for  feveral 
centuries,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixtdenth, 
almort  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  as  if  by 
cpufent,  attacked  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

Lewis  XI. 


Lewis  XI.  of  France  added  to  the  crown  What 
he  wrefted  from  the  lords,  but  Henry  VIL 
threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  commons  of 
England, 

Some  of  the  means  which  Henry  ufed  were 
pafling  an  adl  which  allowed  lords  to  fell  oi 
mortgage  their  lands,  without  paying  any 
fines  for  alienation,  and  the  reftraining  them 
from  keeping  a  great  number  of  idle  detainers 
about  them,  who  were  men  living  at  their 
cxpence,  entirely  devoted  to  them,  and  ready 
to  engage  in  all  their  quarrels* 

But  little  of  the  merit  of  thefe  laws  is  due 
to  him.  He  meant  only  to  lefTen  the  exorbi- 
tant power  of  the  barons  which  was  formid- 
able to  the  crown  j  and  the  circumftances  of 
the  times  were  quite  ripe  for  every  alteration 
which  he  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  ba- 
rons themfelves  wanted  to  difpofc  of  their 
lands  for  money,  to  enable  them  to  live  with 
more  elegance,  and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  which  were  then  firft  intro^ 
duced  J  and  their  idle  retainers  were  become 
a  burden  to  them,  while  the  counti'y  flood  in 
great  need  of  their  labour,  when  agriculture 
began  to  be  attended  to. 

The  benefit  of  thefe  ftatutes  was  hot  fen- 
fibly  perceived  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
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queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  commons  had 
availed  themfclves  greatly  of  the  falc  of  thofe 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  monaftcries 
in  the  preceding  reign.     But  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  commons  firft  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  throne  of  their  own 
motion,  and  give  advice  to  the  crown.     Un* 
happily,  the  attempts  of  our  princes  to  op- 
prefs  this  rifing  power  occafioned  fuch  a  firug-- 
gle  between  them  and  the  people  as  ended  in 
a  temporary  anarchy.     At  the  reftoration  king 
Charles   was  induced  to  remit  fome  of  his 
feudal  claims,  but  the  conftitution  was  not 
icttled )  and  perhaps  it  never  would  have  been 
done  eflfedually,  had  not  the  bigotry  of  James 
II.  engaged  him  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  to 
fubvert  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  country* 
This  happily  ended  in  his  abdication,  and  the 
fettlement  of  the  crown  on  the  more  diflant 
branches  of  the  family  upon  new  and  furcr 
principles,  as  was  taken  notice  of  before. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  not,  however,  de* 
cline  equally  faft  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It 
generally  loft  ground  in  time  of  pjcace,  and 
fomctimes  rather  gained  in  time  of  war  j  though 
in  fome  cafes  the  fovereigns,  preffed  by  the 
neceffity  of  foreign  v  ars,  were  induced,,  in 
confideration  of  prefcnt  fupplles,  to  grant  im^ 

portant 
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portant  privileged  to  the  people,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  boroughd  Thefe  neceffities  of 
the  princes  were  the  occafion  of  many  equit- 
able laws  and  popular  conceflions. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  riot  decline  fo  faft  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  nor,  while  it  was  a 
Teparate  kingdom,  did  their  commons  ever  ac- 
quire the  fame  power.  The  teafons  of  this 
were,  that  the  Scots  had  little  commerce,  in- 
duflry,  and  arts.  All  their  members  met  in 
the  fame  houfe,  and  tbe  king's  vaiTals  i^ere 
not  increafed  upon  the  difmembering  a  royal 
fief,  as  was  the  cuftom  in  England^  Bcfides, 
none  could  vote  but  ^ofc  who  had  much 
more  fortune  than  was  required  in  England^ 
and  the  eledion  of  reprefentatives  was  in  the 
common  council,  and  not  in  thd  Whole  body 
of  the  burgeffes.  Heritable  jurifdidioiis  wer6 
not  entirely  abolifhed  in  Scotland  till  the  end 
of  the  laft  rebellion. 

There  are  confiderable  remains  of  the  feu-» 
dal  fyftem  at  this  day  in  Europe.  In  Ger- 
many it  fubiifts,  in  many  refpeifl^,  as  mueh 
as  ever.  The  hufbandmen  of  Poland  are  con^.  * 
fined  to  the  glebe ;  as  they  are  alfo  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  Suabia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ger* 
many;  and  even  in  France,  in  fome  provinces 
remote  from  the  capital,  we  fee,  fays  Vol- 
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taire,  fomc  remains  of  this  flavcry.  There 
are  fome  chapters  and  monks  who  claim  a 
right  to  all  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  peafants^ 
and  the  barbarous  right  of  aubaine^  by  which 
a  firanger  beholds  his  fether's  eftate  go  to  the 
king's  trcafury,  ftill  fubiifts  m-  fome  chriftiaa 
fiates,  unlefs  where  it  is  otherwise  provided 
for  by  private  conventions,      *'    * 

The  moft  vifible  traces  of  this  fyftem  in 
England  arc  \n  the  forms  of  law.  The  feudal 
law  carried  with  it  a  fyftem  of  private  rights, 
which  fwallowed  up  all  others  wherever  it 
jcame,  and  involved  Ukewife,  in  giving  effedi 
to  thefe  rights,  a  iy^cm  oi  forms ^  which  re- 
main even  when  the  original  rights  are  no 
more. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice, 
with  refped  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  that  a 
i^m  of  government  fo  uniform  in  its  princi- 
ples fhould  have  branched  out,  as  it  were,, 
under  different  circumftances,  into  other  forms 
fo  totally  different  from  one  another  as  are 
the  conftitutions^  of  the  feveral  European 
dates ;:  which  were  almoft  all  originally  equally 
feudal,  and  therefore  neceifarily  fimilar  to  one 
another. 

That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  originally 
little  more  than  members  of  an  equal  arido- 
/  cracy. 
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cracy,  is  evident  from  the  very  form  of  their 
inauguration,  which  was  this^  "  We/*  (viz. 
the  lords)  *'  who  are  equal  to  yourfelf,  da 
**  conftitute  you  our  king,  on  condition  that 
"  you  maintain  our  privileges."  The  French 
governmentj  it  is  certain,  differed  in  nothing 
material'  from  the  Englifti,  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  ancient  wars  with  that  nation, 
and  their  a[fembly  ofthejiates^  as  it  was  called^ 
had  as  much  power  as  our  parKament.  The 
lafi  aflembly  of  this  kind  in  France  was  held 
fo  late  as  the  year  1614,  before  that  which  was 
called  by  the  late  king  of  France,  which  led 
to  a  revolution  in  that  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Polifh  k>rds  have  rather  gained  than 
loft  any  power  \  and  in  this  country,  were  it 
not  that  neighbouring  nations  are  more  im- 
proved, and  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  haa 
foftened  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  we  ftiould  fee  all  the  mis- 
ery and  diftradion  of  the  feudal  times.  Still 
they  often  fight  over  their  deliberations ;  and 
the  election  of  a  king  frequently  cwcafiona 
both  civil  and  foreign  wars*. 

But  what  is  moft  of  all  remarkable  with 


•  This  was  written  before  the  partition  of  that  country  by 
Ruffia,  PruiEa,  and  Aufiria. 
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rcfpcd  to  the  feudal  fyftc^m  is,  that  a  form  of 
government  fo  ill  calculated  to  fecure  the 
moft  valuable  ends  of  fociety;  a  conftitucion 
fo  totally  inconfiftent  with  fccurity  and  liber- 
ty, and  fo  unfriendly  to  commerce  and  (cience, 
ihould,  in  feveral  inftances,  have  terminated, 
by  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  in  govern^ 
ments  in  which  men  enjoy  the  greateft  fecu-^^ 
rity,  together  with  all  defirable  liberty ;  and 
where  the  utmoft  fcope  is  given  to  the  ge- 
nius of  man  in  the  extenfion  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  fcience. 

This  Icdlure  was  compofed  before  the  late 
great  revolution  in  France,  in  which  an  end 
was  put  to  all  traces  of  the  feudal  fyftem  in 
that  country,  except  the  hereditary  fucceffion 
of  the  fovereign.  In  France  no  other  office, 
or  title,  defcends  to  a  man's  poflerity  j  and» 
unlefs  wifdom  and  ability  of  other  kind^ 
could  defcend  with  them,  there  is  no  natural 
reafon  why  they  fhould.  The  example  of 
America,  joined  to  that  of  France,  will  de- 
monftrate  the  inconvenience  of  the  feudal  fyf- 
tem in  all  its  parts  ^  and  the  frequent  wars  and 
the  enormous  expences  of  thefe  governments, 
with  the  obftruflion  they  give  to  commerce  and 
perfonal  exertion  in  a  variety  of  refpeds, 
will  certainly  make  all  nations  weary  of  thenu 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes  all  hereditary 
princes  and  nobles  to  ad  with  the  greatefk 
moderation,  that  the  decline  of  their  power 
may  be  Icfs  rapid,  and  the  revolution  that 
muft  take  place  may  be  the  eafieft  to  thenw 
felves,  and  the  country  in  general. 


LECTURE    XLVIIL 

Of  Laws.  Multiplicity  of  them.  Uniformity  of 
them.  Force  ef  Cujiom.  Criminal  Lavj.  Dif- 
ference in  Crimes.  Liberty  Jom^times  unfavour'^ 
able  taperjonal  Security.  Punijhments.  Speedy 
Executions.  Prevention  of  Crimes.  Lenity  and 
Severity.  Proper  Objeifs  of  criminal  Law.  Pro^ 
fecutors.  yudges.  Evidence.  IVager  of  Bat- 
tle.    Falfe  Accufation. 

In  confidering  what  contributes  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  fociety  at  home,  the  fubjeft  of  kms 
ought  principally  to  be  attended  to  by  an  hiC. 
torian  5  as  being  certainly  next,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, to  the  form  and  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment, which  may  be  faid  to  comprize  the 
greater  laws  of  the  ftate. 

The  great  difference  between  a  country  go- 
Temed  by  lams^  and  one  governed  by  men^  i» 

that 
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that  in  the  former  every  man  knows  what  he 
has  to  exped.  Laws  bear  a  fixed  and  definite 
libnfe,  fo  that  all  men  are  punifhed  or  rewarded 
alike  in  the  fame  circumftances;  but  men  are 
fubje£l  to  caprice,  fo  that  it  cnnnot  be  known 
before  hand  how  the  fame  judge  will  be  dif- 
pofed  to  decide,  and  much  lefn  will  one  man's 
condud  be  a  rule  for  that  of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attend- 
ant upon  an  improved  liate  of  fociety-     For 
the  more  multiplied  and  intimate  are  the  con* 
nexions  of  men  with  one  another,  the  more 
laws  are  necefTary  to  regulate  their  mutual 
tranfadions.    When  men's  intereft  frequently 
interfere^   difputes  muft  frequently  happen; 
and  if  the  fubje£ts  of  the  difputes  be  various, 
the^  laws  which  are  introduced  to  adjuft  them 
muft  be  various  too.     Nor   is  there  any  me- 
thod of  obviating  this   but  the  arbitrary  and 
fpcedy  decifion  of  all  differences  by  defpotic 
power,  as  in  Perfia,  and  other  parts  of  Afia> 
where  julHce  has  ever  been  adminiHered  in 
the  moft  expeditious  manner.     But  this  is,  as 
was  (hown  before,  in  a  very  unhappy  and  im- 
perfedl  flate  of  fociety.     It  is  a  famous  obfer- 
vation  of  Montefquieu,  that  the  tedioufaefs 
and  expence  of  law-fuils  are  the  price  of  li- 
berty.    He  adds,  that  whenever  any  perfoa 

makes 
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makes  himfelf  abfolute,  he  begins  to  fimplify 
the  laws. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  this  price  of 
liberty  itfelf  may  be  too  dear  j  for  when  law- 
fuits  are  very  expend  ve,  they  are  inefFedual. 
In  that  cafe  differences  muil  be  decided  at 
random,  men  being  not  able  to  know  what 
the  law  is  j  or  both  parties  may  be  ruined 
while  they  are  examining  it  ^  and  what  is  this 
better  than  a  fociety  without  law,  or  a  fiate 
of  perfed  anarchy  ? 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
laws  of  every  country  ftiould  be  free  from  the 
lead  contradidion  or  uncertainty,  and  that  both 
the  praiSice  and  the  theory  of  them  fliould  be 
uniform.  The  ufe  of  laws  depends  fo  much 
Xipon  the  uniformity  of  them,  in  order  that 
juflice  be  adminiflered  to  all  perfons  alike,  that 
it  is  highly  convenient  that  the  fame  forms  be 
kept  up  as  much  as  poflible  in  all  courts  of 
jufiice.  Lord  Kaimes  has  largely  demonflrated 
the  inconvenience  attending  the  introdudJion 
of  fome  parts  of  the  civil  law  into  the  old 
feudal  law  of  Scotland  ;  whereas  the  Englifh 
are  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  cufioms,  and 
have  preferved  their  forms  entire,  with  little 
pr  no  variation,  from  the  earlieft  times. 

This  is  certainly,   upon  the  whole,  very 

laudable  j 
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laudable ;  yet  there  feems  to  be  an  abfurdtty 
in  the  theory,  how  nfeful  foever  the  general 
rale  may  be  in  pradice,  to  adhere  to  ancient 
forms,  when  the  very  ideas  and  maxims  of 
law  on  which  they  were  founded  are  van* 
ifhed. 

There  are  many  (ignal  inflances  of  this  ia 
the  Bngliih  law.  Thus  in  England,  land,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  is  abfolutely  under  the  power 
of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  the  ancient  praflice 
Aill  fubfiiis,  which  confines  the  execution  to 
<me  half,  precifcly  as  in  the  early  feudal  times, 
when  the  debtor  could  difpofe  of  no  more  than 
half  his  land.  Means,  however,  have  been 
contrived,  indiredt,  indeed,  tofupply  this  pal- 
pable defedl.  Any  other  creditor  is  authorifed 
to  fcize  another  half  of  the  land  left  out  of  the 
firfl  execution,  and  fo  on  without  end.  But 
the  worft  confequences  of  thefe  pradices  are, 
that  by  thus  flridly  adhering  to  the  form  with- 
out regarding  the  fubdance,  law,  inftead  of  a 
rational  fcience,  becomes  a  heap  of  fubtcrfuges, 
which  tend  infenfibly  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
thofe  perfons  who  make  it  their  profeffion. 

I  (ball  conclude  this  fubje^l  of  laws  with 
juft  obfcrving,  that  cujiom  has  in  all  countries 
the  force  of  law  5  and  indeed  it  is  cuflom  that 
gives  to  all  laws  their  grcateft  force.  An  at- 
tempt 


tempt  to  change  a  mere  cuftom,  though  in  fa£t 
an  inconvenient  one,  and  at  leafi  a  very  in^ 
iignificant  one,  has  frequently  met  with  the 
greatefi  oppbfition.  There  was  nothing  in  all 
the  alterations  which  Peter  the  Great  made  in 
the  conftitQtion  of  Rufiia  more  difliked,  and 
which  met  with  more  violent  and  general  op-- 
pofition,  than  his  .orders  to  all  the  people  who 
came  to  town  to  cut  off  their  beards,  and  wear 
ftort  garments^ 

After  thefe  obfervations  concerning  laws 
in  general,  I  (hall  recite  the  more  important 
mzjiims  of  crtminal  /inv  in  particular,  as  a  mofl 
important  objedl  of  attention  in  ftudying  the 
conflitution  and  police  of  diiierent  countries. 

The  objeft  of  criminal  law  is  to  leffen  the 
number  of  crimes  in  future,  and  thereby  to 
give  every  man  a  fenfe  of  his  perfonal  fecu- 
rity;  and  if  this  could  be  done  without  the 
actual  puniihment  of  any  criminal,  fo  much 
evil  would  be  prevented  as  his  punifhment 
implies.  Copfequently,  punifhment  has  no 
reference  to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in 
the  criminal  It  has  been  juftly  obferved  that, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not  hanged  for 
(ll^ling  a  fbeep  in  this  country,  but  that  by 
the  terror  of  his  puniihment  Iheep  may  not  be 
ftolen )  and  that,  without  any  anxiety,  perfons 
fixay  leave  their  iheep  in  the  fields  unguarded. 

•  Crimes 
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Crimes  committed  by  violence,  and  alio  by 
nightj  ought  to  be  puniihed  with  more  feverity 
than  thofe  committed  by  fiealth,  or  in  the 
day;  becaufe  the  appreheniion  of  the  former 
fubjeds  men  to  greatjer  dread,  and  their  greater 
vigilance  avails  them  but  little;  vA^aeas  in 
cafes  in  which  their  own  care  can  fecure  them 
from  injury,  the  fiate  has  leis  occafion  to  in- 
terfere. 

Very  ftriifl  notions  of  liberty  may  be  unfa-^ 
vourablc  to  a  great  degree  of  focurity.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  capital  advantage  to  this  country, 
that  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  proper- 
ties, are  not  at  the  mercy  oimen^  and  that  we 
cannot  be  deprived  of  them  but  by  exprefs  law^ 
rigoroufly  conftrued.  But  this  circumilance 
makes  the  proof  of  a  crime  fo  difficult,  that 
many  criminals  efcape  for  one  who  fuffers  the 
punifhment  which  the  laws  inflid.  In  this 
cafe,  the  chance  of  impunity  being  fo  very 
great,  there  is  too  much  encouragement  to 
crimes.  It  is  commonly  faid  in  England,  that 
it  is  better  that  a  hundred  criminals  fhould 
efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  perfon  fhould 
fuffer.  But  what  the  innocent  daily  fuflfer  by 
the  hundred  criminals  who  efcape  fhould  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the  chance 
of  an  innocent  man  fui&ring  as  a  criminal. 

In 


la  this  cafe  be  ought  to  confider  his  life  as 
facrificed  to  the  fecurity  of  the  reft  of  his 
countryman.  However,  the  chance  of  lofing 
triply  upright  and  worthy  charaflers  by  feverity 
in  the  adminiflration  of  juftice  is  very  little. 
Some,  no  doubt,  do  fui&r  for  crimes  which 
they  did  not  cornmit ;  but  they  are  generally 
fuch  as  hf^yp  committed  other  crimes,  ajid 
who,  on  that  account,  have  no  character  to 
m%kc  their  iqnocence  probable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commiifion  of  crimes, 
pviniffaments,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ought 
to  he  adequate  to  the  offences,  fhould  be  fuch 
Aft  ipfpir^  the  greatefl  terror;  fo  that  if  ilavery 
he  piore  dreadful  than  prefent  death,  as  it  is 
to  many^  the  lives  of  criminals  ihould  be 
fpared,  and  they  fhould  be  confined  to  hard 
labour,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  In  this 
c*fc  fome  advaatage  might  be  derived  from 
theni,  in  coippeplation  for  the  injury  they  may 
have  done  to  fociety.  There  would,  however, 
be  great  danger  of  criminals  efcaping  from 
their  confinement  to  labour,  and  the  lofs  to 
fociety  by  the  dcftrudion  of  criminals  is  foon 
made  up  by  the  produdion  of  better  fubjeds. 
How  few  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
compared  with  thofe  who  die  in  confequence 
of  war :  is  there,  thep,  any  mercy  in  fparing 

Voh.  II.  Jf  criminals, 
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criminals,  when  the  lives  of  foldiers  are  in  a 
manner  fported  with?  The  only  inconve- 
nience from  fevere  punifliment  is,  left  crimi- 
nals, having  no  hope  of  efcaping  if  they  (hould 
be  apprehended,  fhould  be  guilty  of  greater 
violences  in  order  to  prevent  detedlion. 

In  order  to  infpire  terror,  it  is  of  particular 
confequence  that  punifhment  (hould  imme- 
diately follow  Ci>n vision,  which  was  the  cafe 
with  all  the  ancient  nations.  Thus,  our  Sa- 
viour, after  being  condemned,  was  immedi- 
ately led  to  execution  Our  mode  of  refpiting 
for  the  fake  of  benefiting  the  fouls  of  the  cri- 
minals has  arifen  from  a  notion,  that  fuch  re- 
pentance as  that  of  a  condemned  criminal  may 
be  of  fome  avail  to  htm  with  refpeft  to  his 
future  flatcj  a  notion  falfe  and  dangerous  in 
the  extreme,  as  it  encourages  the  whole  com- 
munity to  perfift  in  evil  courfes;  thinking 
that  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  repentance,  may 
cancel  all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them  for  fu- 
ture happinefs. 

A  wife  and  prudent  legiflaturc  will  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  commiflion  of  crimes,  as 
well  as  to  fee  to  the  punifhment  of  them 
when  they  are  committed.  For  this  purpofc, 
\t  is  of  great  confequence  that  every  incen- 
tive to  profligacy  and  vice  be  removed  as  far 
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ks  poffible.     The  profped  of  improving  men^s 
fortunes  by  lotteries  diverts  them  from  thie  true 
purfuit  of  honeft  gain,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
making  great  numbers  defperate.     A  multi- 
tude of  a/ehoufesj  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, which  tempt  men  to  fpend  their 
money,  when  their  ^milies  are  in  want  of  it, 
is  another  great  nuifance.     And  the  long  con- 
£nement  of  criminals  together,  and  in  fome 
cafes  of  debtors  and  criminals  promifcuouily, 
with  every  means  which  they  can  command 
of  riot  and  debauch,  while  they  are  in  priibn^ 
makes  it  a  perfeS  (chool  of  vice.     They  teach 
and  harden  one  another,  and  as  nine  out  often 
efcape  execution,  they  come  into  the  world 
better  taught  in  the  arts  of  villainy  than  be- 
fore.   Common  fenfe,  one  would  think,  fhould 
have  taught  us  long  ago  what  the  excellent 
Mr.  Howard  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  in- 
culcate, viz.  that  every  criminal  (hould  be 
confined  aione^  and  be  limited  to  the  bare  ne« 
ceffaries  of  life.     Perfedl  foHtude  gives  room 
for  refleftion,  and  will  often  reclaim  when  no- 
thing elfe  would  do  it. 

This,  however,  (hould  never  be  in  the  dark, 
without  the  opportunity  of  reading   proper 
books,  or  fome  means  of  amufement.     Other- 
wife  folitary  confinement  would  with  many 
V  2  terminate 
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terminate  in  infanity.  Great  dttcntioh  (hould 
by  all  means  be  given  to  the  cBaraifters,  and 
Jjcculiar  circumftanccs,  of  crimifaals  in  this 
cafe. 

Great  feverity,  as  well  as  great  lenity,  ought 
to  be  avoided  in  the  fanftlons  of  laws.  The 
ibverity    of   laws    hinders   the  execution  of 
them.     Perforts  of  humanity  Would  rather  let 
a  criminal  cfcape  than  fee  him  fqflfer  morfe 
than  they  think  he  deferves.     When  puni(h* 
tnent  bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  men  are  puhiihed  under  the  idea  tof 
their  being  more  wicked  than  they  really  are^ 
which  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  a  modet^tc 
government.     Beiides,  when  punifhments  at^ 
very  fevere,  there- can  be  little  room  for  a  dif- 
ference in  the  animadverfions  upoji  offences. 
Hence  perfons  who  are  once  criminal  ih  any 
degree  have  nothing  left  to  rcftraia  them  from 
greater  pJceeffes.     Thus  in  countries,  Where 
the  puniflimeilts  of  robbery  and  murder  are 
the  fame,  robbers  always  commit  murder.  This 
inconvenience  muft  happen  unlefs,  as   it  ih 
often  the  cafe,  and  particularly  In  England, 
the  gentlenefs  of  the  admihiflration  foftens 
Ihe  rigour  of  the   law.     But  this  evidentt]^ 
tends  to  introduce  the  moft  lawlefs  proceed- 
ingS.    When  the  Voconian  livsr  at  Roriie  ap- 
peared 
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pearfid  too  harfh,  jfivcry  prsetbr  (decided  accords 
ing  tp  his  own  ideas  of  equity,  that  is,  with- 
out law.  Of  all  governments  the  japanefe  is 
the  moft  fevere  In  Japan  the  whple  diftrifi 
is  punKhed  where  the  crimje  was  committed  i 
and  thus  Alfred  was  obliged  to  ena^  yiith  x»t 
•fped  to  England. 

So  rigorous  were  the  foreij  laws  in  France, 
that,  as  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot 
informs  usy  a  peafant  being  accufed  of  killing 
a  wild  boar,  alleged  in  his  excufe  that  he  took 
it  to  be  a  man.  But  as  exceflive  feverity  in 
laws  is  apt  to  beget  relaxation  in  their  exectir 
tion,  fb,  on  the  other  hand,  their  exceiiive  le- 
nity, befide^  giving  too  much  indulgence,  and 
<confequent]y  encouragement  to  o^enders,  is 
often  the  eaufe  of  lawlefs  cruelty  and  barba- 
rity. Where  there  are  no  legal  methods  of 
putting  persons  to  death,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Sylla,  men  will  have  repourfe  to  illegal  oiles 
to  get  rid  oE  their  enemies,  as  he  did  by  pro* 
fcriptipn. 

it  feems  at  £rft  fight  that  it  would  be  bet* 
tcr  to  define  every  crime,  an4  to  fix  every 
^puniihment  with  the  greateft  precifion,  in  or- 
4cr  that  every  roan, may  know  with  certainty 
^h2kt  will  be  the  confequence  of  his  convic- 
^ticHi.    But  fince  no  crimes  can  be  defined  with 

N  3  fuch 
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fuch  prccifion,  but  that  the  degrees  both  of 
guilt,  and  of  danger  to  the  community,  will 
be  very  different  in  crimes  of  the  fame  deno* 
mination,  fome  think  it  more  convenient,  in 
countries  governed  by  ftridl  law,  to  appoint 
heavy  puni(hment&  for  fmall  offences^  with  a 
power  of  pardon,  or  of  mitigating  the  punilb- 
ment,  in-  or^nary  cafes,  and  of  executing  the 
fentence  of  the  kw  io  ca&s  of  a  more  atrocious 
nature.  This  at  lead  is  the  pradice  in  England. 

One  reafon  why  robbers  feldom  commit 
murder  in  England,  is  that  no  meccy  is  ex-- 
pedled  in  this  cafe.  But  another  is  thought 
to  be  the  horror  which  people  of  that  country 
have  for  dead  bodies,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  their  very  feldom  feeing  them; 
'  whereas  the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  Icfs  (hocked 
at  this  fight,  becaufe  it  is  the  cufiom  of  the 
country  to  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave  with 
their  faces  uncovered. 

Neither  crimes  nor  puniftiments  (hould  be 
eftimated  by  moneys  but  rather,  if  it  be  poilible, 
by  commodities  J  unlefs  the  nominal  fum  be  fre- 
quently changed.  Othcrwife  great  inconve- 
niencies  will  follow.  Thus  in  England,  a  man 
is  liable  to  be  hanged,  according  to  the  letter 
t>f  the  law,  if  he  Ileal  any  thing  above  the  va^- 
lue  of  ten-pence.     A  fellow  at  Rome  is  laid 

to 
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to  have  given  a  box  on  the  ear  to  all  he  met, 
giving  them  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 

Shame  is  no  punifliment  except  upon  perfons 
of  ingenuous  difpofitions  ^  and  if  it  extinguiHi 
a  fenfe  of  (ha me,  as  it  tends  to  do,  a  man  is 
thereby  made  defperate;  at. lead  he  has  one 
important  reftraint  from  the  commiffidn  of 
crimes  taken  from  him.  There  are  few  cafes, 
therefore,  in  which  it  is  wife  to  have  recourfe 
to  it. 

It  has  been  a  fault  in  fome  governments  to 
make  fome  things  the  object  of  law  of  which 
cognizance  cannot  be  taken,  for  want  of  pro- 
per evidence.  Thus  the  Perfians  abfurdly 
made  ingratitude  a  crime  to  which  a  punifli- 
ment was  annexed ;  whereas  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  manners  ought  to  be  comprized  in  a 
code  of  civil  laws. 

Still  more  abfurd  is  it  to  introduce  fuch 
principles  into  the  adminiftration  of  juflice 
among  imperfeft  men  as  are  only  adapted  to 
the  all  perfed  government  of  God.  Thus  the 
tribunal  of  inquijition  is  founded  upon  the  idea 
of  repentance  as  a  religious  aft.  Confequently, 
no  perfon  has  any  chance  of  being  abfolved 
unlefs  he  confefs,  and  be  his  own  accufer :  and 
Itf?  who  denies  a  crime  of  which  the  inquifitors 

N  4  think 
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think  him  guilty,  is  alwajrs  condtmned.  "The 
Spaniards  hardly  afled  more  abfurdiy  than  this 
when  they  condemned,  and  esrecuted,  the  Itt- 
cha  Athualpa,  for  having  had  (eVeral  Virives, 
which  was  not  contrary  to  the  Peruviiti  laws, 
and  for  killing  Ibiiie  of  his  fubjeds. 

As  laws  (hould  not  contradid  ihemfelves, 
fo  neither  ought  they  to  have  any  tehdeticy  to 
leffen  the  obligation  of  njoral  duties.  They 
ought  rather  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  was 
fundamentally  wrong,  fays  Montefquieu,  in 
Gondebald  king  of  the  Burgundians,  to  order 
that  the  wife  or  fon  of  a  thief  fhould  be  made 
flaves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft. 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  felf  (hould 
be  admitted  as  an  excufe  for  a  crime,  not 
drunkennefs  for  inftance,  though  madneft 
ought.  The  North  American  Indians,  how- 
ever, think  differently.  Should  one  of  thern^ 
fays  Mr.  Charlevoix  *,  kill  another  when  he  is 
drunk  (which  they  often  pretend  to  be  when 
they  harbour  any  fuch  dcfign)  they  content 
themfelves  with  bewailing  the  dead.  It  was 
a  great  misfortune,  fay  they,  but  as  for  the 
murderer,  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

If  a  miirder  be  committed  in  cold  blood 
among  the  North  American  Indians,,  thofe  of 

♦  Vol»  ii.  p.  32, 
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his  own  t:abin  bnly,  fays  Mr.  Charkvoix* 
have  the  power  of  ptmifliing  him  with  death, 
fetit  this  they  very  rarely  do,  and  then  without 
any  form  of  juflice ;  fo  that  his  death  looks 
not  like  a  legal  puniflimcnt,  but  rather  the  re- 
venge of  fome  individual ;  land  fometimes  the 
chief  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a 
bad  fubjed.  In  a  word,  crimes  are  punifbed 
in  futh  a  manner  as  neither  to  fatisfy  juftrce, 
nor  eflabliflithepublrc  tranquillity  and  fecurky, 

AH  trials  Should  be  as  pubHc  as  poffible,  that 
the  fenfe  of  the  conntry  may  be  a  ^check  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

The  good  or  bad  ufe  which  is  made  of  Jaws 
depends  very  much  on  the  pcrfbns  who  arc 
the  profecufors^  and  thofe  whoadminifter  them. 
In  Rome  there  was  no  calumniator  fublicus^  no 
advocate  or  attorney  general^  every  perfon  was 
allowed  to  profecute  for  crimes  which  had  a 
pulDlic  bad  tendency.  This,  fays  Montefquieu, 
Was  a  faulty  inftitution,  becaufe  fuch  a  privi- 
lege given  to  individuals  could  not  but  be  fre- 
quently made  the  inftrument  of  venting  pri- 
vate ill-will  and  revenge.  In  modern  govern- 
ments, the  privilege  of  profecuting  public 
crimes  belongs  to  the  chief  magiftrate.     In 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  3a.. 
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England,  no  criminal  trial,  in  the  name  of  the 
crown  can  proceed  till  the  cafe  has  firft  been 
examined  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and 
their  authority  interpofed  for  the  profecution. 
In  Turkey,  fays  lady  Wortley  Montague*, 
murder  is  never  purfued  by  the  king's  officers, 
as  with  us.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  next  re- 
lation, to  revenge  the  dead  perfon,  and  if  they 
choofe  rather  to  compound  the  matter  for  mo- 
ney, there  is  no  more  faid  of  it. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  that  the 
judges  be  perfons  who  have  no  intereft  in  the 
event  of  the  profecution.  They  ought  there- 
fore, if  poffible,  to  have  no  part  either  in  the 
legiflative  or  executive  power  of  a  ftate,  or  any 
profped  of  arriving  at  greater  preferment; 
and  they  (hould  alfo  be  chofen  out  of  the  bo- 
dy of  the  people.  We  fee  the  admirable  wif- 
dom  of  the  Engliih  conftitution,  both  in  the 
appointment  of  juries,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
judges.  Claudius,  fays  Tacitus,  by  judging 
himfelf  in  all  affairs,  gave  occafion  to  all  kinds 
of  injuftice;  and  Nero  when  he  began  his 
reign,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people, 
promifed  to  have  no  concern  in  it.  Lewis  XIV. 
often  decided  the  caufes  of  his  fubjeds,  and  fb 
did  all  the  ancient  feudal  princes.  In  England 

*  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 
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Edward  III.  was  the  laft  of  our  kings  who  pre- 
iided  in  a  court  of  juftke. 
-  Much  of  the  efFed  of  criminal  law  depends 
upon  the  rules  of  evidence^  which  are  very  diflFer- 
cnt  in  different  countries.  In  England  the 
ftrideft  evidence  is  required,  and  it  muft  in  all 
cafes  be  given  in  open  court,  and  in  the  prc- 
fence  of  the  accufed.  There,  alfo,  probabilities 
are  little  regarded.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  fomc 
other  countries.  The  parliament  of  Thou- 
loufe,  fays  the  author  of  the  Commentaries  on 
Crimes  and  Punijhments^  ^  has  a  very  Angular 
cuflom  with  refpeft  to  evidence.  In  other 
places  demy  proofs  are  admitted,  but  at  Thou- 
loufe  they  admit  a  quarter,  and  even  an 
eighth  of  a  proof.  For  inftance,  a  hearfay 
may  be  confidered  as  a  quarter;  and  another 
hearfay,  more  vague  than  the  former,  an 
eighth;  fo  that  eight  hearfays,  which  in  fa£l 
may  be  no  more  than  an  echo  of  a  ground-- 
lefs  report,  conftitute  a  full  proof.  On  this 
principle  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Calas 
was  condemned  to  the  wheel. 

A  criminal  a£tion  may  be  afcertained  either 
by  the  pofitive  tejiimony  of  perfons  who  faw  it 
committed,  or  by  other  circumjiances ;  and  in 
general  the  former  is  much  preferred;  but 
it  is  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  witnefles 

*  P^S«  77- 
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mill  not  be  deceived  themielves,  or  contribute ' 
to  deceive  others;  and  as  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  one,  or  both  of  thefe  may  be 
ibppofed,  fuch  teftimony  comes  under  the  de« 
feription  of  a  circun^ame^  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  whether  the  fad  took  place 
or  not :  and  there  are  many  cafes  in  which  it 
may  have  iefs  weight  than  other  circumftances. 

!n  ho  country  do  more  crimes  go  unpunish- 
ed than  in  Italy,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
fgnSuaries^  and  alfb  on  account  of  their  cus- 
tom of  confining  the  witnefles  along  with  the 
criminals.  The  mofi  atrocious  parricides,  fays 
Mr.  Sharp*,  are  feldom  pmiiihed  at  Naples. 
If  a  murderer  touch  a  church  wall  (and  many 
walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city)  before  he 
4s  feized  by  the  officers,  holy  church  will  not 
fufier  him  to  be  hanged ;  and  if  one  man  flahs 
another  in  the  fight  of  ten  witnefles,  they  all 
decamp,  and  leave  the  coafi  clear  to  the  aflaflin. 

One  method  of  compelling  pcrfons  to  give 
a  true  evidence  is  torture^  and  in  fome  cafes, 
no  doubt,  it  will  fucceed ;  but  in  many  more 
a  man  may  be  made  to  fay  any  thing  to  re- 
lieve himfelf  from  extreme  pain.  The  only 
proper  ufe  of  torture  is  that  of  punifhmen^t 


♦  Tmvcls,  p.  136, 
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fot  atrocious  crimes  5  iild  it  would  certainly 
ftf  ike  more  terror^  which  is  the  end  of  all  pUt 
nifhment,  if  in  certain  cafes  recourfe  was  had 
to  it.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  Condemning  murderers 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

One  of  the  moft  abfurd  methods  of  afcer* 
taining  the  jultice  of  a  caufe  in  the  feudal 
times  was  that  oi  fightings  either  in  perfon  or 
by  chanApions.  This  was  called  wilder  tfbat^ 
tte^  or  trial  by  God^  of  which  our  criminals  have 
Nominally  the  option,  it  having  been  imagin«- 
cd  that  Divine  Providence  would  favour  the 
righteous  caufe. 

Something  fimilar  to  the  wager  of  battk  was 
pradlifed  by  chriftians,  and  termed  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  crofi.  A  conteft  arofe  beweea 
th6  biihop  of  Paris,  iand  the  abbot  of  St. 
Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  fmall 
libbey.  Each  of  thert  exhibited  deeds  and  re*- 
coixis.  But  inflead  of  trying  the  authenticity, 
or  confidering  the  import,  of  thefe,  the  point 
^as  referred  to  thz  judicium  cruris.  Each  pro^ 
duced  a  perfon,  who,  during  the  celebratitm 
of  mafs,  ftood  before  the  crofs  with  his  arms 
expanded,  and  he  whofe  reprefentative  firft 
became  weary,  and  altered  hiis  pdfture,  loft 
^Jiis  caufe.     The  abbot  gained  it*. 

^  Robcrtfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.p.  290. 

As 
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'  As  no  pcrfon  fliould  be  confidercd  as  guilty 
till  he  is  proved  to  be  fo,  no  perfon  fhould  be 
deprived  of  liberty,  or  confined,  except  the 
crime  of  which  be  is  accufed  would  be  punifh- 
cd  more  feverely  than  by  baniihment  and  eon- 
fifcation  of  goods.  Becaufe  in  this  cafe,  if  he 
was  guilty,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  efcapp 
punifliment.  The  reafon  for  iniprifoning  an 
accufed  perfon  is  only  to  fecure  his  appear- 
ance to  take  his  trial ;  and  he  ought  to  be  in- 
demnified for  his  confinement,  either  by  the 
profecutor,  or  the  country,  if  it  appear  that 
he  was  innocent. 

If  an  innocent  man  be  charged  with  a  crime, 
it  is  reafonable  that  he  (hould  have  fome  com- 
>  penfation,  and  in  England  an  adion  lies  for 
falfe  imprifonment.  In  France,  on  the  con^ 
tyary,  an  innocent  pcrfon,  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
tortured  almofl  to  death,  has  no  confolation^ 
no  advantage  to  hope  for,  no  adion  againft 
any  one  5  and  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  be  has 
for  ever  loft  his  reputation,  becaufe  his  joints 
have  been  diflocated,  a  circumftance  which 
ought  to  have  entitled  him  to  compaffion.* 

*  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Pu&iflunents,  p.  73* 
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LECTURE  XLIX. 

T/te  Theory  of  the  Progrefs  of  Law^  exemplified  in 
the  Hijiory  of  the  Criminal  Law^  and  in  the  Pro* 
grejs  of  Men^s  Ideas  and  of  Laws  concerning 
Property.    Hiftory  of  Laws.    Profejfion  of  Law. 

The  theory  of  the  progrefs  of  laws  is  a  fihe 
fubjed  of  fpeculation  for  a  philolbpher  and 
xnetaphyfician,  demonflrating  how  men's  ideas 
enlarge,  and  grow  refined,  in  proportion  to  the 
improvements  of  fociety.  As  a  fpecimen  of 
this,  I  (hall  feled  the  progrefs  of  the  criminal 
Jaws^  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  property^ 
abridged  from  the  ingenious  Law  Trails  of 
lord  Kaims. 

The  neceflity  of  applying  to  a  judge  where 
any  doubt  arofe  about  the  author  of  a  crime, 
was  probably,  in  all  countries,  the  firft  in^ 
fiance  of  the  legiflature's  interpofing  in  mat* 
ters  of  puni(hment.  In  the  next  place,  the 
injured  perfon  was  not  to  punifh  at  pleafure. 
In  Abyffinia  it  was  only  when  a  perfon  was 
adjudged  to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the  power 
of  the  injured. 

Pecuniary  compofitions  were  probably  firft 
cftabliftied  by  common  confent.     It  was  next 

made 
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made  unlawful  to  profecute  refentments,  with- 
out firfl  demanding  fatisfadion  from  the  delin- 
quent ;  and  the  lad  ftep  was  to  compel  the 
delinquent  to  pay,  and  the  injured  to  accept 
of,  a  proper  fatisfadiion. 

When  compofitions  firft  came  into  ufe,  it  is 
probable  they  were  authorized  in  flight  delm- 
quencies  only,  and  he  only  who  was  injured 
had  a  right  to  the  compofitioo.  But  if  a  man 
was  killed,  any  one  of  his  relations  was  entitled 
to  a  ihare,  becaufe  they  were  all  fufierers  by 
his  death  ^  and  in  all  atrocious  crimes  it  wa9 
loon  perceived  that  the  piihlic  was  injured- 
A  fine  muft  therefore  be  paid  to  the  publiq 
trcafury,  over  and  above  what  the  perlbns  in- 
jured had  a  right  to  claim.  The  magiftrate, 
having  thus  acquired  fuch  influence,  even  i» 
private  punifliments,  proceeded  naturally  to 
aflTume  the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs  done 
to  the  public  merely,- when  no  individual  was 
hurt.  In  this  manner  was  the  power  of  punifli* 
ing  crimes  againft  the  ftate  eftabliflied  in  the 
civil  magiftrate. 

Compofitions  eftabliflied  in  days  of  poverty 
bore  no  proportion  to  crimes,  after  nations  be- 
came rich.  Here,  then,  was  a  fair  opportunity 
for  the  king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  to  interpofe, 
gnd  decree  an  adequate  punifliment.    The  firft 

inftance 
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inftance  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable,  had  the 
confent  of  the  perfons  injuredj  and  it  could 
not  be  difficult  to  j)erfuade  any  man  of  fpirit^ 
that  it  was  more  for  his  honour  to  fee  his  ene- 
my condignly  puniflied,  than  put  up  with  a 
trifling  compenfation  in  money.  And  then, 
if  a  punifhment  was  iaflnSied  adequate  to  the 
crime,  there  could  be  no  claim  for  a  compo- 
iition.  And  thus,  though  indiredly,  an  entice 
end  was  put  to  the  right  of  private  puni(h-» 
ment  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Theft 
probably  afforded  the  firft  inftance  of  this  kind 
of  punifhment.  The  option  of  inflicting  ca- 
pital punifliments,  or  leaving  the  criminal  to 
common  law,  was  imperceptibly  converted 
into  an  arbitrary  power  of  pardoning,  even 
after  fentence^  but  then  the  perfon  injured 
had  a  right  to  the  compofition. 

The  trial  by  battle^  introduced  by  Dago- 
bert,  king  of  Burgundy,  being  more  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  a  warlike  people,  was  retain- 
ed much  longer  than  the  ufe  of^r^  and  water ^ 
another  artificial  means  of  difcovcring  truth* 
They  were  both  confld^red  a3  an  appeal  to 
the  Almighty^ 

The  oath  of  purgation  was  fubftituted  in  the 
place  of  battle,  the  defendant  bringing  along 
with  him  into  the  court  certain  perfons  called. 

Vol.  IL  o  cm' 
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ctm^urgator^  who,  after  he  had  fwcm  to  his 
own  innocence,  all  fworc  that  his  oath  was 
true.  This  gave  the  defendant  the  choice  of 
a  wager  by  battle^  or  a  wager  by  law^  as  the 
compurgation  was  called > 

Laftly,  the  oath  of  conlipiirgation  gave  place 
to  juries.  The  traniition  was  eafy,  there  be-^ 
ing  no  variation  in  the  cuftom,  except  that 
the  twelve  compurgators,  formerly  named  by 
the  defendant,  were  now  named  by  the  judge. 
The  oath  of  purgation  and  juries  were  in  ufc 
at  the  fame  time,  but  the  two  methods  could 
not  long  fubfift  together. 

1  now  proceed  to  mark  the  feveral  fteps  in 
the  progrefs  of  men's  ideas  concerning  property. 

In  the  original  conceptions  of  mankind  con- 
cerning property,  pojfeffion  was  an  effential 
circumftance.  It  was  however  a  rule  that 
though  property  is  foft  by  theft,  it  is  not  ac- 
quired by  theft. 

Of  all  the  fubjeds  of  property,  land  is  tbat 
which  engages  our  affcdions  the  moft  j  and 
for  this  reafbn  the  relation  of  property  refpeA- 
ing  land  grew  oip  much  fooner.  to  its  prefent 
firmnefs  and  ftability  than  the  relation  di  pro- 
perty refpeQing  moveables.  But  moveable 
property  led  the  way  in  the  power  of  alknaU 
ing.  / 

In 


In  order  to  take  poffefSon  of*laftcl,  fomc 
overt  a<fi,  which  was  conceived  to  reprefent 
poiTeffion,  was  neceffary,  and  this  was  termed 
tjmdfolici;^  fojjejjion. 

Property,  originally  limited,  beftowing  nd 
power  of  alienation,  carries  the  mind  naturally 
to  the  chain  of  pofleflbrs,  who  continue  the 
occupant's  poffeflion  after  his  death,  and  who 
muft  fuccecd  if  he  cannot  alienate. 

donations  were  of  flower  growth,  being  at 
firft  fwiall,  and  on  plaufible  pretexts.  It  then 
grew  to  he  a  law  that  the  father,  without  the 
confent  oS  his  heirs,  might  give  part  of  his 
land  to  rehgous  ufes,  in  marriage  with  hw 
daughter,  or  i^  recompenfe  for  fer vices. 

Donations  inutr  vivos  paved  the  way  fof 
donations  mortis  ccnfa.  The  power  of  tejiing 
was  firft  introduced 'ly  Solon,  who  gave  power 
to  every  proprietor  Viho  had  no  ohil<l«?»  to 
Ircgulate  his  fucceflion  b;  teftament- 

When  a  man  died  wixliout  children*  his 
land,  originally,  fell  back  to  the  common.  By 
degrees,  the  idea  of  property  began  to  fubfift 
after  death  ^  and  the  perfon  who  derived  right 
from  the  deceafed  might  claim.  This  right  was, 
probably,  firft  communicated  to  the  children 
forts  familia,  efpecially  if  all  the  children  were 
Sn  that  fituation.*    Children  failing,  the  cftate 

Q  2  went 
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went  to  a  brother,  and  fo  gradually  to  more 
diftant  collateral  relations. 

The  fucccffion  of  collaterals  failing,  dc- 
fcendants  produced  a  new  legal  idea,  for  as 
they  had  no  pretext  of  right,  independent  of 
the  former  proprietor,  their  privilege  of  fuc- 
ceeding  could  ftand  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  prcfumed  will  of  the  deceafed.  But  the 
privilege  of  defcendants,  being  gradually  re- 
trained within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds, 
was  confounded  in  the  hope  of  fucceffio?*  with 
collaterals. 

A  man  who  has  amafTed  great  vealth  can- 
not think  of  quitting  his  hold.     T*  colour  the 
difmal  profpeft,  he  makes  a  *leed  arrcfting 
fleeting  property,    fecuring  h^  eftate  to  him- 
felf,  and  to  thofe  who  rer^efent  him,  in  an 
cndlefs  train  of  fuccelfiop-     His  eftate  and  his 
hciia  aiuft  fur  ever  bea^  his  name,  every  thing 
being  contrived  to  jvrjDetuate  his  dignity  and 
his  Wealth.     This  ^ave  rife  to  entails.   EntaHs 
in  England,  fawured  by  the  feudal  fyftem, 
and  authorifed  by  ftatutcs,  fpread  every  where 
with  great  rapidity,  till,  becomkig  a  public 
nuifance,  they  were  checked  and  defeated  by 
the  authority  of  the  judges,  without  a  ftatute. 
That  entails  are  fubverfive  of  commerce  and 
induftty  is  ©ot  the  worft  that  can  juftly  be  faid 
•   -  of 
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0f  them.  They  are  a  fiiare  to  the  thcraght- 
lefs  proprietor,  who,  by  a  iingie  aft,  may  he 
entangled  paft  hope  of  Tccovcry.  To  the 
eauttoQs  again,  they  are  a  perpetual^caufe-of 
difcontent,  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  ia- 
dependence  to  which  all  men  afpire,  with  re* 
fped  to  their  poffeffions  as  well  as  their 
peifons« 

Tbeliiftory  of  laws,  in  their  progrefs  from' 
flate  to  ftate,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  an  hifiorian.  Some  of  the  mod  important 
changes  in  human  afiairs  are  owiiig  to  fafts 
neceffarily  connected  with  this  fubjed.  Nd 
event  tended  to  improve  the  weftern  part  of 
the  world  more  than  the  accidental  finding 
of  a  copy  of  Juftiniaris  Pandeils  in  1130  at 
Amalphi  in  Italyi 

Many  things  in  the  prefent  flate  of  any 
law  are  unintelligible-  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  it.  Thus  it  may 
well  pui^zle  9  perfon  to  account  for  the  late 
Engliih  pradice  of  cruftiing  a  perfon  to  death 
who  will  not  plead.  But  the  ceafon  is,  that 
the  En^lifti  adhered  to  the  original  notion, 
that  a  procefs  of  law  implies  z  judicial  contraff^ 
and  that  there  can  be  no  procefs  unlefs  the 
defendant  fubmit  to  have  his  caufe  tried.  For- 
merly it  was  aflually  at  their  option,  to  accept 
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of  the  wager  of  combat^  or  wager  cf  law^  as  it 
was  called.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  no  per* 
fbn  can  be  executed  trll  he  has  confefTed  his 
crime*  In  this  c^fe  they  have  recourfe  to 
jtorture. 

1l\»  frtfej/ian  ef  Imv  has  always  been  recfc;- 
oned  honourable  in  civilised  countries.  All 
the  youth  of  diflincflion  at  Rome  fiudied  thei 
htw*  and  the  pleading  of  caufes  was  the  con- 
ilant  and  well-known  road  to  popularity  and 
preferment  5  though  perhaps  a  regard  for  eb^ 
qvence^  as  much  as  for  law,  might  be  the  rea-. 
fon  of  it^  Barbarous  nations  have  ever  enter- 
tained an  averfion  to  forms  of  law,  and  it  is 
certainly  an  argument  pf  the  barbarity  of  thefe 
northern  nations,  that  the  profeifion  of  law 
was  fo  long  regarded  as  a  mean  employment, 
France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  on  the  long 
robe. 
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N^cejffity  of  an  j4ttentian  to  /4gruu  fture.  How  bcft 
encouraged.  Bounties^  Public  Granaries^  Mu^ 
tual  Influences  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Circumjiances  attending  the  Irnperfeclion  of  Agri^ 
culture^     Imperfed  State  of  it  in  England  a  feia 
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Centuries  4igo.  The  Progr^fs  of  fmfravements  if 
Society.  Divijion  of  Labour.  Great  Ufes  of  th^ 
moft  common  Arts. 

Suppo  SIN  G  the  things  which  have  the  greats 
eft  influence  on  human  affairs,  viz.  government 
and  laws^  to  be  properly  adjufted,  the  only  lia- 
ble foundation  of  moft  of  the  improvements  iii 
ibcial  life  is  Agriculture^  confidered  as  inchid- 
ing  the  cultivation  of  all  the  produSions  of 
the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  fubjcdl  that  de* 
ferves  very  particular  attention.  I  even  confider 
the  breeding  of  cattle  as  a  part  of  this  fubjedl, 
becaufe  that  employment  (except  when  it  is 
followed  by  people  who  frequently  fliift  their 
habitations  as  the  wandering  Tartars)  neeef* 
farily  implies  the  cultivation  of  grafs,  if  not  of 
other  vegetables. 

From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,  that  all  ani* 
tnal  life  is  maintained ;  and  from  the  earth  w^ 
fetch  all  the  materials  for  thofe  manufadlures 
and  arts,  which  improve  and  embellifti  human 
life  i  fo  that  were  agriculture,  in  this  extenfivfe 
fenfe,  not  attended  to,  thofe  manufadures  and 
conveniences  could  not  exift.  At  leaft  the 
continuance  of  them  would  be  very  precarious, 
as  they  muft  then  be  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. And  if  the  produce  of  the  foil  of  any 
country  be  not  fufiicient  to  fupport  the  inha- 
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bitants,  their  Very  fiibfittencc  muft  neceffarily 
W  precarious.  The  free  intercourfe  among 
nations  in  modem  times  makes  fuch  a  fitua- 
(ioQ  fufficieiuly  fafe  i  but  in  many  tixnes  of 
antiquity  no  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  of  Holland 
could  have  exified.  There  was  no  city  in 
Greece  but  what  was  maintained  by  the  pro- 
duce of  its  own  adjacent  lands,  except  Athens^ 
which  by  its  commerce,  and  fuperior  naval 
^ce,  commanded  fupplies  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries* 

.   The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is 
iio.  excite  other  kinds  of  indufiry,  affording  a 
f€a4y  market  for  the  exchange  of  corn  for 
^mmodities ;  that  is,  to  make  it  fubfervient 
^  con^merpe.   If  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try have  no  motive  to  raife  more  corn  than 
.iprhat  will  be  fufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, they  will  often  not  raife  even  that; 
;and  a  bad  feed  time,  or  harvefi^  will  be  necefr 
^^rily  follpwed  by  a  famine.     This  was  fre- 
;4|uently  the  cafe  in  England  before  the  bounty 
^as  granted  for  the  exportation  of  corn ;  fince 
^which  time,  viz.  in  the  year  1689,  there  ha^ 
been  no  xeal  famine.     And  what  is  very  re- 
naarlfable,  notwithftanding  the  increafe  of  the 
.prppoftion  between  money  and  commodities, 
the  price  of  corn  has  rather  fallen  fince  that 

time. 


tiihe.  For  whcfcas;  for  forty-three  years  Ve^ 
fore  the  bounty  was  granted,  the.  mean  price 
bf  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  two  jxiunds  tea 
fillings  and  two-pence  ^  by  an  ciatA  calciib-^ 
tion  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1689 
to  the  year  17^2,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more 
than  two  pounds  two  {hillings  and  eight- 
pence.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  boun«* 
ties  are  wife  meafures.  They  may  be  ufefuj 
for  a  time.  But  if  any  commodity  cannot  be 
raifed,  or  exported,  without  a  bounty,  it  (hould 
be  confidered  whether  more  be  not  given  in 
the  bounty  than  is  gained  by  raiiing,  or  ex- 
porting the  commodity.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever,  the  confumption  of  corn  in  England  has 
far  exceeded  the  produ(ftion  of  it ;  fo  that  great 
quantities  of  it  are  now  imported  into  that 
country  every  year.. 

That  the  defire  of  procuring  mere  fubiift- 
ence,  without  any  view  to  fuperfluity,  is  not, 
in  all  places,  a  fufiicient  motive  to  perfed  the 
culture  of  the  earth,  feems  evident  from  a 
comparifon  of  the  improvement  and  populouf^ 
nefs  of  countries  with,  and  without  good  roads, 
or  canals.  When  the  produce  of  land  can  be 
eaiily  exported  and  exchanged,  there  is  a  great 
additional  motive  to  cultivation,  though  it 
Tyojild  yield  as  much  of  the  mere  neceifaries 

of 
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of  life  (which  did  act  require  to  be  lemoved 
firom  the  fpot)  whether  they  could  becoa^ 
veyed  to  a  diftance  or  not  It  mud  be  ob< 
iervedt  however,  that  in  fome  fituatioQS  the 
tools,  and  manure,  proper  for  the  foil,  mull  be 
fetched  from  a  diftance. 

Both  Florence  and  Naples  are  fo  far  froeci 
adopting  our  principles  of  encouraging  agri**- 
culture  by  granting  a  bounty  on  the  eyporta*" 
tion  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a  duty  on  all  ex^ 
ported  corn.  So  wedded  are  they  to  the  an* 
cicnt  opinion  of  preventing  ^the  dearnefs  of 
bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harveft 
through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples.  They 
had  upon  their  lands  a  quantity  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
value,  which  they  could  not  confume.  There 
was  at  that  time  an  application  made  for  an 
exemption  from  the  duty  on  exportati(m, 
without  which  the  merchant  could  not  find 
his  account  in  fending  it  abroad.  But  though 
the  minifter  was  informed  by  feveral  perfons 
that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the  good 
efieds  of  fo  much  more  money  being  brought 
into  the  country,  as  fully  as  in  the  (hapc  of  a 
duty  on  exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all  their  rea- 
fgnings,  and  would  not  eftablifh  fo  dangerous 

a  precedent 


a  precedent  as  he  thought  it.  The  confe^ 
quence  was,  that  the  corn  grew  mouldy  aiul 
peri(faed>  the  next  harveft  failed,  and  a  dread- 
ful dearth  enfued.  * 

Another  advantage  attending  the  raifing  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  corn  is,  that  by 
keeping  bread  at  a  reafonable  price,  workmen's 
loaiges  are  kept  lower,  and  more  fixed ;  a  thing 
of  the  greateft  confequence  in  manu&dures. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  neither  agriculture,  nor 
trade,  can  flourifh  where  the  general  eafe  docs 
flot  begin  with. the  clafs  of  labourers.  This, 
indeed^  would  he  ftill  more  efFedually  done 
by  fmiUc  granaries;  but  the  large  ftocks  of 
merchants  who  export  corn  ferve  inflead  of 
granaries,  when,  upon  the  appreheniion  of  a 
dearth  the  bounty  is  taken  off,  or  an  embargo 
laid  upon  expectation. 

The  advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
are  rcciprocaL  For,  as  Poftlethwaite  obferves, 
whatever  hurts  trade  is  in  fadi  deflrudive  of 
culture,  and  confequcntly  the  interefts  of  both 
land  and  trade  are  bed  promoted  by  cultivate 
ing  fuch  things  as  commerce  points  out  to  be 
the  mod  beneficial.  It  is  his  great  maxim, 
that  the  otily  method  of  increafing  our  trade, 
and  thereby  of  augmenting  our  wealth,  is  to 

♦  Sir  James  Stuart's  Obfervations,  voL  i,  p.  3. 
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increase  our  land  cultivations,  and  enclofe  tKe 
wafie  grounds  in  the  kingdom. 

Where  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency  to 
population  in  a  country,  neceflity  will  be  a 
flronger  fpur  to  apply  to  agriculture  than  the 
advantages  expeded  from  commerce.  This 
is  the  reaibn  why  hufbandry  has  been  carried 
to  greater  perfection  in  China  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  or  of  the  world.  The  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  is  there  a  juft  and  neceA 
fary  objed  of  attention  to  the  fiate.  The  em- 
peror of  China,  every  year,  makes  the  beft 
&Tmer  of  the  empire  a  mandarin  of  the  eighth 
order.  It  was  with  the  fame  view  that,  among 
the  ancient  Perfians,  the  king  quitted  his 
fiate,  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eight  days  in 
one  particular  month  of  the  year.  Switzer- 
land too,  a  populous  and  barren  country, 
abounds  with  excellent  Iiufbandmen. 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merely  la- 
borious, and  confequently  a  mean  and  ignoble 
employment,  it  is  certain  not  to  be  underftood; 
nor  much  pradlifed.  Every  man,  fays  Xeno- 
phon,  may  be  a  farmer;  a  firong  proof,  as 
even  Columella  hints,  that  agriculture  was 
but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xenophon. 
Agriculture  is  yet  far  from  being  brought  to 
the  perfedion  of  which  it  is  capable  5  and  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  the  ftrongeft  inducements  from  com- 
merce,  or  abfolute  ncceffity,  the  mother  of  in- 
ventions, will  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  per-^ 
fedion  it  is  capable. 

It  was  but  lately  that  agriculture  was  ap- 
plied to  in  England.  Before  it  became  a  con- 
iiderable  commercial  fiate,  all  the  country  wa9 
pofibfTed  by  graziers,  and  the  little  agriculture 
that  was  underfiood,  or  pradifed,  was  con- 
fined to  the  article  of  corn  only.  It  is  but 
fince  queen  Elizabeth's  time  that  the  Engliib 
have  had  any  fettled  notions  about  agriculture. 
Mr,  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his 
Treatife  on  Education,  fays  that  old  men  in 
his  days  remembered  the  firft  gardeners  wha 
came  over  to  Surry,  and  fold  turnips,  car- 
rots, parfnips,  early  pfeas,  and  rape,  which 
were  then  a  great  rarity,  being  imported  from 
Holland.  They  introduced,  at  that  time  the 
planting  of  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers,  and 
digging  the  ground  for  garden  fluff.  We  alfb 
find  that  cherries  and  hops  were  firft  planted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Artichokes  firft 
made  their  appearance  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth;  and  cherries  were  ftill  brought 
from  Flanders,  apples  from  France,  onions^ 
faffron,  and  liquorifli  from  Spain,  and  hops 

from  the  Low  countries. 
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Before  we  pafs  from  agriculture  to  commerce^ 
we  muft  confider  the  influences  and  con-- 
nexionsof  the  arts,  manufadures,  and  fciences^ 
things  nearly  connedted,  and  highly  ufeful  in 
converting  the  produAions  of  the  earth  into 
proper  fubjeds  of  commerce.  But  I  (hall  firft 
give  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of  mfen  to^ 
wards  wealth,  and  the  clafTes  into  which  they 
became  diftributed  by  this  means,  The^ro- 
grefs  offociety^  and  the  fteps  by  which  nations 
advance  to  opulence  and  power,  is  one  of  the 
mod  pleaiing  and  ufeful  objects  of  fpeculation. 

The  only  original  fource  of  wealth,  and 
every  other  advantage,  is  labour.  ^  By  this 
men  are  enabled  to  get  from  the  earth,  or  the 
fea,  their  provifions,  materials  for  their  cloath- 
ing  and  habitations,  and  their  comfortable 
fubfiftence  in  all  other  refpedls.  By  this  they 
make  themfelves  tools  and  engines,  which 
ihorten  labour,  and  divide  it,  fb  as  to  enable 
a  few  to  make  fufficient  provifion  for  a  great 
number. 

They  who  by  their  induftry  have  acquired 
property,  and  who  have  by  the  rules  of  fociety 
the  powerof  difpofingof  it,  tranfmit  the  whole 
ftock  of  it  to  their  defcendants,  fo  as  to  ex- 
empt them  from  labour.  For  the  advantage 
of  cultivating  their  land,  living  in  their  boufes, 

or 
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or  making  life  of  their  money,  others  are  wiil-<* 
ibg  to  maiataia  them  without  labour,  fo  that 
they  can  live  upon  their  rents.  They  who,  by 
their  own  labour,  or  that  of  others,  are  pof^ 
fefTed  of  transferable  commodities,  can  fell 
them  to  thpfe  who  want  them,  and  with  the 
price  they  get  buy  others,  gaining  fomething 
by  every  transfer;  and  thus,  without  any 
proper  labour,  they  live  by  the  profits  x>f  their 
trade. 

Thofe  who  by  their  labour,  their  rents,  or 
the  profits  of  trade,  have  acquired  wealthy 
and  want  other  things,  as  perfonal  fecurity, 
perfonal  fervices,  inftru6tion,  or  amufement^ 
will  give  their  fuperfluity  to  others,  whofc 
bufinefs  it  will  be,  without  any  produSOve  la^ 
hour  (or  fuch  as  will  add  to  the  dock  and 
wealtli  of  the  natbn)  to  wait  upon  them,  to 
fight  for  them,  to  ini^rud)  them,  to  amufe 
them,  and  even  to  govern  them.  All  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be 
called  the  fervants  of  the  public j  and  are  an 
article  of  national  dxpence. 

Thus  we  have  got  fotir  clafTes  of  men ;  the 
hdmrers  (comprizing  farmers,  and  manufac*- 
turers,  .whofe  employment  alone  is  properly 
producirue^  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
laozr)^  landholders^  ox  money  holders^  who  live 

by 
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by  giving  the  xxfc  of  their  land  or  money  to 
others  ;  traders ^  who  live  by  the  exchange  oi 
commodities  ;  and  Idilyjervants,  fuch  as  ma- 
giftrates,  teachers  of  religion  and  fcience,  phy- 
iicians,  lawyers,  foldiers,  players,  &c. 

As  the  produd  of  labour,  without  greater 
folly  and  extravagance  than  mankind  in  gene- 
ral are  difpofed  to  give  into,  will  in  time  of 
peace  accumulate,  the  clafs  of  unprodudive 
labourers,  or  fervants  of  all  kinds,  will  in- 
creafe ;  becaufe  the  labour  of  a  few  will  be 
able  to  fupport  them,  and  thofe  who  have 
wealth  will  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it 
as  they  can. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  kntmledge  will  alfb 
increafe  and  accumulate,  and  will  diffufe  it- 
felf  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  who  by  de* 
grees  will  find  leifure  for  fpeculation^  and 
looking  beyond  their  immediate  employment, 
they  will  confider  the  complex  machine  of  fo- 
ciety, and  in  time  underfiand  it  better  than 
thofe  who  now  write  about  it.  And  when 
mankind  in  general  fhall  be  enlightened  with 
refped  to  the  ufe  and  fubordination  of  all  the 
parts  of  which  fociety  coniift,  they  will  make 
the  beft  regulations  for  the  good  of  the  whole» 
Having  a  great  furplus,  they  will  employ  it  in 
the  beft  manner,  procuring  real  convenieooefi^ 

and 
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and  retrenching  ufelefs  expcnccs.  If  they 
find  they  have  paid  too  much  for  their  go- 
vernment, their  defence,  their  religion,  the 
care  of  their  health,  or  property,  &c.  they  will 
retrench  that  expence,  and  employ  it  in  culti- 
vation, to  fupport  greater  numbers,  who  will 
continually  want  more  means  of  fubfiftence, 
in  manufactures,  building  bridges,  making 
roads  and  canals,  &c.  More  particularly,  it*^ 
may  be  hoped  that  focieties,  fully  inftrudled 
by  experience,  will  with  the  utmoft  care  avoid 
the  ruinous  expences  and  devafiation  of  wary 
which  may  diilipate  in  one  year  more  than 
they  can  accumulate  in  an  hundred. 

The  thriving  ftate  of  a  nation  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  increafe  of  its  ftock,  the  cultivation 
of  its  land,  the  value  of  its  manufadlures,  and 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  if  thefe  increafe, 
the  nation  is  wife  and  frugal,  and  does  not 
fpend  more  than  it  can  afford.  Individuals, 
when  left  to  themfelves,  are  in  general  fuffici- 
cntly  provident,  and  will  daily  better  their 
circumftances ;  and  as  it  may  be  prefumed  that, 
in  confequence  of  giving  conftant  attention  to 
their  intereft,  they  will  underftand  it,  it  is  fel- 
dom  wife  iii  governors  to  pretend  to  dired 
them.  Of  all  the  claffes  of  men  above-men- 
tioned, the  governors  are,  in  general,  the  moft 

Vol.  II.  p  "  ignorant 
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ignoraqt  pf  their  owt>  bufipefs,  becaufe  it  is 
exceedingly  complex,  and  requires  more  know- 
ledge and  ability  than  they  are  poffeffed  oT, 
though  this  is  in  confequence  of  their  under- 
taking more  than  is  ncceijary  for  the  good  of 
the  ftate.  If  more  was  left  to  thq  attention 
and  efibrts  of  individuals,  the  buiinefs  of  go- 
yernment  would  not  be  fo  complex,  and  per- 
fons  of  inferior  abilities  might  be  equal  to  it. 
The  wafte  of  public  wealth  by  them  is  by  far 
the  moft  confiderable.  By  the  foolifti  wars  in 
which  they  involve  nations,  and  the  endlefs 
taxes  they  jmppfe  upon  them,  governors  arc 
continually  pulling  down  what  individuals 
are  building  up  ;  fo  that,  as  Dr.  Smith  juftly 
pbferves  *,  "  it  is  the  higheft  impertinence  and 
*•  prefumptipn  in  kings,  and  minifters,  to  pre- 
"  tend  to  watch  over  the  oeconomy  of  private 
"  people,  and  to  reftrain  their  expences,  either 
"  by  fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the 
f'  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  They  arc 
"  themfelves  always,  and  without  any  excep- 
'"  tion,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts  in  the  fociety* 
"  Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence, 
*^  and  they  may  fafely  truft  private  people 
"  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravagance  docs 
**  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fubje(ns 
t'  never  will.'* 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

The 
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The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  ftate. 
of  *the  arts  arifes  from  the  dhijion  of  labour^ 
by  which  means  one  man,  confining  his  at- 
tention to  one  thing,  or  one  operation,  does 
it  in  greater  pcrfedion,  and  with  much  greater 
difpatch.  Dr.  Smith  obferves  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  improved  ftate  of  the  manufadure  of 
pins,  ten  men  will  make  upwards  of  forty- 
eight  thoufand  pins  in  a  day  ^  but  that  if  they 
had  all  worked  feparately,  and  without  any 
of  them  having  been  educated  to  that  parti- 
cular bufinefs,  they  could  not,  each  of  them, 
have  made  twenty,  or  perhaps  not  one  pin, 
in  a  day. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  moft 
common  of  our  arts,  in  furnifhing  us  with 
tools  to  facilitate  labour,  as  well  as  the  great 
ufe  of  iron^^Nt  fee  ftrikingly  illuftrated  in  the 
account  which  Mr.  Charlevoix  gives  of  the 
method  which  the  North  American- Indians 
took  to  make  a  hatchet.  Before  they  were 
provided  with  hatchets,  and  other  inftruments, 
they  were  very  much  at  a  lofs  in  felling  their 
trees,  and  making  them  fit  for  the  ufes  for 
which  they  intended  them.  They  burned 
them  near  the  root ;  and  in  order  to  fplit,  and 
cut  them  into  proper  lengths,  they  made  ufe 
of  hatchets  made  of  flint,  which  never  broke, 

t  %  but 
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but  which  required  a  prodigious  time  toiharpen. 
In  order  to  fix  them  in  a  (haft,  they  cut  off 
the  top  of  a  young  tree,  making  a  flit  in  it,  as 
if  the^  were  going  to  graft  it,  and  into  this 
flit  they  inferted  the  head  of  the  axe.  The 
parts  of  the  tree  crowing  together  again,  in 
length  of  time,  held  the  head  of  the  hatchet 
fo  firm,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  it  to  get 
lobfe.  Then  they  cut  the  tree  of  the  length 
they  judged  fufficient  for  the  handle*, 

♦  Travels  in  Canada,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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Encouragement  of  Arts^  ^c.  by  Government^  Se^ 
curities  necejjary  to  Manufa^ures^  ^'c^  Apprenn 
ticejhip^  Serviiucie.  In  what  Manner  Artx 
and  Manufactures  increafe  the  Potuer  of  a  State. 
Importance  of  encouraging  Labour.  V(ifi  Advan^ 
tage  of  Manufactures^  particularly  to  England. 
The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  ^  Ma- 
nufadures^  and  Comnicrce.  The  Connexion  be- 
tween 'Science  and  th^  Arts.  On  what  Circuin- 
*  fiances  a  Tafie  for  Science  depends.  The  Conje^ 
quences  of  Interruptions  in  Science.  The  ujual 
Decline  of  the  Arts  after  they  have  been  brought 
pretty  near  Perfection.     fVhy  Science  {s  not  fo 

apt 
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apt  to  decline.  Superior  Happinejs  of  the  prefent^ 
compared  with  paft  Ages^  in  conjequence  of  Im^ 
provements  in  Arts. 

The  advantages  which  men  and  Ibcieties 
derive  from  the  arts  being  (o  great,  it  behoves 
wife  governors  to  do  every  thing  they  cati 
to  facilitate  their  progrefs.  But  there  is  the 
greateft  danger  of  their  attempting  tcfo  much, 
and  being  deceived  by  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  pra<^ice  to  en- 
courage particular  manufadlures,  and  likewife 
particular  kinds  of  produce,  by  giving  bounties 
on  the  exportation  of  them.  But  the  wifdom 
of  this  policy  may  be  qiieftioned. 

If  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  was  in 
the  hand  of  one  perfon,  he  would  never  ex- 
port any  thing  that  could  not  find  a  gainful 
market.  Though  the  merchant,  therefore, 
who  exports  goods  with  a  bounty  may  gain  by 
fuch  a  trade,  the  nation  evidently  cannot.  In 
order  to  favour  any  particular  manufaiSure, 
or  produce,  a  bounty  muft  either  be  given  for 
the  raifing,  or  exporting  it,  or  the  importation 
of  the  fame  muft  be  prohibited.  But  in  both 
cafes  it  is  evident  that  the  intereft  of  the  con- 
fumer  is  facrificed  to  that  of  the  raifer  of  the 
produce,  or  the  manufadurer.    But  thele  are 

p  3  few, 
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few,  and  the  confumcrs  many.  The  only 
gocxi  reafon  therefore  why  any  particular  pro- 
duce, or  manufaflure^  is  encouraged,  is  the 
accommodation  of  the  confumer.  What  then 
can  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  for  the  con- 
fumers  to  tax  themfelves  in  the  firft  place  ta 
pay  the  bounty,  and  then  to  pay  the  greater 
price  for  the  commodity,  which  the  raifer  of 
the  produce,  or  the  manufadurer  (who  lizs 
no  competitor  in  the  market)  will  naturally 
lay  upon  his  own  goods  ? 

There  is  a  poffibility,  indeed,  that  favour- 
ing a  particular  produce,  or  manufadure,  in 
its  infancy,  may  be  a  means  of  making  it  be- 
neficial to  the  community  at  large  in  fome  fu- 
ture time.  But  this  infancy  muft  have  a  pe- 
riod. If  a  man  be  at  the  expence  of  rearing  a 
calf,  or  a  colt,  it  is  with  a  view  to  its  being 
ufeful  to  him  fome  time  or  another.  If  a  ma- 
nufadlure  cannot  be  continued  without  the 
fupport  of  government,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
never  worth  while  to  fupport  it.  The  fitua- 
jion  of  the  country  is  fuch  as  that  the  induf- 
try  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  better  employed 
fome  other  way ;  and  when  this  is  difcovered, 
the  fooner  the  bounty  is  difcontinued,  the 
fooner  will  they  fall  into  a  more  proper  mode 
'of  induftry. 

Maau- 
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Manufadures  cannot  fubfift  without  a  con- 
liderable  degree  oi  fecurity  and  independence. 
Men  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  acquire 
much  more  than  a  bare  fubfiftencfc  without 
a  perfuafion  of  the  fecurity  of  their  property.* 
In  Turkey  there  is  very  little  motive  to  iri- 
duftry,  becaufe  there  is  no  fecUre  poffeflSon  of 
any  thing.  The  inhabitants  of  Servia,  fays 
lady  Wortley  Montague*,  are  induflrious,  but 
the  oppreffion  of  the  peafants  is  ^o  great,  that 
they  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houfes,  and 
negled  their  tillage.  Sicily,  fays  Mr.  Bri- 
donet*  is  immenfely  rich  both  in  a  fine  foil^ 
and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  are  grievoufly 
opprefled  by  government.  **  To  what  end/' 
fay  they,  "  (hould  we  explore  the  mines.  It 
*'  is  not  we  that  fhould  reap  the  profit.  Nay> 
"  the  difcovery  of  any  thing  very  rich  might 
^*  pofilbly  prove  the  ruin  of  its  pofl!effor.  Were 
"  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the  blefiings  df 
^^  your  confiitution,  you  might  call  us  rich 
**  indeed." 

The  law  relating  to  apprenticejhips  in  Eng- 
knd  is  an  impediment  to  the  improvement  of 
the  arts.  According  to  it,  no  perfon  can  exer- 
cife  a  trade  which  exifted  at  the  time  when  the 

♦  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  +  Vol.ii.  p.  2^5* 
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flatute  was  made,  till  he  has  ferved  feven 
years  to  a  mafter  in  it.  In  general,  much  lefs 
time  is  necelTary  for  the  purpofe,  and  many 
perfons  find  themfelves  better  qualified  to  con- 
duct a  bufinefs  to  which  they  have  not  been 
brought  up.  The  inconvenience  of  this  re- 
ilridion  is  leiTened  by  methods  that  are  ge- 
nerally pradifed  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturally  averfe  to  labour,  have 
in  all  ages  endeavoured  to  compel  others  to 
labour  for  them,  and  in  Greece  and  Rome  the 
.  manufadurers  were  generally  flaves.  In  mo- 
dern times,  though  an  end  has  been  put  to  fer- 
vitude  in  the  chriftian  countries  of  Europe,  it 
has  been  greatly  extended  in  our  colonies, 
ilaves  being  purchafcd  in  Africa  and  tranf- 
ported  in  order  to  their  being  employed  in  Ame- 
rica. But  both  the  injuftice  and  the  ill-policy 
of  this  fyftem  is  now  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

Servitude  is  the  moft  wretched  condition  of 
human  nature,  bccaufe  man  is  capable,  in  a 
high  degree,  of  enjoying  a  ftate  of  liberty  and 
felf  command,  and  is  therefore  more  miferable 
in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  than  other  animals, 
many  of  whom  are  more  happy  in  that  ftate 
than  in  any  other.  It  is  alfo  an  argument 
againft  fla very,  that  men,  ill  brooking  that 

condition. 
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condition,  and  being  often  refradory^  are  ex* 
pofed  to  very  cruel  treatment^  and  that  the 
moft  dreadful  precautions  are  thought  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  their  efcape,  or  to  punifli  their 
revolt.  It  is  another  argument  againA  this 
pradice,  that  no  methods  can  make  (laves 
work  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  efFed  as  free- 
men. Indeed  it  appears,  fays  Dr.  Smith*, 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves.  It 
is  found  to  do  fo  even  at  Bofton,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,,  where  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour  are  fo  very  high. 

The  pradice  of  flavery  promotes  war,  and 
every  method  of  violence  and  injuftice  by 
which  one  man  can  be  brought  into  the  power 
of  another,  in  the  countries  in  which  flaves 
are  bought. ,  The  negroes,  no  doubt,  propa- 
gate fafter  on  account  of  this  traffic.  For 
whatever  drain  be  made  for  men,  it  will  be 
fupplied  by  the  greater  encouragement  to  mar- 
ry ^  but  they  propagate  only  for  flavery. 

Were  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the 
purchafe,  or  employment,  of  flaves,  and  with- 
out whofe  concurrence  the  traffic  could  not 
be  carried  on,  apprized  of  the  raifery  it  is  the 
occaflon  of,  efpecially  in  Africa,  where  princes 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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fell  their  fubjeds,  parents  their  children,  and 
individuals  any  perfon  whom  they  can  trepan 
or  overpower,  to  fay  nothing  of  what  the  poor 
wretches  (few  of  whom  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  their  liberty) 
fuffer  at  fea,  and  in  America,  their  humanity 
would  revolt  at  the  fcene,  and  they  would  as 
foon  as  poflible  einploy  their  capitals  in  fome 
other  way,  though  their  gains  fliould  be  lefs. 

It* is  to.be  hoped  that  thefe,  and  other  con- 
fiderations,  will  in  time  put  ah  end  to  this 
abominable  traffic.  We  fee  fome  tendency 
towards  it  in  the  condud  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican ftates,  and  in  England  the  humanity  of 
the  quakers  and  others  is  exerciiing  itfelf 
greatly  for  the  fame  excellent  purpofe. 

The  manner  in  which  arts  and  manufac- 
tures operate  to  increafe  the  power  of  a  fiate, 
is  by  making  provifion  of  a  fund  of  labour  for 
the  ufe  of  the  flate.  For  fince  the  labour 
which  is  bellowed  on  arts  and  manufactures 
only  contributes  to  the  greater  convenience 
and  ornament  of  life,  it  may  be  fpared  in  cafe 
of  exigence,  and  converted,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  fervice  of  the  flate.  Perfbns  are 
not  eafily  brought  to  labour  who  have  not 
been  accufiomed  to  it ;  and  where  all  the  la- 
bour in  the  ftatc  is  employed  about  the  neccf- 

farics 
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faries  of  life,  there  can  be  no  refource  in  time 
of  war,  there  being  no  fnperflnity  of  labour 
in  the  country,  fufficient  to  maintain  an  army 
to  fight  in  its  defence.  The  only  advantage 
of  fuch  a  people  is,  that  where  there  are  few 
fuperfluities,  there  can  be  but  little  to  tempt 
an  invader. 

Of  fuch  importance  is  labour  to  a  ftate,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  mines,  which  re- 
quire much  labour  to  extrad  the  metal  from 
the  ore,  than  to  find  the  precious  metal  formed 
by  nature  to  our  hands.  In  the  former  cafe, 
it  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  manufadure,  in 
the  latter  it  only  raifes  the  general  proportion 
of  money  to  commodities,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  a  mere  incumbrance. 

Innumerable  fa<^s  in  hiflory  exhibit,  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  the  vaft  advantage  accruing 
to  a  people  from  manufadures,  in  conjundiion 
with  commerce,  which  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  infeparable.  But  the  moft  ftriking  exam- 
ple, and  the  earlieft  that  appeared  in  Europe, 
is  furnifhed  by  the  Flemings,  who  led  the  way 
in  improvements  of  all  kinds  to  this  part  of 
the  world.  They  were  the  firft  people  in  thefe 
northern  parts  who  cultivated  the  arts  and 
manufadures.  And,  in  confequence  of  it, 
the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  Flanders  had  rifen 

to 
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to  a  degree  of  riches  unknown  elfewhere  to 
perfons  of  their  ftation,  in  that  barbarous  age. 
They  had  acquired,  in  the  time  of  our  Ed- 
ward III.  many  privileges  and  a  great  degree 
of  independence,  and  had  begun  to  emerge 
from  that  ftate  of  vaffalage  in  which  the  com- 
mon people  had  been  univerfally  held  by  the 
feudal  conflitutions. 

In  this  cafe,  we  fee,  that  the  arts  of  luxury 
are  to  a  certain  degree  favourable  to  liberty. 
When  men,  by  the  pradice  of  the  arts,  ac- 
quire property,  they  covet  equal  laws  to  fe- 
cure  that  property.  The  HoufeW  Commons 
is  the  fupport  of  popular  government,  and  in 
England  it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  arts  and  commerce,  which  threw 
fuch  a  balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of 
its  conftituents. 

To  form  fome  idea  of  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  to  Great  Britain  from  arts  and  manu- 
fadures,  let  us  confider  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  employed  about,  and  maintained  by, 
their  home  commodities  j  fuch  as  wool,  corn, 
coals,  metals,  rags,  horns,  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles ;  together  with  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
land  and  water.  Confider,  alfo,  the  numbers 
who  are  employed  in  manufafluring  goods 
imported,  as  raw-filks,  cotton,  kid-£kins,  ele- 
phants* 
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phants'  teeth,  hemp,  Swedifh  iron,  Spanifli 
wool,  dyeing-ftufFs,  oil,  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and 
many  more  articles. 

The  number  of  thefe  latter  articles  is  every 
day  growing  lefs,  by  the  encouragement  that 
is  given  to  raife  the  materials  for  manufadures 
among  themfelves  j  that  is,  either  at  home,  or 
in  their  plantations.  Inconfequcnceof  the  excel- 
lent methods  which  have  been  taken  by  difie- 
rent  focieties  inftituted  for  this  purpofe,  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  emulation  has  been  raifed  among 
manufadurers  of  all  kinds,  as  has  already  put 
many  of  the  arts  and  trades  upon  a  much  bet- 
ter footing  than  they  were  before,  and  pro- 
mifes  a  far  fuperior,  and  almoft  a  new  flate  of 
things  in  future  time. 

The  connexion  between  arts  and  fcience 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  the  fame 
that  holds  universally  between  theory  and 
praflice.  The  great  improvement  in  the  arts 
in  modern  times  has  certainly  arifen  from  the 
late  improvements  in  fcience.  The  fciences 
which  have  the  moft  immediate  connexion 
with  the  ufeful  arts  are  natural  philofophy 
and  chemiftrv;  but  even- the  more  abflradt 
fciences  have  ever  been,  indiredly,  of  great 
ufe  to  proipote  a  tafte  for  the  finer  arts ;  and, 
in  fail,  the  fame  ages  which  have  abounded 

with 
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with  phiiofopbers,  have  ufually  abounded  with 
.good  artifis.  The  arts,  in  return,  promote  fo^ 
cicty  and  humanity,  which  are  fo  favourable 
to  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  all  its  branches. 
Mathematical  knowledge  is  of  principal  ufe  in 
the  conflrudion  of  engines,  which  fave  la- 
bour 5  and  to  chemiftry  we  owe  the  fire  en- 
gine, our  ikill  in  dyeing,  and  many  other 
arts. 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before 
difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  or  chemiftry 
are  applied  to  any  confiderable  ufe.  The  Chi- 
uefe,  were,  for  many  ages,  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  load-flone,  and  the  com- 
pofition  and  efFeds  of  gunpowder,  but  never 
made  any  ufe  of  the  one  in  navigation,  or  of 
the  other  in  war. 

Few  obfervations  remain  to  be  made  on  the 
fubjed  of  fcience,  as  an  objed  of  attention  to 
an  hifiorian,  after  the  account  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  of  the  progrefs  and  revolu- 
tions of  it.  An  hiftorian  will  foon  obferve 
that  a  genius  for  fcience  by  no  means  depends 
upon  climate  j  witnefs  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  Greece.  It 
will,  however,  appear  that  nothing  is  fo  fa- 
vourable to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  as  a  number  of  neighbouring  in- 
dependent 
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dependent  dates,  connected  by  commerce  and 
pQlicy.  This  was  the  condition  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  it  is  that  of  Europe  at  prefent. 

The  devafiations  of  barbarians,  or  the  per- 
fecution  of  particular  perfons,  whofe  interefis 
are  incompatible  with  thofe  of  knowledge, 
may  defiroy  records  and  particular  monu-  ^ 
ments,  but  do  not  eafily  defhroy  the  fciences. 
Hoangto  was  not  able  to  deflroy  learning  in 
China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to  be  burned. 
They  were  prefcrved  with  more  care,  and  ap- 
peared after  he  was  dead.  Nay  even  long  in- 
terra ptions  in- the  progrefs  of' learning  are  fa- 
vourable to  knowledge,  by  breaking  the  pro- 
grefs oi  authority.  Thus  upon  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  Weft,  the  ancient  Grecian 
feds  of  philofophy  could  gain  no  credit,  and 
men  began  more  generally  to  think  for  thera- 
felves. 

An  hiftorian  will  likewife  obferve,  that 
when  arts  have  arrived  at  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  perfedion  in  any  place,  they  have  ge- 
nerally begun  from  that  pefiod  to  decline ;  one 
reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  when  the  gene- 
ral efteem  is  engaged,  there  is  little  room  for 
emulation.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left  no 
room  for  the  ambition  of  England.  The  fame 
y^ras  nearly  the  cafe  with  Rome  with  refped 

.  to 
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to  Greece;  and  the  finifhed  productions  of 
the  French  language  long  prevented  the  Ger- 
man nation  from  attending  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  own. 

However,  the  extent  of  fcience  is  a  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience.  So  wide  a  field  is 
now  open  to  the  genius  of  man,  that  let  fome 
excel  ever  fo  much  in  one  province,  there 
will  flill  be  room  for  others  to  (hine  in  others. 
And  befidcs,  though  the  arts^  as  muiic,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  be- 
yond which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  advance, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  fcience^ 
of  which  the  human  faculties  cannot  conceive 
the  poffibility  of  any  bounds.  The  difcoveries 
of  Newton  in  natural  philofophy,  fo  far  from 
difcouraging  other  philofophers,  only  ferve  as 
an  incentive  to  them  in  their  fearch  after  new 
difcoveries.  And  admitting  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  Pope,  and  a  few  others,  fhould  check 
the  ambition  of  fucceeding  poets,  it  is  only 
after  fuch  a  quantity  of  valuable  poems  have 
been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly  defireable. 
Few  people  have  Icifure  to  read,  much  lefs 
to  read  with  care,  or  to  ftudy,  all  that  is  really 
excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  productions  of  the 
laft  age. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubjed  without  turn- 

.       ing 
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ing  your  r^edions  on  the  advantages  man- 
kind  deriife  from   improvements   in   fcience 
and  the  arts,  compared  with  the  fiate  of  things 
in  thofe  ages  in  which  men  were  deftitute  of 
them.;  particularly  in  thofe  which  relate. to 
the  food,  the  drefs^  and  the  habitations  of  the 
human  fpecies.     Indeed,  nothing  can  give  us 
a  jufi  idea,  and  a  lively  fenfe,  of  our  happinefs 
in  the  conveniences  we  enjoy,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  very  great  difadvantages  which 
mankind  in  former  ages  have  laboured  under. 
Not  to  mention  the  moft  credible  accounts 
we  have  of  tile  ftate  of  mankind  in  the  earlieft 
ages,  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world  ;   when 
th6y  lived   in  caves,   or  huts   made  of  the 
branches  of  trees  and  earth,  when  they  had 
no  cloathing  but  leaves,  or  the  raw  hides  of 
animals,  and  no  food^  but  the  fruits  and  roots 
which  the  earth  produced  of  itfelf  j   or  fome- 
times  the  flefh  of  animals  which  they  might 
happen  to  furprife,  eaten  raw,  or  vvith  very 
little  preparation :    I  fay,  not  to  mention  this 
condition  of  mankind  (which  yet  is  fcarcc 
inferior  to  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  human 
fpecies  now  exifting),  if  we  only  for  a  moment 
imagine  ourfelves  in  the  place  of  our  ancef- 
tors,  who  lived  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  we 
cabnot  help  fancying  it  to  be  almoft  impof- 
l^oL.  11.  5  fible 
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fible  for  U8  to  have  lived  with  any  comfort ; 
aod  could  the  alteration  take  places  it  woald 
certainly  afied  ns  very  fenfibly,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  i&tal  to  many  of  the  more  dcticate 
among  us ;  though  it  mufi  be  allowed  that 
this  is  no  fair  method  of  judging  of  the  con** 
dition  of  thofe  who  never  knew  a  better  ftate, 
but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  alt 
the  hardships  they  were  erpofed  to.  But,  ad- 
mitting this,  it  is  evident  that  the  befi  method 
of  making  oaurfelves  fully  feniibie  of  the  real 
valueof  anyof  the  arts  of  life,  is  to  endeavour 
to  forin  cle2|r  ideas  of  the  condition  of  man-> 
kind  before  the  knowledge  of  fuch  arts.  A  few 
examples  will  bell  illudrate  and  enforce  this 
obfcrvation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  fo  fond,  and 
without  which  we  fhonld  think  ourfdve^  (o 
uncomfortable,  was  not  ufed,  except  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  a  few  people  in  the  Baft,  til! 
a  confiderable  time  after  the  reign  of  Au- 
gufius.  The  only  garb  of  the  ancients,  by 
whom  we  mean  the  Gneeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  times  of  their  greatefl  riches  and  Li^mry, 
ibems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which 
they  wore  commonly  white  or  gtey,  and  whicb 
they  fcoured  as  often,  as  jt  gcew  dirty. 
.  We  think  oorf^yos  very  bappj^  vfhm  we 

■  .     .  have 


have  a  cocnfertay^  fire'in  i  privat<i  fitting** 
roDtn,  or  bedK:hdtnber  ^  but  we  fbould  think 
ourfelvesmuch  more  fo,  if  we  considered  how 
latdy  it  is  that  any  fuch  convenience-  could 
be  \mdj  and  that  in  all  the  times  of  antiquity 
there  was  only  one  hearth  belonging  to  any 
koufe,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall, 
from  which  the  finoke,  afcending  in  the  mid- 
dle, went  out  at  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  room  ^ 
and  particularly  if  vve  confidered  that  all  the 
habitations  of  the  Englifti  were  formerly  no- 
thing better  than  the  huts  of  the  Scots  high- 
landers  and  the  Irilh  peafantry  at  this  day. 
Chimneys  were  not  general  till  about  the  time 
of  Elizabeth. 

By  the  ufe  of  glafs  in  our  windows,  we  en- 
joy the  light  and  exclude  the  weather,  but  the 
wealthiefl  of  the  ancients  had  no  fuch  ad- 
vantage. To  how  many  ufes  does  paper  now 
ferve  for  which  nothing  elfe  would  be  nearly 
fo  convenient  f  and  yet  the  ancients  were 
obliged  to  do  withput  it. 

Before  the  lixteenth  century  Voltaire  fays 
that  above  one-  half  of  the  globe  were  igno- 
rant of  tte  ufe'  of  bread  and  wine,  which  is 
flill  unknown  to  a  great  part  of  America,  and 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Africa.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  wine  was  fo  fcarce  in  England,  that 

Q  a  it 
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it  was  fold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cor- 
dial ;  at  the  fame  time  candles  were  reckoned 
an  article  of  luxury,  fhirts  were  madeof  fei^, 
linen  worn  only  by  perfons  of  diftindion,  aad 
there  were  no  fuch  things  as  either  chimneys 
or  ftoVes. 

All  the  conveniences  we  derive  from  a. 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  as  mills, 
clocks,  watches,  &c.  are  comparatively  of 
very  modern  invention;  to  fay  nothing  of 
printing,  and  other  arts,  which  are  more  re* 
mote  from  the  confideration  of  ntceffaries ; 
though  many  things,  from  being  articles  of 
high  luxury,  have  afterwards  come  to  be  ge- 
nerally confidered  almoft  as  neceffaries,  as  tea 
is  at  pr?fent.  I  fhall  juft  add  that  the  firft 
coach  was  feen  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  that  the  great  convenience  of  a 
kitchen  garden  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  been 
known  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabcth,that 
even  potatoes,  which  is  fb  confiderable  an  ar- 
ticle even  of  the  neceffary  food  of  the  poor 
in  many  counties,  were  only  imported  lincc 
the  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  there  was 
little  or  no  fugar  in  all  this  weftern  part  of 
the  world  till  the  fugar  cane  was  cultivated 
in  our  American  plantations. 

h  is  a  pleafure  to  trace  the  fcveral  articles 

of 
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of  food  and  drefs  from  the  countries  where 
they  were  firft  produced,  and  to  go  over  the 
fcvcral  flages  by  which  they  have  made  their 
progreis  to  us.  This  pleafure  we  receive  in 
tracing  the  cherry  from  Pontus,  linen  from 
Egypt,  and  filk  from  China.  In  (hort,  nothing 
that  refpeds  human  nature,  and  the  ^accom- 
modations of  mankind  upon  this  globe,  is  un- 
worthy the  notice  of  a  philofopher.  Every 
thing  belonging  to  this  fubjed  is  interefting 
to  him,  and  will  yield  him  matter  of  enter-- 
tainment  and  infirudion.  With  the  old  man 
in  Terence,  he  fays,  homo  Jum^  nihil  humani  a 
me  alienum  pOo. 
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*rke  Advaniage  of  Commerce  to  a  State.     Its  Ef- 
fe^s  upon  the  Minds  of  Men.     ACitve  and  paf 
five  Commerce.     IVhat  is  the  mofi  advantageous 
Kind  of  Commerce.     Of  Fiflieries.     The  Impor- 
tation of  unwrought  Materials. .    The   Gain  of 
the  Merchants  and  that  of  the  Country  compared. 
Balance  of  Trade.     Influence  of  Commerce  on  the 
Value  of  Land^  and  vice  verfa.     Interference  of 
the  Legiflature  in  Commerce.     The  Navigation 
u^ff.     Refiridions  upon  Commerce.     Companies. 
(I  3  jiliena-^ 
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Alienation  of  Land.  Lofs  cf  Commerce  by  Perfi^ 
cution.  Uniformity  of  fVtights  and  Mtajkres. 
Flu&uations  in  Commerce,      J^^loufy  of  Trade. 

No  fooncr  do  men  find  that  they  can  fubfifi, 
than  they  difcover  a  defire  to  improve  theit 
iituation,  and  increafe  their  accommodatkHis. 
If  the  prefent  dejideratum  be  not  to  be  found 
at  home,  they  will  look  for  it  abroad;  and 
there  is  no  fituation  man  over  yet  arrived  at, 
or  -probably  ever  will  vrive  at,  in  which  he 
can  entirely  acquiefce.  fo  as  to  kN>k  out  for 
no  farther  improvements.  This  endlefs  crav- 
ing, to  which  the  nature  of  man  is  fubjed, 
together  with  the  a<5tivity  of  the  human  ge- 
nius, gave  rife  to  ctmtmerce^  by  which  man- 
kind are  fupplied  from  abroad  with  the  con- 
veniences which  they  could  not  find  at  home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance 
with  the  terraqueous  globe  and  its  inhabitants, 
which  tends  greatly  to  expand  the  mind,  and 
to  cure  us  of  many  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
we  unavoidably  contrad  in  a  confined  fitua- 
tion at  home.  The  exercife  of  commerce 
brings  us  into  clofer  and  more  extenfive  con- 
nexions with  our  own  fpecies,  which  muft, 
upon  the  whole,  have  a  favourable  influence 
upoa  benevolence;  and  no  perfon  can  tafte 

the 
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the  fwtets  of  commerce,  which  abfolutely  de-* 
pends  upon  a  free  and  undifturbed  intercoutfe 
of  ds^rent  and  remote  nations,  but  mjui)[:grow 
fond  oipeace^  in  which  alone  the  advantages 
be  enjoys  can  be  had. 

The  punduality  effrntial  to  all  commercial 
dealings  muft  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  all 
concerned  in  it  the  principles  of  Ariel  juftice 
and  honour.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  left 
a  coflftant  attention  to  gain  (houid  eftfange 
thfe  mind  from  the  fentiments  of  generofity, 
^nd  lead  to  a  fwdid  avarice.  But  they  are 
perfons  who  deal  in  fmall  gains,  and  who  are 
perfonally  concerned  in  buying  and  felling, 
that  are  moft  liable  to  this  inconvenience  5 
whereas  the  large  dealings  of  merchants  has 
often  a  remarkably  contrary  efied.  By  com- 
merce numbers  acquire  both  the  wealth,  and 
the  fpirit,  of  princes. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  fo  long  confined 

to  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  while  all  the  free 

and  the  noble  were  employed  in  hunting,  or 

in  war,  that  the  idea  of  the  former  being  mean 

and  illiberal  is  ftill  annexed  to  it  in  many  parts 

of  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  France*.     But 

the 

*  But  the  cafe  Is  much  otherwife  fince  the  revolution  in 
France.  The  more  weaUhy  individuals,  having  no  court  to 
lopk  up  to,  and  no  titles  of  nobiHty^  or  any  exclufive  pri- 

Q  4  vilegcs, 
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the  wealth  and  generofity  of  merchants  have 
a  tendency  to  change  thefe  ideas,  and  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  majority  will  always  influence 
the  minority.  Where  the  greater  number  of 
rich  people  are  in  bufinefs,  the  reft  will  be 
afhamed  of  being  idle.  This  they  fay  is  the 
cafe  in  Holland  ;  and  in  time  the  bufinefs  of 
a  foldier  may  come  to  be  as  difreputable  as 
that  of  a  public  executioner. 

The  capital,  the  proper,  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  commerce  is,  that  it  excites  itf* 
duftry,  and  increafes  labour,  by  the  fruits  of 
which  a  nation  may  procure  themfelves'  the 
conveniences  they  want  ^  and  thus  human  life 
be  rendered  much  happier. 

The  benefit  of  commerce  ^rifes  from  the 
exchange  of  what  can  be  ifpared  for  what  is 
wanted,  efpecially  that  of  provifions,  or  un- 
wrought  materials,  raifed  by  the  farmer,  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  for  manufactures  produced 
by  thofe  who  live  in  towns,  and  the  lefs  trou- 
ble there  is  in  making  this  exchange  the  better. 
If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had  within  the 
ifland,  it  is  not  my  advantage  to  go  abroad  for 

vileges,  to  obtain,  will  employ  their  wealth  in  manufa£lures 
and  commerce,  by  which  alone  they  can  now  rife  to  much 
diftin&ion ;  fo  that  riches  will  probably  be  an  obje£l  with  the 
French  as  much  as  it  ever  has  been  in  England,  or  cren  in 
Holland. 
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it ;  aad  if  the  ercfaange  could  be  made  with*^ 
out  rooney,  it  would  be.  better  ftill.  For 
money  is  only  a  convenience  in  making  ex- 
changes^ 

The  foreign  confumption  of  any  commodfity 
bccafions  the  incrcafe  of  it,  by  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  induftry  at  home,  fo  that  the 
more  there  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the 
more  will  be  raifed  of  it  at  home,  which 
abundantly  confirms  the  maxim  of  fir  William 
Decke'r,  that,  It  is  exportation  which  enriches  a 
nation^  and  demonftrateSi  more  efpccially,  the 
wifdom  of  encouraging,  as  much  as  pof&ble, 
the  exportation  of  neceffaries.  While  the  Eng- 
lifli  raifed.  corn  fufficient  to  fupply  other 
countries,  they  were  in  no  danger  of  a  famine 
at  home.  But  before  this  hifiory  informs  us 
that  they  had  frequent  famines. 

The  abundance  which  the  fcriptures  inform 
us  king  Solomon  introduced  into  the  kingdom 
of  Ifrael  of  filver,  and  of  all  things  requifite  to 
form  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life, 
by  means  of  his  fleets,  both  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  fad  fimilar  to 
innumerable  others  which  hiflory  can  exhibit 
in  favour  of  commerce.  Many  of  thefe  were 
mentioned  in  the  fuccind^  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  hiflory  of  commerce  j  from 

which 
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which  wc  may  conclude  univcrfally,  that  com- 
ttierce  never  fails  tto  make  a  people  wealthy^ 
populous,  and  powerful. 

Thefe  advantages  never  failed  to  attend 
commerce  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  that  kind  which  is  denominated 
aSfvoe^  or  whether  it  be  pa^e;  that  is,  whe- 
ther a  nation  export  their  own  commodities 
and  the  manufadhires,  or  the  exchange  be  mtule 
by  the  (hipping  of  thofe  countries  with  which 
they  have  dlcalings.  But  an  aflive  commerce 
is  by  far  the  moll  advantageous.  The  very 
article  of  making  and  managing  the  (hips 
themfelves  employs  a  great  number  of  hands ; 
the  gain  arifing  from  the  freight  is  confider- 
able,  and  the  naval  force  it  brings  to  a  ftate 
is  a  ^'aft  acceffion  of  power,  and  a  great  fecu- 
rity  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand  a  paflive  commerce  may 
be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  of  manifeft  preju- 
dice to  a  ftate ;  juft  as  a  private  perfon  may 
fpend  his  fortune  in  a  fbolifh  and  extravagant 
manner. 

That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  a 
nation  which  promotes  induftry,  fo  as  to  en- 
able the  people  to  live  in  affluence  without 
exhaufting  their  revenues.  The  moft  gainful 
commerce  to  a  ftate,  therefore,  is,  of  all  others, 

that 
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that  in  which  we  export  our  own  roawufac- 
tures  made  from  homq  materials.  7or  this 
employs  the  labour  which  is  ileceffai-y  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  unwrought  materials,  the 
manufaSuring  of  thofe  materials,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  the  commodities  which  are  made 
firom  them. 

In  this  view  alfo,  fiiheries  are  peculiarly  va- 
Ifiable;  as,  by  means  of  them,  it  requires  no- 
thing but  labour  to  enable  us  to  open  a  very 
gainful  market.  Fi{hcries  alfo  promote  nfeivi* 
gation,  fo  as  to  employ  a  great  num'ber  of  fea- 
men  •,  and  in  faft,  it  is  evident  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powers,  not 
one  excepted,  that  great  fifheries  have  always 
been  epochas  of  a  great  trade  and  navigation. 

Next  to  the  exportation  of  home  manufac- 
tures, and  fiflieries,  the  importation  of  un- 
wrought  materials  for  manufadures  is  valu- 
able to  a  nation-  It  is  better  than  the  impor- 
tation of  money.  Becaufe  the  manufacture  of 
thofe  foreign  materials  employs  mahy  of  our 
hands  at  home,  and  the  goods  that  are  made 
from  them  are  fure  to  bring  in,  at  the  leaft, 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  gain  of  the  merchants,  it  is  faid,  is  not 
always  the  gain  of  the  country  in  general    It, 

for 
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for  iaftaitce,  a  merchant  import  foreign  goods, 
by  vvliich  the  confumption  of  national  manu- 
fadures  id  hurt,  though  the  merchant  fbould 
be  a  gainer  by  thofe  goods,  the  flate  is  a  l<^en 
As,  on ,  the  other  hand,  a  merchant  may  ex- 
port the  manufadures  of  hi^  own  country,  to 
his  own  lofs,  and  the  nation's  gain.  But  if  the 
merchants  be  gainers,  the  confumers,  that  is, 
thofe  for  whofe  ufe  manufadures  are  efta- 
bliihed,  having  a  power  of  purchafing  or  not, 
j[t  pleafure,  muft  be  fo  too.  And  if,  after 
fu^cicnt  trials  it  be  found,  that  merchants 
jidporting  foreign  goods  can  fell  thofe  cheaper 
than  the  manufadures  can  be  bought  at 
home,  it  is  an  indication  that  it  is  not  for  the 
interelt  of  the  nation  at  large  to  encourage 
fuch'  manufadures. 

Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich, 
we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  riches 
which  a  nation  gains  by  trade  from  exporta- 
tion only.  The  importation  muft  alfo  be  con- 
(idered.  If  thefe  exadJy  balance  one  another, 
nothing  can  be  faid  to  be  gained  or  loft,  juft  as 
a  perfon  is  not  the  richer  for  felling  a  quan- 
tity of  goodS)  if  he  buy  to  the  fame  amount. 
Nay,  though  the  exportation  be  lefTened,  if 
the  importation  be  leffened  more  than  in  pro- 
portion, it  proves  an  increafe  of  gainful  trade, 

notwithftanding 
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notwithfianding  th6  decreafe  of  exportation. 
This,  ^however,  is  -eftimating  the  valve  of 
commerce  by  the  mere  increafe  of  mdney.  Biat 
a  naticui  may  ilourifh  by  internal  commerce 
only,  and  what  is  external  commerce  betweea 
two  nations  not  united  in  government,  would 
be  internal^  if  they  (hould  come  under  th? 
fame  government.  In  every  fair  bargain  the 
buyer  and  the  feller  are  equally  gainers,  whe- 
ther money  be  acqiuired  by  either  of  the  pax-: 
ties  or  not 

It  is  a  great  miilake  to  confound  the  king's 
revenue  with  the  gain  a  nation  makes  by  its 
trade.  No  man  would  prefume  to  fay  it  is 
more  for  the. public  benefit  that  the  nalion 
ihould  expend  a  million  or  more  every  year 
with  foreigners,  in  order  to  raife  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  to  the  revenue  by .  the  cuf- 
toms^  than  to  fave  that  million  or  more  within 
ourfelves,  and  to  raife  only  the  hundred  thou* 
fand  pounds  fome  other  way.  But  miniftors 
of  fiate  are  apt  to  eftimate  the  value  of  evo^y 
thing  to  the  country  by  the  gain  it  brings, 
and  that  immediately,  to  themfelves. 

As  commerce  increiafes  the  wealth  aii4  p(^ 
puloufnefs  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raiiib 
the  value  of  lands ;  fo  that  what  is  called' the 
landed  inter eji.  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fupt- 

port 
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poTt  of  cxonftierccv  And  it  may  ealily  be 
ibowm  thai  a  decteafe  of  commerce  wotild 
more  fonfibly  aiffed  tht  landed  intereft  than 
even  the  nterchants,  traders,  and  manufac- 
turets  themfdves ;  as  tbefe  ootid  more  eafily 
traiifjijofl:  themfelves  and  their  fertones  into 
ether  coufitries^  than  perfons  who  had  eftates 
m  lalld. 

It  is  trne,  however,  that  trade  may  increafe 
the  value  of  land,  till  the  value  of  land  be- 
come an  obftrudion  to  the  farther  increafe  of 
trade.  For  certainly,  in  a  country  wheie  the 
trade  arilies  chiefly  from  its  own  produdionS) 
as  is  very  much  the  cafe  with  England,  it 
cannot  eicifi  if  the  price  of  land  be  exorbitant  ^ 
becaufe  that  will  raife  the  price  of  ail  sommo-» 
dities,  fo  that  they  will  not  have  the  fame  ad* 
vantage  as  before  in  f(»:eign  markets.  The 
commetce  of  Holland  is  of  a  different  kind,  as 
the  price  of  their  commodities  is  more  inde- 
pendent of  their  lands ;  but  then  tliat  kind  of 
commerce  is  very  fludoatiog*  and  uncertain, 
as  the  materials  of  their  manufa(^res  rnufk  be 
fupplied  by  other  nations ;  who,  in  ptocefs  of 
tune^  nay  idhocyfe  to  mimufadure  them  them- 
iblves* 

Thelegiflature  of  any  country  has  feldom 
tatcrfiBtrd  in  the  affairs  of  commerce,   bat 

commerce 
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ocMiunesce  has  faffered  in  Gonfequcoce  of  it, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  fiatefmen,  and  oven 
of  merchants  tbemfelves  concerning  the  nar 
ture  of  trade.     And  indeed  the  princi|il<3s  of 
eommerce  are  very  complicated,  and  require 
long  experience  and  deep   refledian*  be^e 
they  can  be  well  underfiood.    But  this  femons 
Engliih  navigatiBfi  a6t^  pai&d  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  is  an  exception  "to;  this  re* 
mark.    The  purport  of  that  ad  is,  that  no  na^^ 
tion  fhall  be  permitted  to  import  into  this 
kingdom  any  commodities  but  fuch  as  are  the 
growth  of  the  country  which  imports  them. 
This  ad   was  chiefly,   levelied    agaisift   the 
Dutch  who   before   fupplied   England  with 
materials   for   moft   of    their    manu&dures, 
but  iiuce  that  time  thdy  have  fetched  them 
themfelves;  and  the  confequence  has  been 
fuch. an  increafe  of  the  ihipping  and  com* 
merce  of  that  nation,  as  has  f^r  exceeded  the 
raoft  fanguine  expedl'ations  oH  thofe'  perfons 
who  p'rojeded  that  a£l.    But  to  make  fuch  a 
regulation  as  this  beneficial  to  ^  n^tii>n,  it 
fltuft  he  the  intereft  of  other  nations:  to  tr^e 
with  it  on  its  own. terms,  and  one  country  muft 
take  advantage  of  the  neceilities  of  others. 
The'time  may  con>e  in  which  it  wiU  be  as  poli- 
tic to  repgal  this  ad,  as  it  was  to  niake  it. 

Moft 
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Moft  politicians  have  injured  commerce  hy 
reftri(^ing,  and  confining,  or  burthening  jt  too 
much;  the  coafcquencc  of  which  has  been, 
that  by  aiming  at  great  immediate  advantaget 
they  have  cut  off  the  very  fprings  of  all  fu- 
ture advantage..  The  inconveniences  which 
have  ari£en  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade 
quite  open  are  few,  and  very  problematical, 
in  comparifon  of  the  manifeft  injury  it  re- 
ceiver fi*om  being  cramped  in  almoft  any.  form 
wlratever.     It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  a 
good  general  rule,  that  no  refiri£lions  upoa 
commerce  are  ufeful  but  fuch  as  oblige  the 
people  to  increafe  their  own  labour,  and  ex- 
tend and  improve  their  own  manufadures* 
When  Lewis  XIV.  was  importuned  to  admit 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  herring  boats,  he  faid^ 
No,  by  no  means ^  if  my  people  will  have  her- 
rings, why  do  they  not  catch  them,  as  the 
Eriglilh  and  Dutch  do  ? 

Mr.  Oblbert,  a  man  of  great  probity,  know- 
ledge, and  induftry,  was  not  only  difpofed, 
like  other  European  miniders,  to  encourage 
th6  induilry  of  the  towns,  more  than  that  of 
the  cotintry  5  but,  in  order  to  it,  he  was  willing 
even  to  deprcfs  and  keep  down  that  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  render  provifions  cheap 
to    the   inhabitants  of  towns,  and  thereby 

to 
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to  encourage  manufadni^  and  asMXttocret^  ho 
pn^Mfched  the  exportation  of  cmn^  and  thm 
exd«ded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  fronai 
tiv^ry  foreign  market  for  the  mo(t  iniportaiit 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  induihy*.  He 
would  have  ddne  better  to  have  liftened  to  the 
advice  of  an  old  merchant,  who  being  conftifted 
by  him  abont  what  he  ifaouid  do  in  fevonr  of 
trade faid^  kij^zmiafaire^  kave ustcwffihei^ 
Great  concerns;,  which  require  large  fio^ks^- 
and  unanimity  in  the  condud  of  them,  muft 
ncceflSirily  be  managed  by  cempanw^  with  ex-^ 
clufive  privileges.  Companies  have  doubtleis 
been  greatly  ^viceable  for  the  advancement 
of  national  eommerce  in  early  times.*  It  feons 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  Baft  India  and 
African  trades  had  not  been  in  comjKuries, 
they  could  not  have  been  eftablifhed.  But, 
notwithfbnding  thefe  efiedls,  in  procefs  of 
time,  commerce  is  generally  able  to  do  better 
without  them ;  and  the  continuance  of  them 
often  becomes  a  great  oUlrudion  to  the  trade 
being  carried  on  in  its  full  extent,  l^rivate 
or  feparate  traders  are  univerfally  knowb  to 
take  more  pains,  and  to  manage  more  fhi- 
gallyi  than  companies  can,  or  ever  will  be  able 

*  iSnutb's  Wealfb  of  Nations,  ml*  iii.  p.  3. 
Vol.  II.  R  to 
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to  do«  it  nniy^  however,  be  prq)er  td  ol^ 
ftrve,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes^  that  rego^ 
kted  cocapaiiies  t  have-  not  always  one  .^oiiit 
&Dcki  biit  in  many  of  them: every  member 
trades  xipon  his  own  bottom,  under  fuch  rqgu- 
latioQs  a$  their  charters  empower  them  to 
moke. 

•  The  reafon  why  companies  arc  often  con- 
tinned  much  longer  than  the  intereft  of  the 
trade  requires,  is  that^  growing  wealthy,  they, 
by  lending,  money,  or  other  means,  become  of 
confequenee  to  the  government,  which  cannot 
well  do  without  them. 

Exclufive  and  coercive  powers  veiled  in 
towns  corporate/ and  fiibordinate  ippi^ies* 
have  all  likewife  been  highly  ufeftil  in  the  in- 
fancy of  trade.  In  the  turbulent  times  of  the 
fisudal  fyflcm  there  could  have  been  no  fecu-- 
rity  for  handieraftfmen  and  traders  but  in  pri- 
vileged pl*cc5#  in  which  they  were  proteded 
by  the  lord  of  the  fojl,  and  in  coufideration  of 
the  fcrvice  jhey  did  him.  But  they  are  now 
generally  efteemed  an  obftrudion  to  it,  by  en- 
abling the  members  of  thofe  corporations  to 
impofe  upon  their  felk)w-fubje<93,  and  by  dif- 
couraging  induflry.  > 

As  commerce  confiAs  in  the  exchange  of 
pne  thing  for  another,  all  the  laws  which  im^ 

pede 
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•^c4e  ibindtenatidii'^  rf  lind,  or  of  any"^  t)th«r 

-eorwnodity^bWtoudt  commerce >,  befides,  that 

?thcy  fink  the '  v^ne)  of  land;  C56mitie^ce  *  ne- 
ver flotiriflicd  in  Engird,  till  the  alienatibridf 
land  I  was  made  eafy,  by  the  difufe^  or  aboK- 
tion  of  the  feudal  laws  and  *<hiiftom&,  which 

-confined  it  to  the  defandants  of  the  ori^nal 

-ipofleflbrs.   ': 

All  laws  which  maketlie  naturalization  of 
foreigners  difficult,  are  a  difcburagement -to 
commerce.  To  foreigners  £ng|and  is*iodc^ted 

.:fbr  ail  its  manufadures,  and  for  all  lis  weakh. 
And  as  it  is  by  no  means  fully  peoplbd,  natu- 
ralization ought  cetftainly  to  be  made  :^s  ea^* 
as  poffible.  r 

No  prince  can  ti^e  a  more  efie^ual  me- 
thod to  fttin  the  trade  of  his  dominions  in  ^ 
very  Aiort  time,  than  by  pcr&cution  on  ac- 
oount  of  religien.  .Philip  If.  of  Spain  abfo- 
lutely  ruined  the  fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and 
enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  EngKfh,  by  in- 
troducing the  inquifition  into  thofe  provinces 

^f  his  empire.  The  Proteftant  religion  is,  <?n 
,many  accounts  more  favotirable'to  coQimerce 

^than  the  Catholic.  In  Protefiant  countries  no 
perfons  are  confined  to  convents,  and  a  fingle 
life;  and  the  manufedurers  have  not.  their 

•hands  fbmuch  tied  up  by  holiday?.    The  Ja- 

,  '  R  2  panefe 


patefe  are  gmait  Tnfleilrrs  .by  cmiiinMlg  ^Mr 
.trade  tb  thfe  Obtnefe  an  A  die  Dntdi^  oJcea^' 
fioncd  by  the  aVcDfiolir.  tiM^y  iiave  itmcemA 
fcr  fibe  |k\ii<4.  The  €bm€fe  are  fiod  to  gain 
-a  thoQ(aa&  ^  csmt.  in  their  trade  imth  fa- 
paiii  i  aod  the  Batch  JieaH^  the  fame. 

In  ennmeratmg  the  this»gB  and  ciitnov 
fiances  which  are,  or  would  be,  favonnible  or^ 
uiffkvourable  to  eommeroe,  it  is  not  9tnj>r&per 
to  mention  that  the  laniSntmhy  of  weights 
Attd  ififcafuiet^  ae  «r^  fti  lof  coins,  w^^obl 
ptfSLtly  ^dKtate  geneai  commerce.  It  feems 
itnpoflfble  to  effed  this  throughout  the  wotKI, 
'  «f*throtighout  E\i)rope ;  bnt  one  would  thiiA^ 
there  could  be  no  very  great  difficulty  to  «^^ 
it  in  any  particular  kingdom.  The  untforttiity 
of  weights  and  meafures  would  greatly  ^fi- 
tate  the  ih¥ernal  commerce  of  Great^-^Britain, 
and  this  c^  itlblf  is  tertajnly  an  ofa^efil  df  ooD^ 
liderable  importance. 

As  an  admonition  to  clie  Bngli<h  to  pie- 
f^rve  and  cultivate  their  commetii^e  with  tfie 
utmoft  attjsntiosi,  it  may  inot  be  improper  to 
give,  from  Anderfon,  a  brief  Account  of  the 
principal 'fluduatio^s  of  commerce,  in  modem 
times.  «  Who  would  liave  beamed  thiwe 
*•  hundred  years  ago,  that  thofe  ports  of  the 
«  J^vant,  from  tv^encp,  by  tiieans  of  the  ¥i^ 

"  nedans, 


<'  noiikttay  fii^^bifiii>  Hnd :  abaofl  oil  |lie«dl  of 
*vClici60izdqmv  ^ste  fupfdie4  witk^thi^  fpiceS) 
^doi^gs,  &c..of  isdia  -md  Cbinai,  fiMttld  ontf 
'^  day  ccwie  thetDicLTe&  to^  ioe  fopplied  tfaer^ 
^Vqritli  by  the  mxKite  awntrbs^dt  Bngbnd 
^  ajMi  HoUsukd^  at  ail.  Mfier  mte  iban  thoy' 
^\  HHWe  iwont  to  bave  ibrm  dia!ei£%  fninthe 
^^£aA,  or  that  Venice^ihonld  afimrwavdl  lofd' 
^Vto  IjiififoD  thd  haenitive  ttadc.  df  fuppl^dfig 
'^itbe  reft  of  Burdpe  with  ttiami  Or  Mly; 
'Mibat  LiiboQ  fhould  afterwards  lofr  the  fame 
'^  to  Amfterdam^  &r*  that  Ara^erdam  a^dHaer'^ 
^'-b&ai  HacnAd  gradually  kofl;  (ar  in  part  bas  a|- 
^*  ready  happened,  and  is.K^kiely  ifiope  add 
4f 'ilioreJta  happen)  i^t  famous  atid  fine  linea 
'^  iiiaou£aduies  to^oottand  and  lreknd^  We 
^^  Aeed.noc  add  the  various  i^moiws  of  the 
*^fiaple  for-the  woollen  mamifadure,  whkk 
'^-  mMiitA  M  Voni^CrFlotonee;  Pifa,  and  Luo* 
^Qky  upon  the  ^arlf  revival  of  commeree^ 
'Rafter the  €iU  of  (he  weftem.  empire,  from 
«^  Whence  the  bulk  of  k  removed  about  eight 
^-himdred  yeai^  ago  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
'*.  firom  the  Netherlands  about  tw6  hundred 
'^ycais  a^  into  £ngknd  ^  or  that  iht  great 
"  fupply  of  fugars  to  all  Europe  ihould  go 
^Vfroffl  Li^ft>on'to  London,  and  (ince,  in  too* 
gMsilt^^  degree,  fr€»ii  London  to  the  ports  of 
a  3  "  France  j 


<* 
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•*  Fbmce';  and  that  of  fine  tojrs,  habcrdaflicryi* 
•*  jewels^  watches,  hardware^  hats,  ftockings^' 
**  &c.  from  France  attd  Germany  into  Eng-* 
^  land.  The  various  removes. of  the  herring' 
*•  fiflbery  aifo  arc  very  remarkable:^ '  Tbefe 
^^infiances,"  as  lAoderfim  -jufily  fribjdhis,'' 
^^  render  feveral  of  the  axidms  of  our -older' 
^  writers  upon  commetce  imfafe  to  be  idioct* 
^\  on.  Even  that  excellent  treatife  of  fir  Jofiahr 
^*.  Child  is  already  fomewhat  liable  to  this  can- 
^Vtion^e:^cially  when:  he  is  writing  on  ther 
^\  Dutch  eommeroe,  which  was  titien  in  ita  fulF 
^^  perfei^ioo,  though  it  has  been  fince  cod* 
**  fidciwbly  cdipfcd,"    :     .  :  • 

Let  U6  not  be  difcouraged  by  uniticce&fnl* 
attempts  to  extend. our  commerce  into  cmm-' 
tries  yet  unknown.    Even  the  abortive  at- 
tftafkptfr  of  the  Englifh,  French^' Dutch,  an^ 
Danes /of  the  hitherto  impipa:^QabIeimortli«- 
weft  and  north-eaft  pa^Ta^  to  Chinar.aod  in4 
d)a  have  been  produdive  of  feVejaliiaew.and 
c^nitderat^le  fources  of  <x>tQioerce,  and  of  the* 
increafe:  of  navigation  toihofe  north^n  OMiii- 
tnesi  and  to  the^o  fmall  ben^t  of  all  the  rod" 
of  Europe*    Fbr  to  thofe  attempts  are:  W8\n% 
the  Greenland  fiAiery,  the  Hudfon's- Bay  trade, 
apd^  the  trade  to  Ruffia  and  Lapland* 

Many  of  the  received  lua^ms  of  i^ofnjofrce 
;i  ^  .;  have 
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have 'for  their  objedi  tfic  cririchiiig  bf  one  na* 
lion  at  the  expence  of  others,  arifiag  from  4tMi-^ 
tioQal  jealoufy^  as  if  the  gain  of  ond  xnuil 
mooSsiily  jbethe^iofs^  of  the  other.  But  the 
maxim  is  by  no  nrnms^  true,  and  oft  the  fame 
I^rinctple.  every  town  in.  the.  fame .  country 
migbt.be as  jealous  of  its  ndghbonring  towns^ 
as  nations  are  of :  tfaeir  neighbours 

hi  reality,  as  I  have  ob&rved  before,  every 
ikir.  Jbacgain  is  a  gainful  tranSadtion  to  both 
the  parties,  and  confequentiy  all  nations  are 
benefited  by  their  commercial  intercourlbi 
AjDtd  of.the  two,,  the  poor  are  greater  gaiaers 
than,  the  rich,  becaufe  the  wants  of  the  poor 
are  of  a  more  ferious  nature  than  thofe  of  the 
rich*  The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the 
gfeater  power  it  will  have  to  purchafe  the 
comoHxiities  of  other  nations,  and  no  country- 
has  fonumy  reCources  within  itfelf,  as  not  to 
fiand  in  need  of  others,  at  leaft  for  fuperfluities* 

.The  happineCs  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as 
one  great  community  will  be  beft  promoted 
by  laying  afidc  all  national  jealwfy  of  trades 
and  by  each  country  cultivating  thoie  pro* 
dubious  or  manufadures  which  they  can  cb 
to  the  mo^  advantage ;  and  experience,  in  a 
ftate  of  pcrfed  liberty,  will  foon  teach  them 
what  thofe  are.     In  this  ftate  of  things,  the 

R  4  only 
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only  advantage  will  be  on  the  fi4e  <fi  toduftry 
aod  ingenuity^  and  no  man  or  iiatk«i)  ought 
to  wi(h  it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

In  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  oon^ 
nexions  of  itiankind  m  oonfeqnencc  of  being 
fettnd  advantageons,  would  he  fi»  mnltiplicsd, 
(hat  they  woisild  find  a  cemnum  intertft  in 
being  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  a  com- 
mon  lofs  in  hoftility.  When  differences  arofe 
they  would  find  fome  other  method  qf  dedSd^ 
tng  them  than  by  fotce,  and  the  wodd  wooid 
in  time  recovtr  its  {^iiitne  paradifialtal  flatc. 
The  prefent  commercial  treaties  betweeti  Eng* 
hind  and  France,  and  between  other  nations 
formerly  hoflile  to  each  other,  feem  to  ftow 
that  mankind  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  the  fotty 
of  war,  and  promife  a  new  and  moft  import- 
ant aera'  in  the  flate  of  the  world  in  geneMi, 
at  lead  in  Europe.  Oar  jealonfy  of  trade  apo^ 
rates  to  make  other  nations  poojr  at  o«rr  own 
expence.  For  if  it  be  the  wi(h  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that 
they  find  themfelves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

if  any  reftriflion  on  commerce  was  ever  for 

the  intereft  of  a  nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  ob- 

fervcd,  that  which  was  in  part  procuced  for 

England  by  the  aclf  of  navigation.     It  made  it 

.ueceflary  for  the  Englifti  to  increafe  their  na^ 

vy. 
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v)r,  and  tli^ireby  made  them  more  fCMrmidable 
in  time  of  wan.  But  this  was  neceiTarily  at 
the  expehce  of  the  nation  in  other  refpeds. 
For  it  is  evident  that  they  were  apprehenfive 
of  being  fervcd  with  many  commodities  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  they  could  be  by  their 
own  people  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  it 
was  therefore  only  another  mode  o£  taking 
Uiemfelves  for  thetr  defeiu;^.  . 

Dr.  Smith  juftly  QbCervebf^-tb»t  »o  regula- 
tion of  commerce  ^an  increafe  the:  quantity  of 
induilry,  and  confequently  the  wealth  lof  aoy 
fociety,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  m^taua. 
It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into,  a  diredion 
into  which  it  might  not  otherwiie  have  gone ; 
aaad  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  artiig- 
ciai  diredion  will  be  more  advanta^ous  to 
foQiety  than  that  to  which  it  wpukl  have 
gpae  of  jts  own  accord. 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  ty;^. 
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U/c  of  Coloniei  to  a  commercial  State,  Difference 
between  ancient  and  modem  Colotties.  Importance 
of  i>ur  /American  Colonies,  ^he  Suhferoiency 
of  a  Cokmy  to  the  Mother  JC^unfty .     <fhf  Situ. 

fition 
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Mio9$  (f  IrelOMd.  Unn^fim^bte  y^ubmjj^  of  k. 
Mdximr  with  refpe&  to  Money  ^  Of  the  Nature 
of  Exfh0itgc\  In  what  Cajes  a  great  Quantity 
of  Money  is  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  a  State ^  and  how 
the  Increajc  of  it  operates  to  produce  an  im^ 
proved  State  of  Society.  The  Coinage  of  Eng- 
Itfh  Money  free. 

A>  GREAT  means  of  the  amazing  inereafe 
of  (hipping  and  oommerte  in  modern  times 
arife$  from  foreign  Colonies,  of  the  eftabliih- 
itietft  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  They 
oftly  formed  colonies,  when  they  were  ovcr- 
ftocked  withpeople  at  home ;  whereas  we  al-^ 
moft  depopulate  ourfelves  to  form  them-  They 
had  the  advantage  of  the  fettlers  only  in  view ; 
we  that  of  the  mother-country  chiefly-  With 
the  ancients  colonies  prcfently  became  inde- 
pendent of  their  mother-country;  with  us^ 
the  connexion  with  it  is  ftri€lly  kept  up.  The 
ancients  defended  their  colonies  fronv  their  af- 
fedion  and  friendfhip  for  their  former  country- 
men \  we  fight  for  them,  a&  for  our  property. 

It  was  the  poffeffion  of  colonies  which  gave 
the  princes  of  Burope  an  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  trade.  Our  wars  are  now  chiefly  comv 
merciaj  wars ;  whereas  commerce  was  never 
made  an  affair  of  ftate,  before  the  planting  of 
colonies  in  thf  lafl  century.  In  fa^*  pojionies 
.    ...  conduced 


coMlia£tod'  ac$6(»duig  t6  the  snoderA^  niaSimV 
^.  of  their  entire  fubfit  viehdy  tor  their  mothei^^ 
cBiintry,   are  diftant  nations  fup^ied  with 
^ery 'commodity  they  want,  by*  thtfir  mother- 
d>uhtiry,  if  (he  can  fupply  them  with  ♦It;  *  Afc^ 
cording  to  this  maxim,  in  which  the^1ibe?fy* 
and  happinefs  of  colottifts  are  not  cbnfidercd; 
a  eol(»y^TOwft  n^ver  interfere  with  the  manu- 
ikdlv'^  of  its  mother-country^  and  all  its 
Gomtfiieice  muft  be  carried  on-  by  the  (hipping 
ctfitt  mother-country.      The  inhabitants  of 
odionies  muft  not  even  fifh  upon  their  own 
coails.     In  {hort,  on  this^  idea,  colcmies  can 
ooly  be  for  culture. 

>  Cfjnfidering  how  indiiftrioUB  the  people  of 
<ter  colonies  are,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  confi- 
der  this  .their  fituatioh,  that,  as  the  fagacious' 
fir  Jldfiah  Child  many  years  ago  .oWerved^ 
evef  y  white  man  in  our  colonies  finds  employ- 
ment for  four  at  home.     Now  fuppofing,  that 
fmeehis  timer,  there  may  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  dioufadd  white  raen-in  all  our  coloniesr 
(ex(:lufive  of;  women,. apd  children*  and  alfoof 
np^p/^yes,    and.  iocludiog   about  .twelve 
th&ulaiid  eigl!^  hundred  failors  employed  a» 
wftll  ill  their  own  fiflieried  as  in  the  coaftihg^ 
trade,  arid  in  that.alfo  about  the  cpntin^nt 
and  iilahd  colonies^^ia  twa  tfaou&nd  vefiely^  of 
^If-c.  their 


their  Kmu.ffcM  aod  ^aU)^  tfaCB  is  «Bplfq^ 

Toent  g;Lven  to  no  fewer  thaa  qqc  miUi<;t9,fatfr 
cor  owa  jpeople  at  hcwne*    And  a$  all.  pi^ 
commerce  with  Americas^  including  the  n^Q^ 
trade,  may  {»rpbahly  empl<7  one  tho^fan^  two 
hundrcxl  fftil  more,  of  our  own  Britiih  Q^^^ilW^ 
and  twenty  thqufa^d  failocs^  k  is  eafy  to  cqg^ 
ceivebow  vafily  prqfit^hk  tfec^eour  pUnt^ticiOSi 
are  to  us  in  eycry  vi^w,  whetfier  by  fetfyn^  i9t 
work  fuch  immenCb  numl^rs  of  odt  gnwufecr,- 
turers  and  artificers  of  aU  kinda»  or  by  finding, 
employment  for  ouf  failors,  (hip-bwlderSt^mdA 
all  %h^  tradesi  d^endjpg  thereon  K         .    .  ^ 
Whether  the  maxim  of  th^abiohitefiibicdr^^ 
viency  of  colonies,  to  their  mptheiHXHiittry  be 
cquitabl^e  or  nott  I  dp  not  hei:e.c<Hi6d(V*    But* 
th^t  beiQg  allowed,  the  En^ifh  are  ju^y  Qhfii;gp«M 
ed  with  letting  the  example  of  ieveriil  wroi^ 
ileps  with  re^d  to  colonies  §  as  th«y  firft  b> 
g^n  to  refine  fqgars  at  St.  Chriift^efV    h 
is,  however,  pretty  m^nifei^  thM.  «:  oofttbor^ 
country  may  injure  itfelf  by  m  Wtreme  jea-. 

*♦  Thefc'  paragraphs  were  written  long  before  the  late 
Ancfican  vnr^  aiid  vreve  copied,  I  beKeve,  from  Fbltfr- 
tbifaiic..  Since  thfit  y^v  ^^  ft«e  nf  thingi  in  ilie&  riAiete  * 
is  miKh  changed,  but  it  ma^.not  be  auyis  to  preffrye  cIk|  h^^ 
membrance  of  a  former  date  of  things,  and  of  the  maxims 
acHipted  »  it.  The  fame  will  apply  to  the  n^Jrt  paragrajph  re- 
liOaff  to  iidatid,  ;^naic  uniiod  lo  ^tgliod^ . 

.  loufy 


'ftwfy  ^f  its  «6l6nic9.  This  feemkto^tefltarlf . 
the  cafe  with  refped  to  Irelatid,  a  kingdom 
-iSependenC  t>n  England,  and  therefore^  m  Jad, 
libuch  the  £icne  as  a  colony  to  it.  Irelaild 
ibcmid  certainly  be  indulged  in  thoife  branches 
tif  krade,  in  which  we  cannot  underfell  the 
FtencK,  sind  they  can.  Per  the  Irifli,  on  ac^ 
eouot  of  oheapoefs  bf  living,  it  i&  faid«  can 
trnderleil  all  t!he  wteld.  h  feems  likewife  tt 
lie  eufnally  fbort  %hted  policy,  to  prohibit  tltt 
importation  t>f  aay  Iitih  commodities,  as  (kin^ 
^ow,  butter,  Stc.  on  pretence  that  ihe  per* 
antfioa  to  do  it  would  hmt  die  landed  in^ 
tereft  is  fiqglated  $  whereas  tbe  confequenw 
woidd  -plainly  be,  to  le&n  the  price  of  etor 
«(iaBU&Anres ;  aad  this  wonid  injcreaie  our 
^rportations,  coni]Aeree,and  wealth,  and  coi^ 
lequently  raife  the  vaine  of  land,  fb  as  to  be 
a  mich  greater  advantage  in  die  end,  than 
any  thing  that  conld  ^u^crne  from  the  prefent 
idit  of  part  df  its  produce  at  a  little  higher 
price*  So  that  Mr.  Fc^tlediwaite  feemed  with 
reaibn  to  fay,  that  preventing  the  exportatiotl 
<£n;ttle  ifrom  Inelaad,  in  order  to  entouragt 
IbcMie.confbmptioft,  ^fifes  from  miftakitig  the 
mtnu  of  trade  ^  that  this  monopoly  bf  cattle 
in.the  hands  of  the  landholders  is  both  uifjfill 
inr^  refped  to  the  n^^^he  pec^e,  and  its 
V'  -*  benefit 
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bcncftt-  icr^the  landholders  th'cmfclves  only 
imagixiary.  "       -    r 

Little  did  Great  Britain  think  of  the  price 
they  were  to  pay  for  their  foreign  colonies  fn 
•North  America*  For  to  this  account  wc  muR 
put,  befides  the  expence  of  planting  them 
{which  indeed  was  fo  fmkW  as  to  give  th& 
country  very  little  original  chM  upon  them), 
both-^e  expence  of  defending  them,  and  that 
^f  the  war  in  which;  we  loft  them.  The  wsr 
Jbefbre  the  laft^  which  was  undettaken  on  ac- 
<x>unt  of  th6  colonies,  coft  Great  BfitaSn  up- 
wards of  ninety  millions.  The  l^&iCh  wi(f«f 
1739  was  principally  undertaken  on  their  M^ 
count,  in  which  Great  Britain  fpent  u^Ward^ 
tjf  forty  millions.  If  we  call  the  whole  outy 
a  hundred  millions,  and  add  to  it  the  ekpetidb 
cf  the  iaft  war  with  the  colcmies  and  their  al^ 
lies,  we  may  fey  that  they  have  been  the  caufe 
of  our  expending  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
-and  fifty  millions.  Such  is  the  fbrefight  itkd 
.wifdom  of  great  nations ! 
•  Momy^  as  a  commodity,  which  is  a  convct 
frient  fubfiitute  for  other  commodities,  is  6E 
eminent  ufe  in  commerce ;  and  a  variety  c8f 
circumflances  relating  to  it  defer vc  the  atten- 
(ion  both  of  the  hiftorian,  who  takes  notice  of 
ithe  ftate  of  trade  and  commerce  in  difiemnl 

countries, 
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eoxmtxm^  and-  of  the  politician,  who  "wdtild 
favour  commerce. 

.  If  all  men  could  .  conveniently  exchange 
what  they  have  for  what  they  want,  there 
would  be  no  occaiion  for  money.  But  they* 
fometimes  want  to  purchafe  a  little  more,  and 
fometimes  a  little  kfs,  than  any  particular 
quantity  that  they  can  conveniently  part  with, 
AUoy  fometimes  they  have  a  fuperfluity;)  which 
would  |)eriih  in  their  hands,  and  they  do  not 
care  to^give  it  without  fome  equivalent 

In  this  cafe  it  was  very  defirable  to  find 
ibfoething  that  was  not  perishable,  and  at  the 
lame  time  of  eafy  conveyance,  which  might 
fee  confidered  as  the  rq>refentative  of  value  in 
giH^raJ*  But  nothing  would  have  been  chofen 
£3r  tUs  purpofe  at  firfi  but  what  had  fome 
]ntrin£c rvalue  to  recommend  it,  a  fubflance 
which  had  ufes  of  its  own-  Several  things 
have  been  apjjlied  to  this  purpofe  in  different 
countries,,  and  at  different  times.  But  the 
metals  have  been  generally  found  preferable 
to  every  thing  qlfe^  efpecially  copper,  filver, 
and  gold,  "Xo  fave  the  trouble  of  weighing 
the  quantity^  .and  examining  the  purity,  of 
theie  metals,  the  generality  of  nations  have 
fallen  into  the  method  of  Aamping  them  ^  but 
the  Chinefe  ftill  take  them  bv  weight. 

-  :^  '  The 
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:  The  fallowing  arc.  the  prineipal  droutn* 
fiances  relating  to  the  price  of  eommodities. 
As  the  price  of  things  cannot  rife  whete  there 
18  no  dsfire  to  purchafe,  ib  let  that  ildire  be 
ever  fo'greatt  the.  priQe- cannot  exceiki  whaf 
thofe  who  want  tan  afford  to  pay.  The  pf ice 
1^  the  necelTarieft  of  life^  tlji^^^ioroy  as  fir  James 
Stewart  fays^  nuift  .depend  vpttn  the  facul-* 
ties  of  the  bny^r,  that  is,  o£^tbe  imreft  da& 
of  the  people.  In  the  gvoUeft.  faminr,  evm 
bread  can  never  ri&  abovf  xhs^fti^ ;  l?Qr 
then  the  common  people  muft  a^uaUy^dte. 

The  price  of  tbingf  does  Dfot-ftl wafts  ^elpWd 
upon  the,  labour  befipwed  3»pon:  thcih.^  Ffi# 
ibmetimes  a  manufad'Ufe  is  raifed  by  tholir 
who  only  amufe  thep!&lv:Cs-  with  H,  or  wlio. 
have  no  other  ni^  for  their  tina  Henee  the 
cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of  country  wbrk  m  4hr^ 
mar  times,  and-cff  the  work  of  zmnsat  prefeatf 
-  The  priccr  of  anything  ra  money,  or  gbods,: 
depends  upon  competition,  or  the  demand: 
there  is  for  it.  When  any  thing  is  mtich 
wanted,  a  great,  price  will  \ie  given  for  it/ 
but  when  few  want  it,  and  the  owner  taiilt' 
part  with  it,  he  will  be  WiHiftg  to  felllt  for 
little..,       -    •  --    -  ^^    -     --^      '^  ••; 
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Price,  however,  fuppofes  alidnaticn;  and 
a  coittinon  fia:ndard  of  value  fuppofes  a  fre^ 
quent  and  fiimiliar  alienation.  What  anfweir, 
ikys  fir  James  Stewart%  would  a  Scotch  High'*- 
lander  have  given  fifty  years  ago,  if  he  had 
been  aiked  for  how  much  he  fold  a  quart  of 
his  milk,  a  dozen  of  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of  his 
turf.  They  bore  no  determinate  price,  becaufc 
they  were  not  fold.  Where  the  inhabitants 
are  fed  almoft  dirediy  from  the  eatth,  the  db- 
raafid  lor  grain  in  the  public  market  will  be 
but  little,  and  confequently  the  price  lo^, 
whether  there  be  but  little  money  in  the  coun-- 
try,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  much,  as  in 
the  Indies. 

.  Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country  be  ever  fo  much 
augmented  or  diminilhed,  commodities  will 
iUU  rife  and  fall  according  to  the  principles  of 
denKind  and  competition  ^  and  thefe  will  con- 
fequently depend  upon  the  inclinations  of 
•thofc  who  have  property,  or  any  kind  of  equi- 
valent, to  give,  but  never  upon  the  quantity 
of  coin  they  are  polleired  of  At  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth, 
when  every  rarity,  and  the  works  of  the  choiceft 
artifts,  were  carried  to  an  exceilive  price,  an 
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6x  Was  bought  for  a  rtiere  trifle,  and  graih  ^as 
cheaper  perhaps  than  it  ever  was  in  Scotland  *. 
If  money  he  above  the  proportion  of  ittdtaf- 
try,  it  will  have  no  efFed  in  railing  ptices,  liot 
Will  if  enter  ihto  circulation.  It  will  be  liaarded 
»p  16  treiftire,  where  i*  'mnft  wait  not  only 
'the  dfcfire  of  fhfc  projMietor  t6  confiime,  btit  of 
^"he  indvrftriotas  td  fatisfy  that  defire.  There 
«ever  can  therefore  remain  in  circulation  more 
4han  a  quantity  nearly  proportionate  to  the 
TOiiftimption  of  the  rich,  and  tlie  indni^  of 
,the  poorf. 

Th^firft  rtiaitini  with  refped  (o  mohey,  the 
ftaAdard  of  all  commodities,  is^  that  the  no- 
minal fpecres  of  it  fhould  be  (nbj eft  to  as  little 
variation  as  poffihle.     To  raife  the  nommal 
value  of  money  may  fervc  a  particular  emer- 
-geftce,  withifl  a  ftate,  becaufe  people  will  (fell 
their  commodities  for  the  fame  words,  as  it 
were,  without  rftgard  to  the  meaning  of  them, 
at  leaft  f<%fome  time-    Thus,  it  was  obferved 
in  the  kft  year  of  Lewis  XIV.  that  when  the 
-coin  was  raifed  three-fevenths,  the  prices  of 
things  augmented  only  one-feventh.  But  wit^i 
regard  to  foreign  connexions,  a  prince  otily 
-cheats   himfelf- by   that' means/    Foreigners 
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will  tak^  adv4iifeage'0^:the  HIrf<?<ita;(  Whilft  it 
hA$,  ami  bny^  their  gdodsi^itb  thfie  dtm  bad 
dfftooey;  and  fttie  |>ar.of  hx^strnfige^jwiiich 
^tdales  fihfc  cdmmteire .  of  dififaraatjcxiuixtriess 
spends  entirely  xtptm  the  relaftfvd^istpihiic 
Iralue^^^f  the  caiii»«f  itiftrent  tiat}oft6,(M(lidut 
^ny  regard  to  «heif  cuwehfty'-^hfe^e-fheyitrfc 

France  robs  her  fubj^a^  by  d«baAng-^6 
ilandnd  of  die  coin,  and  tbenr  payi  her  itobtii 
end  afterwards  foUK^timc^  taifes  thtf  Aai^ard 
again.  B\3t,  fays  fir  James  Stewart*^  threi 
inconveniences  foBoW  oti  this  5  flHt",  it  diftiirbs 
the  ideas  of  the  ifrhole  nation  t?ith  reipeft  to 
value,  and  gives  ati  ad^htage  in  all  bargains 
to  thofe  who  can  calcakte  ovei-  thofe  who 
cannot  Secbftdly,  it  robs  the  whole  tSafs  of 
debttol-8  whett  the  ftandard  is  raifed,  and  St 
robs  the  whole  dfefo  of  creditors  when  it  irf 
debafed.  Thirdly,  it  ruins  credit,  becaiife  no 
man  will  borrow,  or  lend,  in  a  country, 'when 
he  cartnot  be  fure  of  receiving  back  fhe  value 
of  his  loan,  or  of  being  in  a  capa6ity  of  cleat^^ 
ing  himfelf,  by  paying  back  the  value  he  harf 
borrowed-  :     .  ,.     ♦ 

It  has-been-  a  faTfe  maxim  of  many  prince? 
and  politicians,  to  endeavour  to  keep 'all  the 

*  Political  QEconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  67, 
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com  they  can,  within  their  owiv  territories 
The  attempt  i«  abfolutely  frtiitlefs,  and  if  it 
«ould  fttcceedi  woifld  really  he  prejudicial  to 
commerce,  and  the  true  inteteft  of  the  Hate: 
Where  there  i&  mon^,  and  commodities  are 
wanted^  it  i^iU  be  exdi^ged  for  them,  ami 
there  are  fo  many  waya  c^^  c^mveyibg  it,  that 
no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  the  circula- 
tion. Befides,  nuoney  cant  heter  abandon  a 
nation,  where  there  are  people  and  indnftt^. 
kidtiftry  will  raife  msaiiu^iilTuFea^  anti  raaauH 
failures  will  command  nioney..  Nay,  fince  a 
great  accumulation  of  'mo«ey^  tvhich  is  ^ 
univerfal  confequence  of  an  kiereaie  of  in'- 
^uilry  and  manufaAures,'nccefiarily  checks,  the 
gMwth  of  manu&dures,  by  incieafiBg.  thc^ 
pric&of  kbour,  it  ought  rather  to  be  tlie  aim 
of  the  politician,  to  diminifli  the  quantfi^  of 
current  money  in  the  kingdom,  finee  others 
)srife,our  poorer  neighbours  will  always  be  aUe 
to  underfell  us. 

The  only  incoavenience  attending  a  fn^di 
quantity  of  current  money  in  a  flate  will  be 
felt  in  wars,  or  travelling  abroad,  where  money 
■raft  be  raifed  at  home  to  be  expended  abroad. 
For  it  i$  certain,,  that  werea  nation  ever  fo 
rich  in  coxxunodities,  it  CQuld  not  carry  cfp  a 
foreign  war  without  money :  for  men  cannot 
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curry  coimnoditics  for  their  fubfiftcnce  alorig^ 
with  them.  In  this  ca(e,  therefore,  the  more 
non^ tbeycaa raTife at  holMe, and ^arry  along, 
wkh  tlieni,  witSi  which  to  purehafe  tlK>re  jae- 
deflaries,'  (before  advantage  they  wiU  have.  : 

In  this  view,. therefore^  only,  viz.  in  cafe  of 
ieceffary  expenoes  abroad,  is  itof  Qonf^^uencc, 
tbat  what  is  ^nerally  ealled  the  ia/aiwe  tf 
tri^  (bould  be  in  fiivour  of  a  nation.  For 
oerteinly  that  oation,  which  faves  the  moll 
money  by  its.  trade  will  always  be  the  mofb 
lljywei^L  It  will  have  what  fome.  call,  the 
mod  conyofitiQfial  rkhes ;  and  'hence  richest^ 
^xfif  oMled  the  finews  of  war.  Otherwife  a  nar^ 
tijoa  might  be  much  happier  at  home  if  they 
t^eceive^  no  mpney  hut  only  the  commodities 
tl^y  wailjted,  ifi  return  for:  thele  they<  raifed 
and.  exported  <hemfdves. 

On  ihe  contrary,  vthere  there  is  no  induf^ 
try  and  manu^ii^urestit  is  impoffible  to.  wtaia 
money.  For  above  one  thouiand  yrars,  the 
moQiity  Ojf.EiiUKOpe  has-been  £bwing  to  Rome 
by  open  and  feni«ble  currents-;  but  it  has  been 
emptied  by  many  feoret  and:  infenfible  ones^' 
^id  the  w^t  of  induflry  zsA  commefce  nisn* 
4cra  thf  ptepaiiteAriteriesatprefimt  the  pooreft 
In  all  Italy.  Agatn^  ^at.  imsheofe  treafures 
have  ttan  expiwidcd  l^  fd  itmay  nations  in 
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Flanciers  flhce  tho  revohition  ?  Mote  moneys 
perhaps  than  the  haifof  M^hat  is  at  prcfhit  in' 
Europe-    But  what  ia  now  become  of  it  ? 

It  IS  by  the  incrcBfis  ordecreafe  of  tbe  quan-^ 
tity  of  money  in  a  fiate,  that  the  balantce  of 
its  tVade,  or  its  gain  or  to&  by  trade,  is  gehe* 
raUf  eiibmuted;  and  »  fttpenor  indiiftry  irvili 
draw  a  fiiperidr  quantity  of.moi^y,  there  feeias 
to  be  fame  fouadation  ft>r  the  mavimJ  BuC 
then,  it  only  fhows.  the  faalattce,  whea  left  to 
its  nattitfai  cotirfe.  The  Spaililh-  pi^iicss,  b^ 
prohibiting  the'  exportation  off  c&in^  ih  "fy^ 
impbverifhwi  thcit  cdontry.  >  A%  the^ftftiiaftl& 
eould  hot  exchange  it  f6r  ^c^ominodities,  i^  was 
to  them  an  lif^lefs  inwiinrbrarice.  *  Nay,  ft  was 
worfe  than  an  ineumbratiee  ^  fbr  al  it  raiftid 
the  price  of  all  things  at  homd,  it  laade  it  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  eAablifli  &iiy-i6f(ni!&o^ 
turcs,  which  could  be  fold  iij  a  fo^eign  market. 

The  increafe  of  money  m  2l  ^lountry  has  & 
favourable  operation  for  a  time,  bccaufe  it-fkft 
com^  into  the  hands  ef  thofe  who- are  Xhete^ 
by  dnabled  to  purchafe*  the  prodtite  -ef  the 
ground,,  or  manufaftures^  at  a  higher  price 
than  harf  been:  given  for  thc»i  before ;  ainf 
this  eoabl^a.tbe  farmer . and liiaf^tif^durer  td 
increafe  thieir  rflook; .  iBut  when  th(t  price^  of 
9Very  tWng  iangain  fixfed,  the  increafcd  quan- 
tity 


tity  «f  "cQifrioiily  «id9  to  the  l<»d  of  every 
1091)  who  iQarri«$  it  to  market  ^  and  if  it  wa^ 
a  thofiikod  tinier  more  than  it  is,  it  would  bt 
cml^  fo.nwch.  thcr  greater  burthen,  qnlefs  k 
could  be  exported  6yt  fomething  of  intrinfii 
value. 

/  ^  Whea  moskey  begins  to  leavie  any  countr]^ 
the  pce(^i%.opention  isreverfed.  The  farmer 
aAd  foan4fa^ttrerv  not  being  able  to  get  the 
aii^  pri^ef  for  t^eir.  commodides,  are  did 
couraged  from  railing  them,>ind  improvement 
add  population  will  for  a  time  go  backwards.  ^ 
:  Tho  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Eu^ 
tope  from  the  djfcovery  of  America,  arofe  not 
from  the  greater  qpiantity  of  gold  and  filver 
wbidi  it  fuj^Ued,  but  from  new  articles  of 
€9Pfiiii^ption  and  manufadure,  and  iiill  more 
from  the  fpirit  of  induftry  which  it  excited 
am^ii^the  difieient  European  nations,  by  fup- 
plying  them  with  a  new  market  fon  their 
commodities.    .  . 

:  It  i^  peculiar  to  England  to  charge  nothing 
for  the  m^ge  of  money,  whereas  in  France  it 
pays  eight,  per  cent.  -This  is  a  means  of  pre* 
ferving  the  French  coin  more  than  the  Englifh. 
Nobody,  I  bdieve,  fays.  Sir  James  Stewart*, 
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ever  imports  louis  cTort  to  be  coined  in  the 
Bna^Uih  mint,  .flot«^ttli{bi|l4tii^Jthe  benefit 
there  is  in  importing  gold  into  £ngland  from 
Frifnoei  where  the  proporticm  tfi  metals^  U^ 
lower ;  yet  no^mg  is  more  eohimon  than  to 
carry  guineas  to  every  foreign  mint  at  the  bare 
price  of  bullion.  This  is  the  r^ibn  vfixf  io 
little  Bngliih  coin,  and  lb  tnuch  French  ^^oln, 
is  found  in  ciocalation,  in  couatrie»f4;i»ceigirto 
both  nations.  £x>uis  d'ors^  h^fays^  tnicon^i^ 
ijuoaipe  of  the  priqp  oi  opiutiff^  ptji  jpurrent  al< 
TOQ^  every  wbere^for  inprQ  tha«i4^iY.ii^^ 
yglue^  even  when  compared  wUk  the  coin,  o£ 
the  very  tuiUoa  wheve-th^  cic^ulate  mthoat 
the  r4n£Uon  of  the  public,  authosttf.  T^l 
no  French  ooinismpltcd  down,  and'vfl^.tlie 
balance  of  foreign  trade  is  favouiafble^  it  ;Te« 
turns  home.  .  .   :.  ^  ,.  '  -^ 

. .  It  is  no  manner  of  di^brence  to  lEraqi€»^Mq 
fays:%.  ^0  receive  for  the  balance. of  her  tiad4 
a  hundred  pounds  of  her  own  lonis.d'orS)  or  ^ 
hundred  pounds  pf  ftaQdard  |;oId  bullion^;  at 
fuch.  tjiPQ  as  bullion,  is  commonl^r  cajrrtod 
to  thte  miat>  he^^aufe  the  one  and  thp  other 
will  Aniwer  the  lame  occafions^  both  ta  th| 
jPatis.market  and  in,  mo(^  tsading  towns  in 
Bwropc-.^  .        .     .  ^         ..,./..•..      . ... 
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Qf^^  interpfi  iif  Money  z  kvw  itt  Eije  (fr^FattU 
rinl^m04fy^tf^&*!f^<f:Comnm^.    Of  fixing: 

J  credit,^  ,  $^tA,  of^e  Ncrt^i^mcr/cmi  Colonics  if^ 

'\Ta  pCTfohHh  tr^^,  mcmcy  ^yieldi  as'Jiro** 
pcra  pihodticej^  laiids  do  to  hulbah^meaA 
Hcrice,"  tfic'trfc  of  It  Scatii  price,  as  yr^ta^ 
Ac  life  6F  land.  '  And  ihterejf^  Vhrch  is  the 
price  oFm6n<^/lthc  iinivcffalrcprefentativc  o( 
commodities,-  is  Jiiftly  called  the  barometer'  of 
a  ftatCy  ftiotWhg  very  hearty  the  cdmpftratiVe* 
flate  6f  the  c6mmerce  arid  riches  of  the  ttatidn7 
-  *Tbc  lownefs  of  intereft  is  almof!  an  ihfkfli- 
ble  iign  of  the  flourifhtng  date  of  a  people.  I€ 
pifpTCslheincrcafe  of  induftry,  and  a  good  dr- 
fjujafton  through  the  whole  ftate,  to  litdc  lefs 
than  dcriionftratioftl  And  though  a  fudden 
check  to  commerce  may  have  a  momentary 
tffc^  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  eafily  diftia« 
guiflicd^  From  the  for  men  Almoft  all  other 
means  of  afcertalriing  "Ae  quantity  of  trade  m 
a  nation  arc  very  fallacious. '  The  numbcf  of 
tons  oif  fhippiftg)  which  fomc  have  recoutfe^td 
fo;  that  purpo^,  affords  a  .^ery  iinpcrleA  rule 
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to  judge  of  the  real  riches,  or  trade,  of  two 
nations ;  for  a,grpat^9^ljlqp<pnj|i(,{>n  the  difie^ 
rence  of  bulk  and  the  intrinfic  value  of  oom^ 
m<Miitiefi. .  *  V         *  •      '  \ 

:  High  intenft  of  4non€y  arifta  from  th#ee 
eirci!imftatf<$e»  V  ^  gf^t  demand  for  bpm^Hnrittg ; 
Hide  ridies'to  fupply  that  demand  ;•  andg^t 
profits  arifing  from  cdtntnetce.  All  tiidOS  dr- 
cmnftapcQ^  gjcc.nwkj  oi  4  C«iaU.»4^^nc€r*in 
cpmtnerco  an4  Judyftry.  In  a  |lfit*\whipre 
^cift*;?  nothing  b^t  a  Ifudqd  i^jteiji^  thcf^ 
if.^ittle  frugality^  and.  thereforq  ^fiqyKW 
9?ft  be  very  numerou? ;  wheres^s  tr^dwt 
having  gain  always  before  their  cya,  are 
faying^  In  a  monipd  intereft,  tl^erefore^  th^rf: 
15  a^^eat  number  of  lenders,  whiph  fc»Hs  the 
ratq^,  iut^reft.  It  is  needle^  to  inquire,  vrith 
Xfifpc^Xo  the  third  ^ircumfUnce,  whether  loif^ 
intercft,,pr  low  profits,  be  the  caufe,  or  efie(S^ 
vriUi^reiped  to  each  other.  They  both  arif^ 
^oni  i^h  extenfive  commerce,  and  routv^ally 
fbrvvard  each  other. 

^^This  circumftance  clearly  (hows  the  low 
fiate^of  commerce  in  ancient  tipies,  ;We  read 
in  LyfTaapf  one  thoufand  per  c.cDt.  pA)fit  be-; 
mg^niade'on  a  cargo  of  two,  talents  fent  to  no 
greater"^  ^'dift^n^e  than  fr-opa  Athena  to  the 
Ad^J%tlkVJp^^  Js  it*  menti^aed-d,^  -9^.  Vf%^S* 
^^  exofSitaVit  profit.'    Agrceatfy  Tto  thisi'^  tlie 
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iQtereA  oS  mobe^  iva$  ht^  in  Aocioiit  timfes, 
g«9(^«Hy  ten  or  twelve  per  ceot.  Where  thmr 
if,  laxit^dtQVliive  trade,  toerchaftts  wHl  qndc»- 
vQup:  ti?^  uivlerfeU  ooe  anothqi^^  aqd  i^aQago 
every  thing  in  the  chfi^rpeil  pMlnet  poflihte^ 
fo  as  (o  g«t  haodrom^:  fortune  by  (m9iX  pro-* 
fita^iaud  large  deialmgjp.. 
,  Ji>  Cb»o<a  the  ^g4  intcjoeft  of  iQO»ey  is  thirty 
ppi?,^Vi|f  *.  This  js  fa)4  to  be  tkjc  -aifldium 
l^vraen  th^  rea|:  of  good  laads^  and  the  gaios 
of  qoKw^r<>e t*  iSftl;  the  fiuaemthonty  fayrt 
t})s(t  money  laid  ouit  (>n49,nd9  or  Wttfea  brings 
a^t  the  moft  ten  per  QftnCX-  JFifty  per  eeat^ 
^jh^f fore,  mufi  be  the^  ^fidi^Q)  profit  of  com^r 
ijierce  ij>  that  country^ 

,  Though  aa  e^traopdinary  quantity  of  mo- 
oey  upemployed.^  and  pnrticjularly  a  fudden 
4cquiiition  of  monc^  may  for  a  time  produce 
^  iownefs  of  interefl,,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Spaiisi 
ypon  the  difcovery  of  America,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  where  ther€  is  much 
9ioncy  intereft  will  be  low.  The  circum^ 
dances  mentioned  above  muft  be  taken  into 
Oonfi4<^atiQn*  Interest  at  Batavia  is  ten  per 
oent..  and  in  Jamaica  fix  per  <;ent*  though 
tho&  places  abound  more  in  coin  thaji  I-K>»don 
or  Am^erdam. 

*  Mimoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  336- 
+  Ibid.  p.  341.  1:P-385- 

Whatever 
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.  Wliatover^  occafions  the  hcttrdtog  of  money 
tends  to  Icflea  the  rate  oJF  intcfcft.    Genera!^ 
frugality'  hass  the  fame  etkd.    In  this  ftate  of^ 
thihg^,  many  will  be  able  to  lend,  and  few 
will  be  dii^)ol€d  to- borrow. 
-  Tbe^c^^bes  iKH  feem  to  be  any  more  realw^' 
why  government  fhould  fix  the  intereft^^mo*'- 
nef^  ^hailf he-price  of  any  odier  cothiuodity. 
The  red  ^alne^  oS  this,  as  well  a$  of  every' 
tiling  clfe,'  is'  beft  fotind;by  the  want  of  it;- 
and  to  this  government  iliclf  joauil  coiilerm)." 
For,  by  03«e  means  or  other  the  ftatc  muft  al^J 
wa3rsgTvc  the  price.atwhichjhe  money  hoKee.. 
is  willing^  to  part  with  iti  -  £ngland>  towards^* 
the  clofc  of  the  laft  wair,  borrowed  at  much 
rtiort  than  legal  intered,  though  it  was/no*j 
minally  at  lefs;  for  the  minifiers  gave  vari6u$^ 
advantages  to  thofe  who  were  willing  to  lend 
them  money.    There  may  be  a  convenience  in 
having  a  determinate  meaning  to  the  term  in^ 
tireft^  where  it  is  not  defined  by  the  parties 
themfelveiB ;  but  thii  (bould  be  as  nearly  as 
poffible  its  adual  value,  aftd  vary  with  it/ 
When  perfons  want  money,  and  the- rate  <>#, 
iiitereft  is  low,  they  muft  not  only  pay  tbe-real 
value  of  it,  but  they  imift  lifcewife  inddoxnify 
the  lenders  for  the  rifle  they  run  in^brealdng^ 
the  law.  .;.    ;, ,  , 
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.    As  money  is  a  repMfentativc  oi  cptnoiodi- 
ties,  fo  M/s  arca.rcpffefentativ9.0f  mpney; 
aiid  us  money  ts  of  no  uie  when'  it  eaiinot Hbe 
exchanged  for  commodities,  fo  are'lttlis  of  no 
vie,  when  they  cannot  be  eicpbanged  for  mow 
ney.    But  fincethe  valtieof  Inlls  with  refped 
to  money  is  fixed,  every  bill  reprbfcsnts  a  cer- 
tain abfolute  fuor,  and  the  proportion;  betv^en 
money  and  biUs  is  not  variable,  lik6  the  pn>- 
portion    between*   money  and  commodities^ 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  country  being  ovfer- 
Aocked  with  bills, .  when  there  is  no  fraud  in 
drawing  them,  fince  ao  bill  is  drawn  unle(s 
the  value  expreifcd  in itbe forthcoming.    The 
only  danger  arifes  from  perfons  proniiiing,  in 
the  form  of  a  bil!  or  note,  more  thaij  they  may 
be  able  to  pay  at  the  time  promifed.     And 
while  a  man's  credit,  or  that  of  a  bank,  is 
good,  their  promiflbry  notes  will  circulate  ex- 
a€Uy  like  cafh,  without  any  thing  being  re- 
prefented   by  them.      But,    provided  pape^ 
credit,  public  or  [Mrivate,  be  kept  within  tole* 
rable  bounds,  and  the  public  or  private  funds 
be  able:  to^  lanfwer  any  demands  that  may  be 
nmde  upon  them,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
obfbudlon  tb  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vant2^ 'to  it.     It  operates  in  the  fame  sianner 
as  the  incrcafe  of  moriev,  and  hath  the  feme 

J.  ,...■  ..  • : «^<a?. 
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^fibAs,  in  {)rdmoting  induftiy,  aad  bHtiging 
about  ii  more  flourifliiftg  ftate  df  the  peof^e. 
Bat  then  thi^  can  ikevtt  be  the  oafef  for  any 
€on(iderabIe  time,  and  in  any  eminent  dtgtee, 
except  in  OfMiIent  and  cMtamtfrtial  eoutitries, 
and  in  thofe  Only  in  i«rhich  the  liberty  of  tbfc 
whole  peo|>te  ii5  inviolably  eftabfiflted. 

Vdtaiiie  acknowledged  the  imp6rtance  of 
paper  credit,  when  he  fays^  we  (vi«.  the  Ftench) 
begin  to  fbrm  funds  of  mortgage,  as  amdng  thfc 
Bngliih  •  and  if  in  a  ftale  purely  monarchical, 
thefe  circulatory  notes  could  be  introduced, 
whith  at  leaft  double  the  wealth  of  England,, 
the  adminiftration  of  France  would  acquire  its 
laft  degree  of  perfeftion. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Miflifippi  fcheme  ill 
France,  and  that  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
in  England,  demonftrate  the  ill  confequences 
of  the  too  great  extenfion  of  paper  credit.  It 
is  not  however,  abfolutely  tieceflary,  though 
it  be  convenient,  that  there  be  adual  cafh  in 
every  country,  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  paper 
credit  of  it.  If  there  be  commodities  to  anfwer 
it,  it  is  the  the  fame  thing  in  fad.  In  that 
cafe,  notes  are  only  a  more  periftlable  kind  of 
money.  They  reprefent  commodities  imme- 
diately Without  the  intervention  of  real  coin. 
The  ftate  of  the  colonics  in  Korth  America 
before  the  revolution  demonftrate  this. 

It 


<  It  is'  <BUr  tltAV  allv^hv  ttionef  whfdi 
the  librtH  Ameriotii.  cofcfties  cotoU  poffidbty 
^e,  tenttted  ia  BngjbmRiv&'tlmtickruaBtiMjr^ 
oar  aiij  bf  the^  Amrricait  cbhsniesy'  laien:  che 
Wc  of  gdd  and  fitter  pft^g  in  corDent'jpaf^ 
•irient.  ThRy  wereobl&g^  to  in  virat  a^  Booii«- 
tial  nedSfim  of  exchaijge,  vi&k  ;binsii£iftQd4agF 
public  aiifherity^  which  .went  Im  low  iMcitk^ 
pdnod  This  /b^  /mmo^  iierVad  aU-thc.faam<- 
mon  ufes  of:  gold  and  filver  laonej/t ;  iocd  litaC^ 
withAatiding  this  deeming  inconvenience^  tbelb 
people  inn^realed .  ifacfl:  afloAiihingly  itt)  nbmi- 
i)ets  and  rrohes^  being  fnmifhed  with  iH  die 
coiiYcniences  of  life,  capable  of  fitting  an 
out  :fleetft,  6umfhiirg  and  feedihgi^atihieai 
and  all  without  gold  or  filver.  The  Poitn*^ 
sjp3it&  hzvi  geld  and  diamonds  in  gmac  quan- 
tities in  Brafil^  but  the  pebpfe  are  fisw^  iN  fai^ 
and  iUdothed,  nor  'aretbey  capable  of  fitting 
outtfleets,  fiarniihingdr  maintaining  amries. 

It  nsay  not  be  improper  in  thife  place, tluugh 
(I  be  'writing  fer  the  t^^of  the'hificlnaxi,  aod 
not  of  tfib mercfaant,  to.give ah ideaoF thbgi^r 
^eral  i»ttn-e  dfexehai^e;  as  the  icndwledg^nof 
it  is  neccflary:-tD  iihdek^nd  wlikt  writer 
even  in  an  htflotical  iribVi  fky-^pm  iHt 
fubjecJJ.  •   ,  .  .  '      .  ^ 

WheuL  tw»  *cottoti5es  havfe:eqnaJL  demand 
upon  oneiuiQther,  that  is,  when  neither  conn« 

tiy 
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try  ncetves  moce  goods  fiom  the  oth^kr  tban 
what  it  Returns  to  the  amount  of  in  its.owa 
cammodities,  the  exchange  is  did  to  be  tff  f^ar. 
These  is  no  occafion  for  cafli  in  fuch  a  com^ 
metce }  a  perfon  who  wants  to  remit  a  fum  oi 
money,  can  eafily  find  a  peribn  at  home  who 
gwes  that  fum  abroad ;  and  his  corpefj^ndeift 
abroad  may  draw  upon  him  payable  to  his 
neighbour.  The  coin  of  each  country  in  this 
cafe  xmly  (erves  as  the  medium  of  computa- 
tion in  adjuiling  the  value  of  commodities, 
and  noting  can  be  gained  or  kxft  by  the  dif^ 
ferent  price  of  money  in  either  country.  For 
in  that  cafe,  the  value  of  every  piece  of  money 
js  determined  by  its  own  intrinfic  goodne& 
only. 

Suppofing  thefe  two  places  to  be  London 
and  Am^rdam,  and  the  circumflanoes  of  their 
trade  to  change,  fo  that  the  merchants  of  one 
of  thefe  places,  e.  g.  London,  import  more 
commodities  from  Amilerdam  than  they  ex-- 
{x>rt  to  it,  a  balance  of  cafh  will  be  due  to 
Amflcrdam,  which  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  con- 
.vey;  and  there  will  always  be  more  mer- 
chants in  London  who  have  money  to  pay  at 
Amilesdam,  than  there  will  be  who  have  mo- 
ney to  receive  there.  Confequently,  a  mcr- 
clantat  Amfierdam^  %vhere  there  are  many 
bills 


bills  up6n  London,'  niuft'^pay  3'  premium  to 
hav^  t^oie  biUff  difcoimtcd  j  whefeas  the  few 
bill«  at  LoodoiLtipon  Amfi'^rdatii  will  bear  A 
higher  pripe  thaa  their  real  valtte,  on  accdnnt 
of  the  numhe^c^  pcrfons  who  want  fuch  bills, 
leaving: laoncy  to  payiin  Amitcrilam.     In-this 
cafe  the  exchange  i^  faid  to.  be  ^'/oiiJ  /s^r^at- 
London,  a^d  ahove  par  at  AmAcrdam.  .  :^  -:  * '  ^ 
It  is  pJain  from  thefe  principled,  that  when ' 
the  exchange  is  bttow  par,  in  any  ftate^.  .tbatv 
flate  lofes  as  debtor  *  or  buyer,  aiid  gains  as : 
creditor  or  fellctr.  .  There  is. therefore  an  ad- 
ditional encouragement'  to-  exportation,  where 
iixipprtatiou  has  b^en  jescceiliY^,  and  therefore 
a  conftaat  tendency  to  a  balance^of  .the  tte- 
portation  and  exportation  in  the  feveral  com«^ 
mercial  countries  of  the  world. 
.  ifending  of  i^ooney,  as.  well  as  ^  pacing  of 
debts,  equally  turns  the  enchang?  againft.  a 
cQUiitry,- which  (hows  that  tlw?  exchange  isina 
rule  for  judging  of  the  profpcrity'tof  trade  -"ti 

It  muft  be  underftooji  that  this  account  of. 
exqhangp  has  nothing  to  do  with  .<h^.  profit  of: . 
the  banl&crs*  They  only  afliftvmef chantr  in  pe*  • 
gpciatiog  their  Wlls^ajadanvtAtefiipftid for  theif:; 
affiftancc,  whether  the  perfon^  who^^^pJoy  \ 
them  be  gainers,  or  lafers  by  their  dealings.        t 

»  f  SirrJLmes  Stewart,  v6l.irp;g6.  •'   '*     '    *" 
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LECTURE    LV. 

The  Confequences  of  a  flouri/hing  State  of  Society 
deduced.  tVhat  Kinds  of  Luxury  are  hurtful. 
How  far  the  Country  in  which  Luxury  prevails  is 
hereby  rendered  incapable  of  Self-defence  or  the 
contrary.  The  Temper  of  Mind  in  luxttrious  and 
barbarous  ^ges  compared.  The  Mifchiefs  of 
Idlcnejs.  The  State  of  Virtue  in  the  earlier  and 
later  Periods,  of  mo  ft  Hiftcries.  Effects  of  large 
capital  Cities.  The  dreadful  Conjequence  of  a 
total  Depravity  of  Manners.^  Gaming.  Edu^ 
cation. 

After  confidering  the  attention  that  an 
hiftorian  ought  to  give  to  agriculture^  com^ 
merce^  and  the  arts;  which  are  univerfally 
conHdered  as  the  principal  means  of  raifing  all 
Oates  to  their  greatefl  pcrfedion,  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  that  is  of  rfcheSy  in  the  only  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word ;  we  are  naturally  led  to 
turn  our  attention, to  the  confequences  of  this 
happy  date,  at  which  all  mankind,  and  all  na- 
tions are  aiming,  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the 
tempers  and  manners  of  men  with  refped  to 
virtue  and  vice,  and  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  thefe  afFedions  of  the  mind  upon  the  out- 
ward  circumdances  of  a  peoplb*    It  is  only 

the 
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the  obfervation  of  hiftorical  fads  that  can  au- 
thorize us  to  advance  any  thing  with  certainty 
upon  this  fubjed. 

As  a  rich  and  flourifhing  Hate  of  fociety  is 
the  objed'of  all  wife  policy,  it  were  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  that  the  proper  ufe  of  riches  was  ncr 
ceffarily,  and  upon  the  whole,  hurtful  to  the 
members  of  it.  The  more  conveniences  men 
are  able  to  procure  to  themft^lves,  the  more 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life»  and 
make  themfelves  and  others  happy.  The  only 
danger  to  their  virtue,  and  their  intc reft  (which 
always  coincide)  is,  left  through  an  immo- 
derate indulgence  of  their  appetites,  men  con- 
trad  difeafes,  enfeeble  their  conftitutions,  and 
ihorten  their  lives.  The  gratification  of  their 
tafte  for  mere  ornament  in  drefs,  equipage,  &c. 
can  do  no  real  harm.  Wants  of  this  kind, 
more  than  all  our  other  wants,  promote  in- 
duftry,  and  are  a  moft  effedual  means  of  cir- 
culating wealth.  The  vanity  of  the  French 
makes  them  induftrious,  whereas  the  pride  of 
the  Spaniards  makes  them  idle.  It  is  but  a 
little  in  comparifon  that  any  man  could  ex- 
pend in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite  only. 
For  from  this  account  we  ought  to  exclude 
thofe  expenfive  dillies,  which  vanity,  and  a 
tafte  for  elegance  have  introduced. 

T  2  It 
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It  is  faid  that  the  French  baubles,  modes 
and  follies,  coft  England,  in  the  time  of  Col- 
bert, little  lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  propor- 
tion. But  if  the  people  who  bought  thofc  fu- 
periluities  had  money  to  fpare  for  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  them,  what  harm  could  there  be  in 
indulging  their  fancy?  Let  the  people  who 
complain  of  fuch  trifles  make  them  themfelves, 
and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fale.  It  was  very 
abfurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  forbid  his 
fubjeds  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  ornaments, 
as  if  Spain  had  been  an  indigent  republic. 
It  is  perhaps  proper  to  reftrain  luxury  in 
China,  becaufe  the  lands  are  barely  fufficient 
to  maintain  their  inhabitants.  But  it  were 
better  to  have  fewer  people,  and  thofe  better 
accommodated. 

It  is  faid,  that  living  in  luxury  tends  to 
make  men  effeminate  and  cowardly.  But  on 
the  other  hand  a  very  low  and  meagre  diet  is 
incapable  of  giving  ftrength  of  body,  and  con- 
fequently  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  is  de- 
rived from  what  is  called  better  living.  In- 
clemency of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
and  cold,  &c.  will  certainly  be  befl  borne  by 
thofe  who  have  been  moft  ufcd  to  bear  them. 
But  as  natural  courage  depends  on  bodily 

flrength, 
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ftrcngth,  and  the  motive  which  men  have  to 
exert  it^  furely  mooe  fpirit  and  courage  may  be 
expeded  from  a  man  who  has  had  good  nour-« 
iihment,  and  who  has  fomething  to  defend, 
than  from  one  who  is  almoll  ftarved,  and  who 
has  little  or  nothing  to  fight  for.  The  Eng- 
lifti  common  people  may  be  termed  rich  and 
luxurious  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  France  ^  and  it  is  thought  that 
in  general,  th^  have  both  more  ftrength  of 
body,  and  more'  true  courage,  than  they. 

Befides,  in  a  country  where  there  are  more 
riches,  there  may  generally  be  expeded  more 
improvements  of  all  kinds,  and  oonfequently 
more  knc^mledge.  And  knowledge  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  ftate  is,  in  efFeft,  an  ad- 
dition of  power.  Thus  the  Romans,  by  their 
difcipline  and  (kill' in  war,  held  out  many  cen- 
turies againft  the  hardy,  but  ignorant,  favages 
of  the  north. 

High  living,  indeed,  certainly  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  it  is  the  fource  of  many  other  evils. 
But  it  is  far  preferable  to  a  ftate  of  idlenefs, 
and  barbarity,  whic}^  is  generally  the  alterna- 
tive of  it.  In  a  ppople  of  the  greateft  wealth 
and  luxury  there  is  never  found  that  trea- 
chery, and  cruelty,  which  charaderize  almoft 
all  uncivilized  and  barbarous  ftates  ^  but  com- 

T  3  monly 
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monly  a  higher  and  jufter  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  a  greater  humanity  of  temper.  Between 
the  firlt  and  fecond  Punic  wars,  when  the 
conftitution  of  Rome  was  raoft  perfedl,  the 
pradice  of  poifoning  was  fo  common,  that 
during  one  feafon,  it  is  faid,  the  praetor  pu- 
nifhed  capitally  for  this  crime  about  three 
thoufand  perfons  in  one  part  of  Italy. 

As  to  the  fondnefs  for  money,  which  is  one 
great  caufe  of  rapacious  and  unjuft  methods 
of  obtaining  it,  and  confequently  of  much 
vice  and  wickednefs,  that  muft  be  equal, 
where  there  are  equal  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  ufe  of  it.  A  porter,  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
is  not  lefs  greedy  of  money,  which  he  fpends 
on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who 
purchafes  champaign  and  ortolans.  Nothing  ^ 
can  reftrain  a  love  of  money  but  a  fenfe  of 
honour  and  virtue,  which  may  reafonably  be 
expciSed  to  abound  moft  in  an  age  of  luxury 
and  knowledge.  In  Poland,  where  there  are 
the  feweft  arts  and  improvements  of  any  kind, 
venality  and  corruption  prevail  to  the  greatefi 
degree  imaginable  j  and  jn  England  the  elec- 
tors are  more  corrupt  than  the  eleded. 

With  refped  even  to  a  tafte  for  ornament, 
that  innocent  and  really  ufeful  branch  of  luxu* 
ry,  it  appears  to  be  every  where  equal  to  its 

power 
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power  of  Ihowing  itfelf.  The  Hottentot  is  as 
promd  of  his  bladder  fattened  to  his  hair,  as 
the  European  of  any  ornament  he  can  put  on. 
The  native  Americans  carry  their  tatte  for  or- 
nament to  the  moft  ridiculous  contrivances. 
Both  their  women,  and  even  their  men,  were 
found  with  plates  of  gold  hanging  from  their 
nofes  upon  their  upper  lips.    . 

Idlenefs  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  ipofl  de- 
ftrudivc  vices.  It  has  therefore  been  the  ob* 
jeft  of  every  good  ftatefman  to  keep  the  bulk 
of  the  people  as  much  as  polfible  fully  em- 
ployed. The  Ronians  always  feverely  felt  the 
efkOs  of  a  diibanded  army ;  and  a  prodigious 
increafe  of  robberies,  and  public  violence  of 
every  kind,  is  always  the  confequence  of  the 
like  event  in  Europe.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
a  great  number  of  livcry-fervants,  who  are 
both  idle  and  vicious,  and  who  have  little  to 
do,  are  a  great  nuilance  to  fociety.  The  un- 
bounded violence  of  the  feudal  times  was 
committed  by  men  who  had  hardly  any  thing 
clfe  to  do.  Almod  all  the  diforders  of  the  Ro^ 
man  (late,  towards  the  d-=:cline  of  the  republic, 
may  alfo  be  afcribed  to  the  ahfolute  idlenefs 
of  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  They 
were  maintained  by  diftributions  of  corn,  for 
which  they  paid  nothing.    Confequently  all 

T  4  tillage 
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tillage  and  hufbandry  was  negleded)  and  they 
were  at  liberty  for  any  aS  of  violence  they 
could  be  inftigated  to.  For  the  fame  reafon 
many  holidays  are  very  hurtful  to  the  flate, 
and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at  Athens,  that 
cxcufed  a  man  from  maintaining  his  father  if 
he  had  taught  him  no  trade. 

Many  ftates  in  the  early  period  of  their  hifr 
tory  have  been  remarkable  for  th^ir  frugality 
and  virtue,  which,  in  confequence  of  be-r 
coming  rich,  have  become  abandoned  to  vices 
of  all  kinds.  The  difference  may  chiefly  be 
afcribed  to  their  conilant  employment,  and  an 
equality  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  fbrmft 
cafe.  This  latter  circuraflance  is  of  confid^p^ 
able  confequence.  Where  there  arc  no  per-r 
fons  of  overgrown  fortunes,  there  is  nothing 
greatly  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  envy  and  emula- 
tion, of  ambition  and  rapacioufnefs,  through 
the  influence  of  which  men  overcome  their 
natural  averfion  to  other  vices.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  an  heirefs 
might  fafely  be  trufted  with  her  neareil  relan 
tion ;  but  when  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
were  changed,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  that 
law;  In  the  former  period  the  people  did  not 
even  make  ufe  of  the  power  they  had  con- 
tended for,  of  choofing  their  ma^ifirates  from 

their 
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their  own  body ;  but  afterwards  they  abufed 
that,  and  every  power, 

Obfervations  fimilar  to  thcfe  may  be  made 
concerning  the  fucceffion  of  princes  in  moft 
empires.  The  kings  of  all  the  twenty-two 
dynallies  in  China  began  with  a  vigorous  ap« 
plication  to  bufinefs ;  but  their  fucccffors  grew 
more  and  more  effeminate,  till  at  laft  they  were 
4ethron?d  by  fome  enterprifing  ufurper. 

The  largenefs  of  capital  cities  is  alfo  a  great 
ineans  of  promoting  the  moft  deftrudive  lux<« 
-qry.  In  fhort,  luxury  may  be  faid  to  be  in 
proportion  to  this  circumflance,  together  with 
the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the  riches  of 
of  a  ftate.  When  perfons  who  have  wealth 
at  their  command  live  near  together,  they  are 
conftantly  and  unavoidably  aduated  by  a  fpi-> 
tit  of  emulation  to  go  beyond  one  another,  in 
every  article  of  extravagance  and  expence. 
iVnd  conHdering  how  many  prudent  methods 
there  are  of  diHributing  money,  without  en^ 
couraging  idlenefs,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
fo  much  of  it  (hould  be  fquandered  away  to 
fo  little  purpofe.  The  fame  care  and  toil 
which  would  raife  a  difh  of  peas  at  Chrifimas, 
would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family  during 
iix  months. 

The  confequence  of  abfolute  corruption  and 

profligacy 
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profligacy  of  manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It 
is  inconfifient  with  the  very  being  of  civil  fd- 
ciety.  Where  the  paffion  for  wealth,  as  the 
means  of  luxury,  is  fuperior  to  every  other  af^ 
fcdion,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  (hould  fome- 
times  think  it  his  intereft  to  facrifice  his  coun- 
try, and  every  principle  of  honour  and  con- 
fcience,  to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  pradice  of 
gaming  is  the  greatcft  incentive  of  avarice, 
profufion,  and  profligacy  of  every  kind.  A 
man  who  has  gained  an  eftate  by  the  turn  of 
a  die,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  ufe  it  with  the 
fame  moderation  and  prudence,  as  if  he  had 
acquired  it  by  his  own  induflry ;  and  a  man 
who  lofes  an  eflate  by  the  fame  means  feldom 
finds  himfelf  difpofed  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  it  by  any  other ;  at  leaft,  any  more  honour- 
able. His  mind  is  then  ready  to  catch  at  any 
method  which  will  enable  him  to  repair  his 
fortune  as  expeditioufly  as  he  lofl  it :  and  if 
bribery  and  corruption  be  neceflary,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  he  will  not  make  much  fcruple  of 
them. 

There  is  no  effedual  method  of  raftraining 
vice  of  all  kinds  but  by  early  and  deeply  in- 
culcating the  principles  of  integrity,  honour, 
and  religion,  on  the  minds  of  youth,  in  a  fe- 

vere 
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vere  and  virtuous  education.  After  this  they 
will  hardly  be  feduced  very  foon ;  and  when 
fobricty  and  virtue  are  become  habitual  to 
them,  they  will  both  find  their  greateft  fatif-- 
fadion  in  fuch  a  life  here,  and  conceive  the 
nobleft  and  bed  founded  hopes  of  happinefs 
from  it  hereafter.  And  (notwithftanding  the 
advantages  which  indiredly  accrue  from  vice 
and  folly)  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  who 
ad  upon  the  princip-es  of  virtue  and  religion, 
and  confcientioufly  make  their  power  fubfer* 
vient  to  the  good  of  their  country,  are  the  men 
who  are  the  greatefl  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  the  greateli  bleiiing  to  human  focieties. 


LECTURE    LVL 


Tt'he  Importance  of  an  Attention  to  lefs  Things  than 
thojt  dijcourjed  of  above.  Influence  ofPolitenefs 
in  a  State  Manners  of  the  Ancients,  ff'hat 
Form  of  Government  is  mojl  favourable  to  Polite^ 
nejs.  State  of  Diver/ions  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  7 he  Influence  of  domejlic  Slavery  on 
the  Minds  of  the  Ancients.  Manners  of  the  Feitr- 
da  I  Times.  The  Rife  and  Progrejs  of  Politcneft 
in  Europe.  The  Conjequence  of  a  free  Intercourfe 
between  the  Sexes.  The  Reajon  of  the  high  Dif 
tindfion  ivitk  which  the  Female  Sex  is  treated  in 

Europe. 
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Europe.  Hov)  far  the  Laws  'which  regulate  the 
Treatment  of  Women  depend  upon  the  Climate 
of  Countries,  treatment  of  H'omen  in  the  Bajl^ 
among  the  Greeks ^  Romans^  and  barbarous  Na- 
tions. 

The  fourccs  of  gttieral  happinefs  in  a  ftate 
muft  not  always  be  looked  for  in  fuch  ftriking 
circumfiances,  as  government,  religion,  laws^ 
arts,  and  commerce,  though  an  attention  to 
thefe  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  effential  in  a 
well  regulated  ftate.  Albwing  thefe  requi* 
iitcs  to  profperity  to  be  in  the  heft  conditicm 
imaginable,  we  muft  wait  till  we  have  taken 
a  nearer  view  of  a  people,  in  private  and  do- 
meftic  life,  before  we  can  juftly  pronounce 
whether  they  really  enjoy  their  fituation*  Wc 
muft  not  infer  that  becaufe  men's  liberty  and 
property  are  fecure,  and  in  a  way  of  being 
advanced,  that  therefore  they  are  fiapf^.  We 
muft  alfo  infpcft  their  prevailing  manners  and 
cuftoms,  confider  the  terms  upon  which  com- 
mon acquaintaince  live  and  converfe  together, 
and  particularly  in  what  manner  the  two 
fexcs  behave  to  one  another.  Other  objefls  of 
attention  are  fuch  as  may  more  properly  be 
faid  to  guard  againft  unhappinefs.  Thefe  are 
the  things  which  adually  impart  the  chief 
pleafures  that  fweeten  the  cup  of  life,  which 

diffufe 
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difiufc  a  fpirit  of  cheerfulnefs  orer  fociety,  and 
give  a  relifti  to  all  the  advantages  of  it. 

Both  hiftory  and  experience  inform  us>  that 
mankind  are  naturally  felfifh^  fenfual,  haughty^ 
overbearing  and  favage^  and  yet  without  a 
fpirit  of  moderation,  humanity^  and  conde- 
fceniion,  there  can  be  no  good  harmony  and 
confidence  in  Ibciety.  Society,  therefore,  can 
never  arrive  at  perfefiimi  till  thofe  vices  to 
which  men  are  moft  prooe  be  either  eradi- 
cated, or  difguifed,  and  the  oppolite  virtues^ 
either  acquired  or  counterfeited.  Abfblutely 
to  eradicate  vices,  and  acquire  virtues,  is 
not  to  be  expedled  from  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
It  is  happy,  therefore,  when,  from  a  fenfe  of 
decency  and  honour,  they  learn  the  art  of  pre- 
ferving  the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if  that 
appearance  be  habitual,  and  uniform,  it  will 
have  nearly  the  fame  effed  in  fociety  j  though 
the  virtues  themfelves  would  enable  a  perfon 
to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  others  with 
far  lefs  pain,  and  mortification  to  himfelf. 

True  politenefs  is  the  art  of  feeming  to  be 
habitually  influenced  by  thofe  virtues,  and 
good  difpofitions  of  mind,  which  moft  contri*- 
bute  to  the  eafe  and  the  pleafure  of  thofe  we 
converfe  with.  And  wherever  nature  has 
given  the  mind  a  propenfity  to  any  vice,  or 

any 
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any  quality  difagrceable  to  others,  refined 
good  breeding  has  taught  them  to  throw  the 
bias  on  the  oppofile  iSde,  and  to  prefer ve  the 
appearance  of  fentiments  quite  contrary  to 
thofe  they  arc  naturally  inclined  to. 

The  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  com- 
paratively of  true  politenefs,  and  hence  we 
may  conclude  they  had  but  little  enjoyment 
of  fociety.  The  fcurrility,  and  obfcenity, 
which  appear  in  the  moft  admired  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  are  abominable.  That  they  had 
no  idea  of  politenefs  properly  fo  called,  may 
be  feen  by  another  circumftance.  When  any. 
thing  is  cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a 
fcience,  or  a  branch  of  virtue,  its  minute  dif^ 
tindions  and  fubdiviiions  open  themfelves  to 
view,  and  are  univerfally  obferved.  Thus 
with  us  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue  are  two 
things ;  with  the  ancients  they  were  the  fame : 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  with  them  they 
were  little  cultivated  or  underftood ;  and  that 
politenefs,  which  depends  very  much  on  a 
nice  fenfe  of  honour,  as  diftinft  from  virtue, 
could  hardly  be  known  to  them.  All  the  po- 
litenefs and  civility  which  the  ancients  ar- 
rived at  was  derived  from  books  and  ftudy. 
It  was  a  faying  of  Menander,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  gods  to  make  a  foldicr  po- 
lite. 
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lite.    So  diflerent  were  their  notions  of  po- 
litenefs  from  ours. 

Indeed  the  equality  of  popular  ftates  is  very  ^ 
unfavourable  to  poiitenefs.  The  haughty  re- 
publican who  is  conflantly  engaged  in  a  fierce 
contention  for  his  own  prerogatives^  is  not 
likely  to  acquire  a  habit  of  condefcenfion  to 
others  ^  whereas  in  monarchies,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  Aate  are  more  dependent  on 
one  another,  and  efpecially  in  European  xao^ 
narchies,  where  even  the  prince  himfelf  is  dc- 
pendent  on  the  people,  an  habitual  defire  of 
pleafing  is  naturally  generated,  in  which  all 
appearance  of  fiplfiflinefs,  and  every  unfociable 
difpofition,  entirely  vaniihes,  and  every  one 
feems  to  have  no  other  objed  than  the  eafe 
and  the  pleafure  of  others. 

The  perfection  of  complaifance  (though  per- 
haps not  proper  poiitenefs  J  is  no  where  to  be 
feen  but  in  China.  There,  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  even  the 
lowed  orders  of  the  people  are  actuated  by  it. 
The  many  forms  which  muft  be  obferved  in 
the  common  intercourfe  of  life,  and  which 
muft  be  all  broken  through  before  perfons  can 
quarrel  with  one  another,  contribute  not  a  lit- 
tle to  preferve  the  profound  tranquillity  which 
reigns  through  the  whole  of  that  vaft  empire. 

The 
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The  epocba  of  all  the  pditenefs  the  Romans 
ever  had  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  arbitrary  power. 

Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  re- 
public are,  in  fz€ty  clofely  coanedled  with,  and 
dependent  upon^  one  another,  and  it  is  pecu- 
Uarly  tbe  intereft  of  all  who  are  candidates  for 
office  and  power  to  court  the  good  opinion  of 
the  loweft  vulgar,  I  do  not  clearly  fee  why 
Gc»nplaiiance  ihould  not  gain  ground,  and  be* 
come  habitual  in  a  popular  fiate  ^  though  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  that  kind  of  com- 
plaifance  which  is  acquired  by  courting,  and 
adapting  one's  felf  to  the  tafle  of  the  popu- 
lace, is  very  different  from  that  complaifance 
which  is  acquired  by  a  man's  ftudying  to  re- 
commend himfelf  to  his  fuperiors.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  was  not  the  form  of 
their  government  only  that  kept  the  Romans 
fo  long  ftrangers  to  true  politenefs. 

The  Romans  had  none  of  thofe  diverfions 
and  amufements,  which,  though  they  contri-^ 
bute  ta  the  diffipation  of  our  time,  do  greatly 
promote  the  humanization  of  our  mariners. 
They  had  no  vifiting  days,  no  balls,  no  affem^^ 
blies  of  noblemen  and  perfons  of  diftindion  at 
ladies'  houfds.  The  women  faw  each  other 
only  at  the  (hows,  the  theatres,  and  the  enter*^ 
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tainments  begun  by  Nero.  Eren  plays  were 
feldora  exhibited  at  Rome  in  comparifon  qf 
what  they  are  with  ne.  They  were  more  fre- 
quent indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen  were 
not  afhamed  to  dance^  or  even  to  appear  upon 
the  fiage  themfelves ;  and  where  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  the  .manners  o£  the  Romans,  who  were 
aihamed  of  dancing,  and  who  took  pleafure 
in  nothing  but  manly  ezercifeS)  ihows  of  gla* 
diators  and  wild  bea^s. 

The  practice  of  domeftic  ilavery  could  ndt 
fail  to  give  a  favage  turn  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  free-born  ancients,  and  particularly  of  the 
Romans  in  their  later  times,  when  they  made 
fo  much  ufe  of  ilaves.  What  humanity,  and 
delicacy  of  fentiment  could  be  expe^ed  from 
a  people  who  were  not  aihamed  to  fufifer  their 
old  and  ufelefs  ilaves,  when  worn  out  in  their 
fervice,  to  fiarve  on  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  as 
was  the  common  pradice  at  Rome  i  It  was  a 
profefled  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato  to  fell  his 
fuperannuated  ilaves  dtany  price,  rather  than 
maintain  what  he  efteemed  an  ufelefs  burden. 
A  chained  flave  for  a  porter  was  a  commol\ 
$ght  at  Rome.  Vidius  Pollio  .ufed  to  throw 
his  Ilaves  who  had  difobliged  him  into  bis  fiftk 
ponds,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets,    Iti 
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fh^b  Rdfiiaffi  law^  flav«  were  always  confidered, 
ftot  ak  iM^,  having  any  rights  of  their  own, 
Ifut  a«  Tifx^  the  mere  property  of  their  matters. 

The  fetldsl  timu^  which  fuceeeded  the  Ro* 
/man  empire  ware  05  little  favourable  to  polite- 
» nefg,  and  the  tnie  enjoy  ment  of  fociety .  The 
£tft  dawning?  of  politeneft  in  later  timed  ap- 
peared at  bkucncto  about  the  age  of  Petrardi. 
it  was  mhn  confpictK^s  in  the  family  of  the 
Medici^  and  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  pope  Leo. 
It  then  made  fome  figure  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  duriog  the  flourishing  ftate  of  that  mo- 
.narchy ;  but  received  its  lafi  improvements  in 
Prance,  in  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the 
teign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  French  are  now 
itought  to  have  in  a  great  meafure  perfected 
that  art  the  moA  agreeable  of  all  others,  rart 
iA  vivre^  the  art  of  Ibciety  and  ccmverfation ; 
and  they  have  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  their 
tafte  for  politeneis,  luxury,  ^nd  entertaiok 
nen/ts,  folkxwed  in  all  parts  of  Surope,  which 
.thdy  may  look  upon  a&  their  own  (brmi«^. 

In  the  reign  of  Ltfwis  XIH.  Voltaire  £iys, 
tih0  minds  of  men  were  generally  grok  and 
uncultivated;  a  favage  pedantry  £mred  the 
imnds  of  all  the  puhlio  bodies  appointed  for 
Jfy^  educatip»,  of  youth,  dsad  even  thofe  of  the 
fliagjIUtcy^    U  wais  oqI^  wufer  the  admmtf- 
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tration'of  Richliicu  that  the  Frehcll  began  tO) 
roadoD  thcmMrGs  cAeemed  every  where  byr' 
theb  agreeable  and  polite  manncffSy  though 
that  great  minifier  him&lf  li^ed  tc^  f$;e;;  b^ 
little  more  ^mn  the  dawning^  of  th^:  p^iei^ 
fplendour  of  brs  ttatkm.  He  had  giveii;  hsiX^. 
fays-  the  £ame^  writeir,  b;at  the^y^weere  wit^^iio^ 
tafte,  aft  were  a:Il  thy  entertainment^^  before  tut. 
time.  The  Fcench,  who  ba\^  fiaq^  i»rrie4! 
the:  art  of  daneing  to  perfc^ion^  hi^d  <)9fy  % 
few  Spani(h  dances  in  the  minority  of  Le,w»^ 
HW.  as  the  farabam4i  the  qwraatey  Su^, 
though  the  French  vivacity,  and  regard  icf^ 
tbie  fair  iex,  were  tajsien  notice  o^  in  a  niitcb 
earlier  period.  And  one  may  alnrus^  judge  o£ 
the  poUtenef$  of  a  people,  and  of  al^  refine- 
ments in  their  behaviour,  from  this  iingle  qirT^ 
CEimflancc,  viz.  the  treatment  of  v^pmen  ae 
mong  them. 

Where  the  intercourfe  between  the  ff  xes  ia 
open,  it  is  impoflible  but  that  there  ibpuld  \fp 
a  mutual  deiire  to  pleaib,  which  will  give  thf 
male  iex  a  foftnefs  of  temper,  and  tenderne& 
of  fc^timent,  wJiich  they  could  never  haveae<- 
quired  by  converfing  with  their  own  ies, 
only,  and  without  which,  the  temper  an4 
manners  even  of  the  females  could  not  Jjave 
been  the  moft  lovely  and  engaging.    And^  »«* 

V  2  deed, 
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deed,  the  feeds  of  politenefs,  though  they  were 
long  buried  in  the  barbarity  of  the  feudal  cuf- 
toms  (when  a  woman  might  be  feen  waiting 
whole  days  in  the  church  till  the  vaffal,  to 
whom  the  fbudal  lord  had  prefented  her^ 
either  married  her,  or  compounded)  may  be 
difcovered  in  the  ekriieft  cufioms  and  laws  of 
the  northern  nations.  The  Scythians  an^ 
the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  women 
of  their  liberty,  but  made  them  equal  with 
themfelves.  A  fine  for  injuring  a  woman 
was  double  of  that  for  the  fame  injury  done 
tQ  a  man.  - 

Some,  however,  fay  that  thp  very  high  diC* 
tinflion  with  which  the  fex  is  treated  in  Eu- 
rope is  to  be  looked  fbt  from  another  quarter. 
It  came,  they  fay,  from  the  Saracens,   who 
brought  it  into  Spain,  and  that  the  fchools  (^ 
regulated  gallantry,  which  among  the  Arabs 
ai>d  Moors  were  connected  with  their  original 
inftitutfon,  found  a  ready  reception  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  even  improved  its  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  communicated  them  to 
ail  Europe.     It  is  certain  that  the  embelli/h- 
nients  of  the  Arabian  compofitions  arc  adven* 
turcs,  fcftivals,  and  heroic  fcafts,  in  the  caufe 
pFlove. 

ThF  Iaw$  whicji  regulate  and  dired  the 

treatment 
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treatment  of  ^(yomen  depend. very  n»ch  upon 
the  climate  of  a  coontry,  fo  that  fome  nations 
are  deprived  by  nature  of  the  very  means  of 
polittnefd.  In  warm  climates  men's  pafHiMas 
are  certainly  more  violent  than  in  thofe  which 
arc  cold  or  temperate.  This  is  very  evident 
with  refped  to  Spain,  and  moft  of  the  fouthetn 
parts  of  Afia.  The  clti&cal  books  of  China 
consider  it  as  a  mirade'that  a  manfhould^nd 
a  woman  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  a 
houfe,  and  not  offer  violence  to  her.  And 
when  love  goes  beyond  a  certain  pitch  it  rea- 
ders men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  tbe  free  inter-' 
courfe  between  the  fexes,  on  which  the  po- 
litenefs  of  a  nation  will  always  depeiKl^  fo  that 
nations  in  temperate  climates  ftand  the  faireft 
chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  moft  other  kinds 
of  improvement. 

It  muft  likewife  be  confidered,  that  in  hot 
countries  women  are  marriageable  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  before  their  un- 
derftandings  can  have  ripened,  and  conie* 
qnently  before  they  can  have  acquired  any 
influence,  and  that  they  are  generally  paft 
child-bearing,  and  have  out-lived  all  their 
charms,  about  thirty,  when  their  underfland- 
ings  arc  in  perfeiiJion.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  women  are  only  confidered  as  the 

u  3  objefla 


objeds  ofpleafure  and  horaiy^and  not  us  the 
fpftrtakers  and  promoters  of  it. 

In  the  Baft,  women/being  bom  flaves^  have 
feldom  any  education.  They  never  appear 
^at  entertfitmiients,  they  impact  no  xAeerful- 
mcfs  to  ! their  ms^r's  Jseart,  nor  ibtrodnce 
igaitoty  into*  Che:'pablic  maniief s,  but  are  always 
ftriQly -guarded  'by  ennuchs  as  thie  mere  pro- 
perty of  the  men.  In  Perfla,  fays  Mr.  Ghar- 
din,  they  give  the  women  their  clothes,  as  if 
they  werfe  children.  Indeed,  it  were  highly 
imprudent  in  thofe  countries  to  CQnfider  the 
-women  in  any  other  light,  or  to  give  them 
cinore  libei'ty.  In  Turkey,  Perfia,  IndoiUo, 
•China,  and  Japan,  where  the  women  are  ftridlly 
eebfined,  their  morals  are  admirable -,  whereas 
in  the  Indies,  and  other  places  where  the  civil 
government  is  not  fo  regular,  men  cannot  at- 
tend to  the  morals  of  their  wives^  and  their 
.irregularities  are  faid  to  be  very  great. 

-It  is  a  happinefs,  fays  Montefquieu,  to  live 

'in  a  country  where  the  charms  of  the  fair  fex 

'lpo\i(h  fociety,  and  where  the  women,. prder v- 

•ing  themfelves  for  their  hufbands,  ferve  for 

the  atnufement  of  alL 

The  Athenians  derived  confiderable  advan- 

.  tage  even  from  their  courtesans  who  had  had 

ra  good  ediKation.  Their  houfes  were  reibrted 

to 


tq  |)y  the  M  men  in  the  ^ommJ^y(f^l1h^ 
and  fome  of  their  ^eateft  fUteffnen^  and  beft 
orators,  are  faid  to  have  derived  thpir  ^aeft 
accomplifhments  from  their  convcrfation.  The 
hiftory  of  Pericles  and  Afpafia  is  well  known* 
The  like  advantages  eooM  not  be  derived 
from  the  company  of  the  free-born  Athenians. 
No  woman  of  chara<3er  among  the  Greeks 
ever  converfed  with  any  perfons  but  thofe  of 
her  owil  family,  and  in  that  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  moft  remote  apartment  of  the 
boufe,  to  which  the  men  had  no  accefi.  As 
for  the  Romans^  what  delicacy  could  we  e¥- 
ped  from  thequi  when  divorces  were  fo  eafy 
and  cuftomary  amongil  them,  as  alnK)(^  9* 
mounted  to  ^  lending  and  esfchangii^  of  thw 
wives ;  as  Cato  is  faid  to  have  parted  with  his 
to  Hortenfius.  As  well  almoft  might  we  ex- 
ped  delicacy  or  pfolitenefs  from  our  anceftors 
the  Britons,  with  whom  it  is  faid  to  have 
hG0ti  cuftomary  for  ten  or  a  dozen  men  to 
live  together,  having  their  wives  and  children 
in  common. 

In  all  ancient  nations,  ^nd  early  times,  we 
read  of  men  giving  money  for  their  wives,  in- 
ftead  of  receiving  portions  with  them  j  a' plain 
mark  in  how  unfavourable  a  lig^ht,  with  rc- 
fpcdt  to   pqlitenefs,    they   were  cpi^idercid. 

U4  They 
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They  were  n<H  treated  as  the  companions,  but 
a8  the  property,  and  fcrving  for  the  conve- 
nience, of  their  huibands. 


LECTURE    LVII. 

The  Influence  of  Religion  on  Civit  Society^  In  what  - 
Circumfiances  it  has  the  greatejl  Force.  The 
Uffe  of  it  in  States^  Advantages  refulting  from 
Chriftianity  in  Europe.  Abufes  of  Religion^  Of 
Oaths f  Toleration  and  P^rfecution.  In  what 
Circumfiances  mojl  violent^  Effe^s  of  Super* 
Jlition^  efpeciajly  in  uncivilized  Countries.  Hu- 
man Sacrifices.  The  Connexion  of  Modes  of  Re- 
ligion with  Fomu  of  Government. 

Next  to  the  Jbrms  of  governments  and  the 
fubjcd  of  /(iwss  the  influence  of  religion  on 
civil  fociety  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  reader  of  hiftory  \  and  legiflators,  and 
miniflers  of  Aate,  have  too  often  found  it  one 
of  Jthe  moft  powerful  inftruments  of  civil  po- 
licy 'y  Jthe  hiftory  of  almoft  every  country  af- 
fording ii>ftances  of  its  being  either  an  excel- 
lent ally  jtp  .tjie  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
jor  the  moft  d^ng^rogs  rival  he  can  have.  By 
Tfligion  I  here  me.^,  in  general,  that  princi- 
ple 
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pie  by  which  men  arc  influenced  by  the  dread' 
of  evil,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  from  unknown' 
and  invifible  caufes  •,  whether  the  good  or  the 
evil  be  expedled  to  take  place  in  this  world, 
or  in  another;  which  comprehends  enthu- 
fiafm,  fuperftition,  and  every  other  fpecies  of 
falfe  religion,  as  well  as  the  true. 

Hiftory  exhibits  the  moft  frequent  and  the 
mod  flrjking  inftances  of  the  power  of  this 
principle  in  barbarous  nations ;  and  therefore, 
if  properly  applied,  it  comes  moft  feafonably 
in  aid  of  the  imperfect  ftatc  of  government  in 
thofe  countries.  The  notion  which  prevailed 
in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece,  that  the 
ghofts  of  deceafed  pcrfons  haunted  their  mur- 
derers, muft  have  had  a  confiderable  cfft&  to 
prevent  thofe  violences.  The  fupcrftition 
"with  which  the  fights  of  hofpitality  are  ob- 
ferved  in  uncivilized  countries,  is  of  the  lame 
nature.  The  ftrong  propenfity  to  fuperftitioa 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  was  a  great  means 
of  keeping  the  boifterous  fpirits  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  tolerable  order,  in  fo  ill  balanced  « 
conftitution  as  theirs  was.  Of  this  there  arc 
upon  record  feveral  remarkable  inftances. 
When  the  tribunes  oppofed  Q,  Gincinnatus 
in  raifing  an  army,  contrary  to  the  inclinatipa 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  with  views 

whjfrh 
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which  were  known  to  be  oppoiite  to  the  ia*^ 
tereil  of  the  people  ^  the  old  general  criedi 
out,  "  Let  all  thofe  who  took  the  oath  to 
"  the  conful  the  preceding  year  march  inarae- 
**  diately  under  my  ftandard,"  and  they  in- 
ftantly  obeyed.  It  was  not  evea  in  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  to  perfuade  them  they  w«ye 
not  bound  by  that  oath 
^  With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations 
in  a  flate  equally  barbarous,  the  obligation  of 
religion  was  generally  much  flronger  than  that 
oi  the  plaineft  didates  of  morab.  When  thff 
Roman  commons  at  one  time  formed  a  deOgiji 
to  retire  to  the  facred  mount,  in  oppofition  to 
the  (enate  and  confuls,  they  feriouliy  prppoiecj 
to  kill  one  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  they  imar 
gined  that  otherwife  they  fhould  be  bound  by 
the  oath  they  had  taken  to  him.  The  rea&a 
why  people  in  barbarous  countries,  and  un* 
formed  governments,  are  more  liable  thaqi 
others  to  the  influence  of  religion  or  fuper- 
ftition,  equally  afFeds  all  people  who  have  lit* 
tie  knowledge  of  nature,  and  are  fubjed  to  a 
great  variety  of  fortune  and  unforefecn  ill  ac- 
cidents, depending  upon  unknown  and  uncer- 
tain caufes.  This  may  eafily  be  obfcrve^J 
even  in  gamefters,  though  the  greateft  freer- 
thinkers,  and  the  moft  irreligious  of  »11  man- 
kind 


Jkind  in  moft  mfpefls.  What  is  curQcg  their 
iH  luck,  £0  emphatically  and  mfne&ly  as  they 
<rften  do,  b»t  a  fpcci^s^  of  faperftitaon  ? 

The  xtfe  of  religion  to  a.ft&te  is  moft  clearly 
fecn  in  the  courage  of  theJfirft  Saracens,  who 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear  death,  ^aay  ex- 
ulted in  the  very  fecc  of  it,  from  the  belief 
Xhat  the  joys  of  Paradife  were  the  certain  and 
immediate  reward  of  all  who  died  in  hattle. 
The  fuperflitbn  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
Romans  often  checked  and  retrained  thetr 
martial  courage  for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  r&- 
^ular  and  firm  when  it  was  exerted.  The 
Laded^monians  would  never  mardi  till  after 
the  full  moon,  nor  would  they  £ght  at  the 
battle  of  Plateau  till  ijhe  facrifices  were  (avouri- 
ahle,  though  they  were  drawn  up  in  their 
ranks  for  the  engagement,  and  the  enemy 
were  ready  to  cut  them  to  pieces.  But  no 
fooher  did  the  priefts  allow  them  the  ufe  of 
^heir  arms,  than  their  Ihock  was  irrefiftible. 
In  Turkey  it  is  from  religion  that  the  people 
derive  their  greateft  reverence  for  the  prince, 
which  cuts  off  all  hopes  from  every  other  fa- 
mily of  fucqeeding  to  the  crown,  and  is  a 
great  means  of  prefer ving  tranquillity  in  that 
vaft  and  ill^goyerned  empire, 

Thefe  haj^y   effects   of  religion  coincide 

with, 
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with,  and  fecond,  the  views  of  the  civil  mi- 
giftratc.   But  religion  has  often  operated  pow- 
erfully in  favour  of  the  beft  interefts  of  mai>- 
kind,  independently  of,  and  in  codtradidiion 
to,  the  views  of  the  civil  magiftrate.     It  hafs 
been  of  excellent  ufe  to  reftrain  the  extrava- 
gance of  defpotic  power  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries  of  the  world.     What  would  have 
become  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fays  Montef- 
quieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  religion  ?  And 
for  this  reafbn  he  fays  (what  was  mentioned 
before  in  another  view)  that  if  the  £ngli(h 
ever  be  (laves,  they  will  be  the  greateft  (laves. 
it  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that  the 
precious  fparks  of  liberty  were  kindled  and 
preferved  by  the  puritans  in  England,  aod 
that  "  it  is  to  this  fed,  whofe  principles  ap- 
"  pear  (b  frivolous,  and  whofe  habits  fo  ridi- 
"  culous,   that  the  Englifh  owe  the   whole 
"  freedom  of  their  confiitution.**     We  (hall 
take   the   compliment,   and    defpife   the  re- 
fledion. 

The  capital  advantage  derived  from  chrif- 
tianity  in  this  weftern  part  of  the  world  is  the 
total  abolition  of  (la very,  in  confequence  of  its 
raidng  men's  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the 
human  fpecies.  After  the  introdudion  of 
chriftianity  into  the  Roman  empire,  every  law 

which 
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which  was  made  relating  to  (laves  was  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  till  at  lafl  all  the  fub^eds  of  the 
empire  were  reckoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  chriftianity  i$  almoft  incompatible 
with  abfolute  defpotic  power,  both  in  fove- 
reigns  and  private  perfons.  It  has,  fays.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  prevented  defpotifm  from  being  efia** 
blifhed  in  Bthiopia,  notwithfianding  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  largenefs  of  the  empire; 
and  its  iituation  in  the  midft  of  African  def-, 
potic  ftates. 

We  may  moreover,  fee  in. the  conquers. of 
Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  Bek,  what  we  owe 
to  the  equitable  rights  of  nations,  efiahliflied 
by  chriflianity,  which  leave  to  the  conquered 
life,  liberty,  laws,  pofleffions,  and  generally 
religion* 

.  Some  advantages  have  indire6My  arifen  from 
the  greateft  corruptions  of  chriflianity,  from 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  pope,  and  the  fu- 
petftition  of  the  popiOi  wor(bip»  The  union 
of  all  the  weftem  churches  under  one  fupremis 
pontiff  facilitated  the  intercovrfe  of  nations  in 
barbarous  ages,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the  parts 
of  Europe  into  a  clofer  connexion  with  each 
other  'j  and  thus  prevented  the  feveral  govern- 
ments of  it  from  falling*  upon  the  diflblution 
of  the  Roman  empire,   into  that  disjointed 

ftate 
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fiate  in  which  they  were  found  before  the  eC- 
tabliihoieat  of  it:  And  the  pomp  of  the  po^ 
pifli  worlhip  contributed  greatly  to»  prevent 
the  fine  arts  from  being  totally  \d&  in  the  bar- 
bariftn  of  Europe,  and  to  their  revml,  ante-- 
cedent  to  the  revival  of  latrmng  in  thb  wef- 
tern  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  be  £ir,  hdwever^  from  afSnrtmg 
that  religion,  according  to  the  general  defini* 
tion  I  have  given  of  it,  has  been  nniverfally 
ufeful  in  focicty.  It  has  often  been  greatly 
and  evidently  hurtfol,  both  in  ihe  hands  of 
the  civil  magidrate,  and  ont  of  \m  hands. 
The  Jewiih  firi^^nefs  in  kee^ng  their  fab* 
bath  was  very  near  being  £ual  to  them  in  the 
beginning  of  the  wars  under  the  Maccabees  ^ 
as  the  fuperftition  of  the  Egyptians  was  to 
them  when  they  were  invaded  by  Cambyfes, 
who  defeated  them,  by  placing  m  the  front  erf* 
his  army  thofe  animals  which  th«  Egyptians 
thought. it  impiety  to  i^ijtufe.  The  religion  of 
the  Egyptians  was  alfo  in  other  refpedd  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  them.  It  made  them 
averse  to  all  intercourfe  with  ilran^rs,  and 
eonfequently  withheld  from>  them  soany  of 
the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  ancient 
Perfians  were  fufferers  by  theiir  rdigicin  in  the 
fame  refpe(ft.     It  made  them  to  look  upon  it 

as 
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a«  *  crime  to  navigate  the  rivers,  'for  fetr  of 
difturbing  the  elements.  Even  to  this  day  the 
Perfces  conlider  thofe  pcrfohs  as  athcifts  who 
naake  long  voyages. 

ignorance,  and  fuperftition  (which  always 
proceeds  from  a  want  of  knowledge,  putting 
imaginary  caufes  in  the  place  of  true  ones) 
have  been  thcoccafion  of  the  moft  lamentable 
evils  in  the  government  of  ftates.  Beccaria 
ieys  *,  that  there  has  been  above  an  hundred 
thoufand  witches  condemned  to  die  by  chrif- 
tjan  tribunals. 

The  fubfiitution  of  c«-cmonial  for  moral 
duties  is  oneof  the  greateft  abufes  of  religion. 
Things  of  this  kind,  fo  contrary,  one  would 
think,  to  common  fenfe,  would  not  be  credi- 
ble at  this  day,  were  they  not  too  well  au- 
thenticated. But  we  fee  it  abundantly  exem- 
plified in  all  religions,  and  as  much  in  the 
abufes  of  chriftianjty  as  in  any  other.  The 
Mahometans  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  imaginable 
on  things  tvhich  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  moral  virtue.  Sir  James  Porter  fays  f, 
there  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more  ener- 
getic, or  held  in  greater  refpedl  by  Muffulmcn, 
than  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    The  pilgrim 

*  LSay  on  Crimes  and  Punifliments^p.  «. 
+  Obfervatioai  on  the  Turks,  yoK  i.  p.  19. 

is 


M  always  reckoned  regenerate.  He  who  has  not 
•been  there  deplores  his  own  (ituation  in  life, 
which  has  not  permitted  him  to  perform  this 
duty,  and  is  anxious  for  the  ftate  of  his  foul^ 

Falfe  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged 
men  to  commit  the  moft  horrid  crimes.  Jail-* 
rigny  and  BalthaAtr  Gerard,  who  afTaffinated 
the  prince  of  Orange,  Clement  the  Domi* 
nican,  Chatel^  Ravailiac,  and  all  the  other  par- 
ricides of  thofe  times,  went  to  confeffion  before 
they  committed  their  crimes*. 

The  oppofition  between  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  law  has  been  the  occafion  of  flrange  in- 
6on(iftencies  in  the  rule  of  human  duty. 

The  flavery  of  mankind  to  their  prieffo  ih 
barbarous  ages  is  hardly  credible.  Vinega^, 
in  hi«  hiftory  of  California,  fays  t,  that  the 
people  of  that  country  bring  their  priefts  thb 
beft  of  the  fruits  they  gather,  and  of  what  they 
catch  in  filhing  and  hunting  j  thefc  priefts  ter- 
rifying them  with  thredtenings,  of  ficknels^ 
difafler,  and  failure  of  harveft  -,  at  other  times 
giving  them  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  af- 
fluence. For  they  pretend  to  be  poffefted  of 
knowledge  and  power  fufficient  to  accomplifii 
all  this,  by  means  of  their  intercourie  with 

•  Be^caria  on  Crimes,  p.  54.  +  Vol.  j.  l^^p/. 

invifible 
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invifiblc  ipirits.  What  flrengthens  their  au-^ 
thority  is  their  being  the  only  phyiicitos^ 
and  all  their  medicines  being  adminiftered 
yfiih  great  oibntation  and  fdemnity. 

The  hardlhips  that  fuperfliticui  leads  meii 
.to  inili^  upon  themfelves  are  foibetimes  very 
extraordinary.  Charlevoix- fays  *,  the  invita- 
tion to  hunt  the  bear  by  the  nations  of  Cana- 
da is  made  with  great  ceremony,  and  followed 
l>y  a  faft  of  ten  days  continuance;  duHng 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  tafle  fo  much  as  a 
drop  of  water  ^  yet  they  iing  the  whole  day 
through.  The  reafon  of  this  fail  is  to  induce 
the  fpirit  to  difcover  the  place  vf here  a  great 
qumber  of  bears  may  be  found. .  At  their  re- 
turn from  the  hunting,  the  firft  difh  ferved  up 
is  the  laigeft  bear  that  has  been  killed,  and 
that  whole,  and  with  all  his  entrails*  He  is  not 
fo  much  as  flayed,  they  being  fatisfied  with 
having  ilnged.  off  the  hair.  This  feafi  is  fa* 
cred  to  fome  genius,  whole  indignation  they 
apprehend  fhould  they  leave  a  mdrfel  uneaten^ 
They  muft  not  fo  much  as  leave  any  of  the 
l)roth  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  liquid  fat^ 
and  there  never  happens  a  feaft  of  this  fort, 

♦  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  1814 

Vol.  II.  w  but 
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btrt  feme  eat  thcmielvtis  to  deatli^  and  feveiml 
fuflfer  fcverely. 

The  tortures  which  falfe  religion  makes 
men  infli£t  ufKm  themfelve^  and  others  are 
dreadful  to  think  of.  To  this  amount  we 
mtifi  pnt  all  the  hnman  facrifices,  and  etpt-^ 
Ctally  the  burning  of  children  alive  in  ancient 
times,  ind  of  women  with  their  dead  huC- 
i)ands  in  Indoftan  at  prefent  In  this  country 
tfiere  is  an  order  of  men  called  Pafkits^  or 
Johgies^  who  make  voWs  of  poverty  attd  ce- 
Kbacy,  and  in  order  to  obtain  favour  of  their 
god  Btama,  fufier  the  moft  dreadful  tenures. 
Some  ftand  for  years  on  one  foot,  "with  theii: 
urms  tied  to  the  beam  of  a  houfe,  or  the 
brahch  of  a  tree,  till  their  arms  fettle  in  th*t 
^fture,  and  ever  after  become  ufdei^;  and 
fi)me  fit  in  the  fun  with  their  faces  looking 
tiptvards  till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  the 
pbfition  of  their  heads.  OthCTs^  it  is  feM, 
make  a  vow  never  to  fit  dr  lie  down,  but  ei^ 
-ther  walk  or  lean.  Accordingly,  a  rope  beafig 
tied  ifroto  one  bough  of  a  tree  to  another,  a 
l^illow,  br  qtiilt  is  laid  upoil  it,  on  which  they 
lean.  But  thefe  are  faid  to  alter  their  pofture 
When  they  pray,  being  drawn  tip  by  Aek 
heels  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  thqir  head  hang- 
ing down  towards  the  earth,  as  unworthy  to 

look 
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look  tip  io  heaven.  The  people,  in  bM  thefe 
cafos,  aiake  a  merit  of  feeding  them.  Mn 
Giofe  fays  *,  that  a  Oentoo  was  neat  periih- 
iiig  with  thiTm,  thougli  there  was  water 
eoou^  on  board,  becatUe  he  wo^ld  not  tafte 
that  which  belonged  to  a  perfon  of  another 
religion^ 

The  ctneltie&iof  the  Mes^ieans  to  their  pri-^ 
tonec^i  and  alio  their  feverities  to  themfelireS) 
eteeed  all  that  we  know  of  in  modern  times. 
At  the  dedication  of  the  great  temple  at  Mexi- 
co, Ciavigero  fays  f,  there  were  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  thoufand  human  facrifices.  ITie  ufual 
annual  amount  of  them  was  about  twenty 
thouiand. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accuftomed  to  the 
bloody  facrifices  of  then:  prifoners,  fhed  alfo 
xnnoh  of  their  own  blood.  It  makes  one  (hud- 
der^lkya  this  writer,  to  read  of  the  aufterities 
they  exercifed  on  themfelves,  either  in  atone- 
flient  for  their  ofK^nces,  or  in  preparation  for 
their  feftivals.  Among  other  feverities,  their 
priefts  ufcd  to  thruft  (harp  inftrumcnts  through 
their  tongues.  Among  the  Tlafcalans  few 
could  bear  the  feverities  of  their  dreadful  an- 
nual fail  |. 

♦  Travels,  vol.  t.  p.  1 88.    +  Hiftory  of  MexicO|  voL  i.  p.  aSa. 
J  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 
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How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be 
when  conduced  by  improper  hands^  may  be 
feen  in  the  horrid  excefles  of  the  Anabaptifls 
in  Germany  about  the  time  of  die  reforma- 
tion, of  'the  levellers  in  England  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  de(perate  couragp 
and  (hocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Afia^ 
from-  whom  we  borrow  the  term  affaffin.  Thcfe 
people  were  fo  devoted  to  their  chief,  that  they 
efleemed  itg^rious  to  die  at  his  command^ 
and  would,  cheerfully  engage  in  any  under* 
taking  which  he  enj<Mned  them,  though  they 
were  fure  to  fuffi^r  the  moft  cruel  death  in 
confequence  of  it.  By  the  hands  of  thefe  af-<^ 
failins  fell  many  princes  and  chieft  of  the 
chriftian  crufaders  in  the  hdy  wars  \  and  no 
precautions  could  be  cffeflual  againil  their  at- 
tacks* For  almoft  any  man  may  command 
the  life  of  another,  if  he  make  no  diificulty  of 
facrificing  his  own. 

.  The  evils  which  countries  have  fufferod  in 
confequence  of  the  mad  fuperilition  of  their 
magiitratcs  are  endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  hor- 
rible to  think  of  Above  eight  hundred  per^ 
fons  were  burned  in  England  for  their  adher-^ 
ence  to  the  proteAant  religion  in  queen  Ma- 
ry's reign ;  and  in  the  feveral  perfecutions  pro- 
moted by  Philip  IL  no  lefs  than  a  hundred 

»  thoufand 
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thoufand  perlbns  are  faid  to  have  perifhed  by 
the  hand  of  the  exectitioner.  Philii^  IIL  from 
the  fame  principle,  drove  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred thoufand  Morifcoes  ont  of  bis  dominioni 
by  one  edid,  with  fuch  circumfiances  of  in-» 
humanity  in  the  execution  of  it  as  Spaniards 
alone  could  exercife,  and  die  inquifition  alone 
approve.  This  inquifition,  as  fir  Jofiah  Child 
obferves,  has  contributed  moce  to  depopulate 
Spain,  than  all  its  vaft  fettlements  in  the 
Indies. 

Voltaire  fays,  that  no  lefs  than  fifty  thou-* 
fand  fiimilies  quitted  France  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of 
Nantes,  and  vrere  afterwards  followed  by 
ethers  who  carried  their  arts,  manufa<dhires, 
and  riches  with  them  into  foreign  countries. 
Thus  France  k^  about  five  hundred  thoufand 
mfaabitaiits,  an  immepfe  quantity  of  fpecie, 
and,  what  is  ftill  more,  the  arts,  with  which 
their  enemies  enriched  themfelves.  Holland 
gained  officers  and  foldiers.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  three  re- 
giments of  French  reftigees. 

No  Hate  ever  fufifered  more  in  its  conftitu- 
tirai  and  admintftration  by  the  influence  of 
religion  than  the  empire  of  ConAantinople, 
for  fome  centuries  before  its  final  dififolution. 

W3  The 
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The  nKttiks  interfered  with  aU  public  1ra£iieif, 
and  publie  bufinefs  waa  often  fliamefoUy  nt-- 
gle6;ed  for  the  fake  of  tetigton.  The  em^ 
perots  wouid  be  prefiding  in  couaicila,  where 
the  idleft  of  all  cootcoverfiea  were  difcufled, 
kiAead  of  coafidfting  aJxnit  aifiairs  of  ftate  in 
their  cafamet,  or  being  at  the  bead  of  their  ar- 
mies in  the  fiftldi  They  were  at  one  titne  fo 
£ir  funk  in  fnpeoAitioiiiy  that  it  was  propofed 
to  Conftaoftine  Lt  Barim  to  take  bis  two  hro^ 
thers  to  reign  along  with  him,  in  imitation  of 
the  Trinity. 

*  Thefe  eYilt^  and  partkidBrly  tbofe  arifing 
from  perfectttioa,  ought  certainly  to  be  tak^i 
inio  the  acconnt  wixen  we  make  an  efttmate 
of  the  benefits  xccrimig  to  the  world  fix>m 
diriftianity.  The  moft  iUud^orus  examplea 
of  tf^ation  are  certainly  not  to  be  found 
among  chrifiiaas.  Mahometans  in  general  are 
much  more  generous  in  their  fentifnents  on 
that  head,  notwithfianding  their  religion  was 
indebted,  for  its  firil  propagation  and  t%%ca^ 
five  fpread,  chiefly  to  the  fword.  But  this 
difference  is  owing  to  the  greater  attachment 
which  ehfiftiana  hare  to  their  reKgion,  and 
their  bdiefof  the  importance  of  the  tenets  of 
k.  If  Jengfaid  Khan,,  and  Timur  Bek  tolerated 
all  i»lig!ona  by  . public  edi^^  which  19  cer* 
^1'  tainly 


thinly  m^ch  to  tbeiir  i)opot;u;  >  it  in^ft  bi^  c^- 
il^ere^t.  th^t  th^y  were  m^n  wlio  paid  Uttl<^ 
rcgud  U>  religioB-themfelvesT^nd  thought  thft 
T»rioas  i^odos  <if  U  to.  |;ie  a  ipaf^M^  pl^  yeiy  litf^ 
tie  importance  to  the  world.  All  ihp  peopl^ 
i^  the  ea(l,  except  the  jMahoxpet^s,  believe 
411  peU(^cais  to  be  )^  thf^mfelvAi  ihdij$bren|:.    : 

Tb^  F^Ugion  of  the  Qeatoos  is  the  m9&  to^  . 
lera^t  of  any.  They  thuik  thjit  a  4i  veriity  «4 
worihip  m  ag^oea^le  to  the  Qod  of  t,h^  xmin 
yecif!^  9fi4  they  refuie  to  admit  or  make  any 
Gonvefti.  With  all  their  reUgJK>p#  hfoxs^  4t 
^  kiUwg  of  an  oxt  they  have  oo  averfioa  to 
others  who  do  it. 

The  M;ahoinetaA4i  ibovgb  thoy  dp  /vat  fm-r 
fecute  to  death,  yet  copneive  the  greater  akh 
])Orfeace  of  pther  religions.  It  is  early  inpvtt 
f^^  on  theif  children,  who  are  taught  to  qall 
unbelievers  by  the  moft  <^probri<His  aanie^ 
Take  the  moft  miferable  Turk,  fays  fir  James 
Forfer  *,  dependci^it  on  a  chriiUap,  one  wh9 
Uvfs  by  bicD,  and  ftarvei  without  him }  }<| 
ihe  <;h(iftiao  require  of  hifli  the  /(jUuttttim  ff 
Peace,  asfyace  be  imthytUy  he  would  iboner  ^ 
than  ^ve  it-  He  would  thick  himA^abiSt- 
joioated  1^  Qod.  The  moft  they  dairc  l^jf, 
and  wmxf  think  it  iayi^g  too  vim^  m  good  h 

*  Obftrvatioiu,  vol.  i.  p.  i$. 
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ft  is  n<it,  however^  doing  this  argument 
jnfticcf  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  nothing  like 
perfecution  among  the  ancients.  Laws  againfi 
external  iiiperilttion  were  of  old  ftanding,  and 
very  ievere  among  the  Romans,  though,  in 
g^ieral,  thejr  were  not  rigorouily  executed. 
Immediately  after  the  conquefi  of  Gaul,  th^ 
^>rbad  any  of  the  natives,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  the  Dnikls. 
In  Greece  too  a  conformity  to  the  eftabliihed 
leligion,  and  even  a  refped  for  the  moil  ridU 
cnlous  traditions  belonging  to  it  (fuch  as  the 
tnagiftrates  themfelves  in  the  enlightened  s^cs 
of  Gteeee,  cannot  befuppofed  tohave  believed) 
wem  enforced  by  ievere  civil  penalties.  Stil- 
po  was  baniihed  by  the  council  of  Areopagus 
for  affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel 
was  not  a  divinity,  but  the  wwkmanihip  of 
Phidias  the  iculptor. 

It  is  obfervable  in  the  hifiory  of  peiiccutiM^ 
that  it  is  always  the  moil  violent  between 
fedls  which  are  the  moil  nearly  related.  .  The 
greater  is  their  agreement,  the  more  ftriking 
are  the  few  points  in  which  they  diffi^r ;  and 
the  moredo  tbefe  parties  which  approach  near, 
and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfete  with  one  ano^ 
ther.  In  Periia,  ail  rdtgions  are  tdleratad  ex- 
pept  the  fed  of  Omar.  The  Jew&iweie  fpaied 

in 
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in  queen  Mary's  pedccutimi  of  the  pibtefi* 
ante  and  arc  to  this  day  tolerated  in  Rome, 
and  many  popifh  countries; 

A  perfecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate, 
cither  in  time  w  degree,  is  certainly  fevour- 
•nblc  to  the  growth  of  any  religion  j  according 
to  the  old  maxim,  that  *'  the  blood  of  the  mai-r 
*•  tyrs  is  the  feed  of  the  church  j'*  bur  the 
fmall  number  of  proteftants  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  fincethe  eredion  of  the  inquifitiont 
proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  long  and  great 
hardfhips  are  capable  of  exterminating  a  reli- 
gions However,  in  genonal,  as  Voltaire  fays, 
politicians  would  find  that  the  fureil  method 
of  exterminating  religion  is  by  rewards,  and 
not  by  punifliments,  to  make  men  forget  it, 
ahd  net  think  of  it. 

In  all  governments,  I  believe,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  general  regard  to  reli* 
gion,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  truth ;  men 
being  required  to  make  a  folemn  appeal  to 
Oody  or  other  invifible  powers,  with  an  im- 
plied imprecation  upon  tbemfelves  if  they  fal* 
fified.  This  pradice  qiay  have  iuited  pretty 
well  with  a  barbarous  and  fuperftitious  age, 
but  it  is  now  feund  to  be  attended  vnth  ma^^ 
ny  inconteniences.  Oaths  are  fo  multiplied 
\li  ^bme  conntries,  and  required  in  cafes  in 

whigb 
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vrbicb  the  temptation  ^  vi^letf^  them  \^  {b 
great,  that  the  reverence  due  to  them  is  piuch 
declined,  and  with  th*t  a  refpcdl  for  religion 
aod  moralitx  in  general,  which  makes  the 
oath  itfelf  of  little  efFca:^  Xq  that  the  iatereft$, 
both  of  religion  and  of  ]^overnment»  are  in- 
jured by  this  connexioa. 

Mtw;b  better  were  it  for  civil  gpvcrnmcats 
to  content  themielves  with  enforcing  the  ob-* 
ligatioa  of  truth  by  fuch  penalties  as  are  ufed 
oa  other  occaiioosi  and  to  puai(b  all  Mfc  af- 
firmations before  a  magiftrate  as  they  ooy/ 
do  peijury*  But,  in  oeoAy  <:afQs,  there  caa  be 
no  oocafion  to  coinpel  any  perfoo  to  i|2ake  a 
declaration  refpeding  hicnfelf,  or  his  conduct 
as  it  might  be  fufficient  to  punifli  him  when 
it  could  be  proved  that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  laws.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are 
unnocefiary  when  the  punishment  of  treafoa 
18  fevere^  and  the  courti^  of  juilice  are  opeo 
to  accuCatioiis. 

The  Englifh  loie  the  benefit  of  the  foleom 
affirmation  of  the  quakers  in  criminal  cafesi 
when  no  man  would  doubt  the  valne  of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inaugur 
ratk)n  are  as  inconvenient,  and  theccfore  at 
jmptoper,  as  thofe  that  are  admiftiAerad  t» 
thefisbjeds;  and>  like  o(hfr  perfoitt,  i»ve^ 
reigns  have  had  recourfe  to  very  lame  expe- 
dients 


dients  in  order  to  evade  thexxu  The  kings  of 
France,  at  their  coronation,  fwear  to  exter* 
minate  heretics.  But  though  Lewis  XIIL  and 
XIV.  took  this  oath,  they  declared  that  it  did 
not  include  the  protefU^its,  though  they  were 
the  only  heretics  in  the  kingdom  *• 

In  confidering  the  ^dvantagea  or  difadvaiH 
tages  of  religion  in  a  flate,  the  fuitablendts  of 
the  mode  of  religiop  U>  the  form  of  govenri-^ 
ment  (faDutd  be  attended  to.  A  religion  whic^ 
has  no  viiible  head  agrees  beft  with  that  fpi« 
rit  of  liberty  and  independence  which  prevaiU 
in  the  north  of  Europe  ^  though  the  maxim 
of  king  James>  No  Eijhop  no  iSsjgv  is  by  no 
m^ns  univerfally  true.  Soperilition  is  r»> 
ther  favourable  to  monarchical  power.  But 
enthufiafm  is  obferved  to  be  an  enemy  to  all 
power  in  the  hands  either  of  civil  magiflrates, 
or  eccleiiaitical  perfoas.  The  independents 
joined  the  deifis  in  favour  of  a  republic 
during  the  civil  wars  in  England  j  and  the 
quakers,  the  moft  enthuiiaftic  of  all  the  feds 
that  ever  arofe  among  chriftians,  have  no 
priefls  at  all,  and  are  likewife  thought  %o  fa- 
vour an  equal  republic. 

The  eaormoos  rife  of  the  papal  power  is 
an  amazing  eammple  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  upon  the  civil  authority,  and 

•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  182. 
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fumilhes  »  warning  to  all  civil  magiftrates  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  fo  infidious  and 
dangerous  a  rivaL  The  rife,  progrefs,  and 
declenfion  of  this  power  make  a  muft  import- 
ant and  intercfiing  objed  of  attention  for 
many  centuries.  And  this  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing foreign  to  civil  hiftcMy,  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  almoft  the  only  fobjedl  of  it.  A  lit- 
tle before  the  reformation,  the  clergy  had  en- 
groffird  a  very  Urge  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
all  chdftian  countries  \  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  various  fraternities  of  monks 
in  every  kingdom,  who  were  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  themfolvea,  had  often  equal 
power,  even  in  temporal  things,  with  the  law- 
ful fovereign,  and  fometimes  fuperion 


LECTURE   LVIII. 

Of  civil  E/iabli/hments  of  Religion.  Tithes.  Sta^ 
iutes  of  Mortmain,  ^he  Influence  ofPhilojophy 
on  civil  Affairs .  The  Influence  of  the  different 
SeCls  of  the  Creek  Philofophy  upon  Statefmen 
and  their  Meafures  in  ancient  Hiflory^ 

Thb    care    which    civil    governors   have 
thought  themfdves  bound  to  take  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  religion,  though  it  has  been  produc- 
tive 
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tive  of  fome  good>  has  been  the  fource  of 
much  and  lafiing  evil  in  flates«  Naturally 
there  can  be  no  more  connexion  betweo:!  cmi 
gwernment  and  religion^  than  between  the  for- 
mer and  any  thing  elfe  that  depends,  upon  cpir 
nion^  lefs  than  the  bufineis  of  philoibphy,  or 
medicine.  Becaufe  thefe  refped  the  prefent 
life,  with  which  civil  governors  .have  to  do ; 
whereas  religion  refpeds  the  Hfe  to  come; 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

Civil  govemors  in  general  are  fo  educated, 
that  it  cannot  be  fuppoled  they  can  be  able  to 
decide  concerning  religious  truths  or  be  the 
heft  judges  who  are  qualified  to  decide  con^ 
ceming  it*.  But  the  principal  fufferer  fay 
this  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  fiate 
is  religion  itfelf,  that  is,  the  members  of  fo- 
ciety,  as  profeiTors  of  religion,  and  deriving 

*It  may  be  faid  that,  though  the  king,  and  the  members 
of  parliament,  be  not  themfelves  theologians,  they  can  call  in 
the  affiftanceof  thofe  who  are.  But  by  what  lights  muft  they 
judge,  who  are  the  moft  preper  to  advife  them  ?  "  The 
*'  fcience  of  another,"  fays  the  ingenious  author  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Turgot,  "  may  aflift  our  knowledge;  but  can  never 
'*  fupply  the  want  of  it.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  rightly 
*'  through  another,  of  that  of  which  we  cannot  judge  by  our- 
«*  felvet."  If  any  religion  be  already  eftabliflk^,  the  gover- 
aors  of  a  country  will  of  courfe  advife  with  the  friends  of  it« 
and  others  who  are  intcreiied  in  its  fupport.  But  they  will 
sever  in  this  way  be  led  tQ  reform  any  great  abufes. 

advantages 
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advantages  from  it.  For  when  it  i&  thus 
guarded  by  the  ftate,  if  it  be  faulty,  or  waat 
reformation,  il  muft  long  continue  £o.  The 
profeffors  of  it,  being  interefted  in  its  fupport^ 
will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent 
any  alteration,  though  it  fhould  be  ever  £6 
much  wanted. 

Accordingly,  it  was  never  known  that  any 
reformation  of  chriftian  eflablifhments  arofe 
from  the  body  of  the  clergy,  but  their  whole 
weight  was  always  oppofed  to  it.  Single  per- 
fons  having  conceived  ideas  of  reformation, 
have  recommended  their  opinions  to  others, 
and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  have  been  gained  over,  and  at 
length  the  civil  governors  have  found  the  call 
for  reformation  fo  loud,  that  they  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  comply  with  it.  The  clergy 
have  then  turned  with  the  court,  and  have 
become  (as  from  their  intcreft  it  might  be 
expeifled  they  would)  as  zealous  for  the  new 
fbite  of  thingis,  as  they  had  been  for  the  okL 

Thefe  fadls  are  too  evident  to  be  dented ; 
and  yet  the  intereft  of  the  clergy,  arifing  from 
their  emoluments,  and  that  of  the  magiflrate^ 
ari£ng  from  his  wi{h  to  keep  things  quiet, 
and  alfo  the  intereft  that  many  of  the  laity 
have  in  the  fupport  of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifli- 

ments, 
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ments^  which  is  varioui[And  Compiicated,  ilill 
blind  the  minds  of  many^  and^ contribute  to 
keep  thiiags  as  they  are,  in  the  mod  enlighten^ 
ed  countries  iii  Eutope* 

It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  thefe  efiabliflw 
nients,  that  religion  has  an  inHuoicd  on  the 
condud  of  men  in  this  life.  No  doubt  it  has^ 
as  it  conneds  tVje  hopes  of  a  foture  life  with 
good  behaviour  in  this.  '  But  thiis  is  done  in 
ail  re£ts  of  chriitidns,  md  as  mtich  in  thofe 
which  are  i-eprobatcd  by  the  flate^  as  tboie 
v^hich  are  encouraged  by  it.  Befides,  if  this 
was  the  true  cauib  of  attachment  to  chriftiait 
cfftabhfbmentS)  the  friends  of  thom  would  }» 
much  more  jealous  of  unbdierets  than  they 
are  of  fedarie&y  which  does  not  appsar  to  be 
the  cafe.  .1 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  (bbje^  of  religion 
is  fo  interefling  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
thtit  if  government  did  not  interfere,  the  con- 
tention about  It  would  be  fo  violent,  that  the 
public  peace  could  not  be  preferved.  But 
thefe  contentions  Are  much  increafed  by  the 
TOvoin-  (hown  to  one  mode  of  religion,  and  the 
opprobium  which  is  confequently  thrown  on 
the  reft ;  and  where  temporal  inttreftr  is  not 
concerned^  mare  opiniMs  will  not  occafion  any 
id?ferences  at  which  government  need  to  be 

alarmed^ 


^  I 
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alarmed.  Chriflianity  fubfiiled  without  any 
£ivoiir  from  the  governing  powers  for  about 
three  hundred  years;  and  there  is  no  place 
where  there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly 
profeiTed,  and  without  the  eftablifhment  of 
any  of  them,  than  Pennfylvania,  and  other 
^ates  of  North  America,  at  this  day  -,  and 
there  is  no  profped  of  this  circumftance  being 
attended  with  any  danger. 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  rehgion,  the 
0ate  has  taken  upon  itfelf  a  great,  a  danger- 
pus,  and  an  unneceflary  burthen,  and  from 
its  jealoufy  of  fedaries,  often  deprives  itfelf 
of  the  fervices  of  its  befi  and  ableft  fubjeds; 
and  at  fbme  times  it  has  been  induced  to  per*- 
fecute  and  deftroy  them,  becaufe  if  they  were 
left  alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles 
might  fpread,  to  the  endangering  of  the  efta- 
blifhment. 

The  good  fcnfe  of  modern  times,  though  it 
has  not  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  produce  a  gene- 
ral convidion  of  the  inexpediency  of  church 
eftablifhments,  has  fhown  the  folly  of /e^y^- 
cution^  and  has  produced  a  toleration  of  relf^. 
gion,  more  or  lefs  complete.  It  is  more  im- 
perfed  in  England  than  in  moft  others,  even 
the  catholic  ones,  becaufe  in  them  proteftants 
may  be  admitted  to  fuch  offices  of  truft  and 

power 
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ppwcr  as  they  are  excluded  from  in  this.  One 
would  think  that  christian  governments  might 
content  themselves  with  establishing  the  chris- 
tian religion  in  general,  whhout  confining 
themselves  to  any  particular  mode  of  it  But 
so  far  is  this  from  beii^g  the  case,  that  by  the 
present  law^-  of  England,  a  man  who  denies 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  which  has  no  more 
imaginable  connection  with  the  good  of  the 
state  than  th^  doctrine  of  transub$tanti^tion, 
is '  deemed  a  blasphemer,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  confiscation  of  goods  and  imprisonment* 

In  England  the  care  which  the  govern* 
ment  takes  of  religion  extends,  itself  to  the 
business  o( education;  confining  the  universi- 
ties, which  are  supported  by  the  national 
funds,  to  the  education  of  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  rigorously  exclud- 
ing ^11  sectaries,  either  by  requiring  subscrip- 
tion to  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the  time  of 
matriculation,  or  obliging  the  students  to  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  established  church, 
and  to  declare  that  they  are  bonajide  members 
of  it.. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  established  reli- 
gion is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
the  writers  in  defence  of  it  vindicate  it  on  this 
ATot.  II  X  principle 
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principle,  viz.  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
majority,  whatever  that  be.  But  in  Ireland 
we  have  a  most  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule.  There  the  established  religion  is  not 
that  of  the  majority,  but  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  people,  perhaps  not  more  than  that  of 
bne  in  ten  of  th6  inhabitants.  That  so  fla- 
grant an  abuse  of  power  should  exist,  and  un- 
der a  government  pretending  to  justice,  and 
even  to  liberality,  is  barely  credible.  Yet 
ever  since  the  reformation  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England  have  kept  possession  of  the 
tithes  of  the  whole  island,  when  they  have 
long  despaired  of  bringing  the  people  over  to 
that  religion  for  which  they  pay  so  dear. 

The  most  equitable  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity (which  is  far  from  wanting  any  such 
support)  would  be  to  oblige  every  person  to 
pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  to  the 
maintenance  of  i^,  but  leave  it  to  himself  to 
determine  the  mode,  and  to  let  his  contribu- 
tion be  given,  to  that  minister  whom  he  ap- 
proves. This  has  long  been  the  custom  in 
s^ome  parts  of  North  America,  and  no  incon- 
venience whatever  has  arisen  from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  which  is  to  be 
expected  from  these  civil  establishments  of 

X  2  Christianity, 
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Christianity,  will  be  found  when  the  refor-^ 
mation  of  abuses  in  them  can  be  deferred  no 
longer.  What  convulsions  in  states  were  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  reformation^  from 
the  obstinacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  their 
refusing  to  alter  any  thing,  though  the  abuses 
were  ever  so  manifest  ?  In  these  ciases  so  many 
interests  are  involved,  that  though  all  may 
wish  for  some  change,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  agree  where  to  begin.  Happy  would  a 
sensible  minister  of  state  think  himself,  if  he 
could  get  rid  of  such  an  incumbrance ;  but  he 
may  not  know  how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the 
evil  which  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  will 
every  day  become  more  manifest,  and  which 
must  in  the  end  be  redressed,  is  continued 
from  year  to  year,  till  that  which  might  have 
been  done  by  degrees,  and  without  violence, 
must  be  done  at  once,  and  with  violence.  For 
the  consequences  of  this  the  rigid  abettors  of 
such  establishments  ara^  answerable. 

The  mode  by  which  Christianity  is  sup- 
ported in  England  and  some  other  countries, 
viz.  by  tithes^  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  is  peculiarly  burdensome  to  the 
country,  and  in  other  respects  highly  inexpe-^ 
dient.     Considering  that  the  clergy  do  not 

contribute 
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iSofttributc  to  the  dxpcrtse  6f  raising  the  pro* 
duce,  xht  temh  is  in  some  cases  half  the  va* 
lue  of  an  estate.  The  farmer,  or  the  pro- 
prietor Qf  the  land,  ktiowing  that  he  must 
pay  so  great  a  proportion  of  his  produce,  is 
discotiraged  froiri  expensive  cuhure,  naturally 
grudging  the  benefit  which  another  must  de« 
rive  from  it. 

UpQh  the  rents  of  rich  lands  the  tithes,  Dr. 
Smith  says*,  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no 
inOre  than  orie-fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in 
the  povmd ;  whereas  uppn  that  of  poorer  lands 
h  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  pf 
ten  shillin'gs  in  the  pound. 

We  arc  told  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  that 
in  France  the  clergy  enjoy  near  one-fifth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1755  the  whole  rc- 
yenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including 
their  glebe,  or  church  lands,  and  the  rents  of 
their  dwelling-houses,  amounted  only  to  sixty- 
eighf  thotlsand  five  hiiiidred*  and  fourteen 
pounds  ^  so  that,  Dr.  Smith  says,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  church,  including  occasion- 
al buildings  and  repairs,  cannot  well  be  sup* 
posed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thousand 

f  Wealth  of  Nations^  vol.  iii.  p.  3T5. 

pounds 
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pounds  a  year ;  and  be  says  th$  most  otxalei^ 
church  in  Christendom  does  not  better  nakir 
.t«in  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of 
devotion,  the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and 
austere  morals,  in  the  great  body  of  the  peOr 
pie,  than  this  v^ry  poorly  endowed  church. 
He  likewise  says,  that  the  greater  part  erf  the 
protestant  churches  in  Switzerland,  which  li^ 
general  are  not  better  .endowied.  th^  the 
church  of  Scotland,  produce  these  effects  in  a 
still  higher  degree*.  I  will  venture^  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  all  these  effects,  a$  far  as 
they  are  desirable,  are  product  ixi  a  yet  hi^^r 
degree  ia  the  congregatioQ.s  of  Dissc^etfers 
in  England,  whohaV4$  no  jestabUshjnent  at  aU, 
besides  being  attended  with  othej  ftdvaatages 
which  are  necessarily  excluded  by  .^stabtisbr 
ments.  I  mean  particularly  the^  gradual  and 
easy  progress  of  truths  and  the  spread  of  xa* 
tional  religipn. 

To  the  whole  statie  tithes  might  be  a  land 
of  tax  not  extremely  inconvenient,  as,  toge- 
ther with  having  an  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  it  would  be  able  to  givft 
efiEectual  attention  to  the  business,  and  prot 
mote  it;  whereas  clergymen,  though  imer- 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  936* 
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ested  in  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  can  seU 
dom  do  any  thing  towards  promoting  the 
raising  of  the  produce  that  must  supply  them. 

Also,  diflFerences  between  the  clergy  and 
the  people  are  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
this  mode  of  supporting  religion,  and  this 
must  greatly  lessen  the  influence  of  their  in- 
structions. In  Holland  the  ministers  are  paid 
from  the  funds  of  the  state.  This  the  Eng^ 
lish  clergy  object  lo,  as  liable  to  become  of 
less  value  by  the  sinking  of  the  value  of  mo* 
ney.  But  if  this  should  be  found  insufficient, 
their  salaries  may  from  time  to  time  be  aug- 
mented; and  what  greater  security  for  their 
maintenance  ought  the  clergy  to  require,  than 
that  of  those  taxes,  from  which  all  other  offi- 
cers, civil  aiid  military,  receive  their  wages. 

As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies, 
their  accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be 
checked  by  statutes  of  mortmain.  In  Castile 
the  clergy  have  seized  every  thing;  but'  in 
Arragon,  where  there  is  something  like  an 
act  of  mortmain,  they  have  acquired  little, 
and  in  France  less  still. ' 

Rich  establishments  of  religion  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Christianity.  There  are 
more  bonzes  pf  Tao-see  and   of  Lama,  in 

Peking, 
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Peking,  than  there  are  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
in  Paris.  There  are  more  than  six  thousand 
bonzeries  in  the  city  and  district  of  Peking 
alone,  and  many  of  these  buildings  in  China 
are  richer,  and  more  magnificent,  than  the 
most  celebrated  abbeys  in  Europe*,  There 
could  not  be  less  than  a  million  of  priests  in 
the  empire  of  Mexicof. 

Pbilospby^  and  the  various  modes  and  te- 
nets of  it,  arc  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked, 
while  we  are  attending  to  those  things  which 
have  an  influence  upon  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. The  power  of  philosophy,  though  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion,  has  yet,  in 
many,  instances,  appeared  to  be  very  consider- 
able. The  Indian  philosophers  choosing  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  fire  as  the  universal 
purifier,  instead  of  dying  a  natural  death; 
and  Calanus,  agreeable  to  their  customs,  burn- 
ing himself  with  great  composure  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  may  perhaps 
be  ascribed  to  religious  considerations,  and 
certain  expectations  after  death.  The  same 
may  perhaps  also  be  said  of  the  effects  of  the 
doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  which  is  given 

*  Memoires  sur  les  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  317« 
t  Clavigero,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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by  Mdntcsqxneu  as  the  reason  why  there  are 
few  murders  in  India,  and  also  for  the  re- 
markable care  which  is  observable  in  the  same 
people  for  the  ox,  a  creature  very  necessary 
in  that  country,  and  which  multiplies  very 
fclowly  there. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
a  taste  for  philosophy,  and  science  of  any  kind, 
tends  to  soften  and  humanize  the  temper,  by 
providing  the  mind  with  other  and  mor^ 
agreeable  objects  of  pursuit  than  the  gratifica*- 
tion  of  the  grosser  appetites.  It  is  this  which 
ill  all  ages  has  distinguished  civilized  nations 
from  those  which  are  uncivilized,  and  must 
certainly  be  allowed,  to  put  in  a  just  claim, 
along  with  the  christian  religion,  for  a  share 
in  producing  the  superior  humanity  of  modern 
times.  In  China  it  had  for  many  ages  pro- 
duced nearly  the  same  effect,  without  any  fo- 
reign aid.  All  the  ancients,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  and  Polybius  repre- 
sent music  as  absolutely  necessary  in  a  state. 
The  states  of  Greece,  disdaining  mechanic 
arts,  and  employed  in  wrestling  and  martial 
exercises,  would  have  been  absolutely  fierce 
and  brutal,  without  something  of  that  nature 
to  soften  the  naind.     The  fine  arts  serve  as  a 

medium 
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medium  between  scientifical  speculation  and 
bodily  exercises  and  gratifications. 

Philosophy  entered  not  a  litde  into  the  se- 
cret springs  and  causes  of  action  in  some  very 
critical  periods  of  the  Grecian,  and  particiir 
larly  of  the  Roman  History,  by  influencing 
the  temper  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  those  times,  Jt  is  probable  that 
if  Brutus  had  not  been  a  Stoic,  he  would  not 
have  entered  so  unfeelingly  into  the  conspira- 
cy against  C»sar  his  benefactor.  The  Stoic 
philosophy  made  men  despise  life,  and  dis- 
posed them  to  kill  themselves.  The  disgrace 
of  being  triumphed  over  made  CatQ  and  Bru- 
tus easily  prefer  death  to  it,  as  more  consist- 
ent with  their  dignity  and  honour. 

By  this  philosophy,  says  Montesquieu,  arc 
made  excellent  citizens,  great  men,  and  great 
emperors.  Where,  says  he,  shall  we  find 
such  men  as  the  Antonines  ?  In  their  time  the 
Stoic  philosophy  prevailed  much  at  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Epicurean  philosophy 
contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and 
break  the  manly  spirit  of  the  Komans.  Fabri- 
cius  hearing  Cyneas  discoursing  about  this 
philosophy  at  the  table  of  king  Pyrrhus,  cried 
out.  May  our  enemies  have  those  notions. , 

Lecture 
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LECTURE  LIX. 

Of  the  Populousness  of  Nations.  The  Influ- 
ence of  Good  Laws  and  Government.  Easy 
Naturalization.  What  use  of  Land  will  en- 
able the  People  to  subsist  in  the  greatest 
Numbers  upon  it.  Circumstances  by  wbicb 
to  judge  of  the  Populousness  of  ancient  Na- 
tions. How  Trade  and  Commerce  make  a 
Nation  populous.  Equal  Division  of  Lands. 
Use  of  Machines.  Of  large  and  small  Farms^ 
and  enclosing  Commons. 

We  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the 
principal  circumstances  which  contribute  to 
the  flourishing  and  happy  state  of  society,  I 
come  in  the  next  place  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  those  objects  which  tend  to  make  a 
nation  populous. 

The  most  important  observation  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  the  state  the  most  favourable 
to  populousness,  is  that  in  which  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  those  circumstances  which 
render  a  nation  happy.  All  living  creatures 
abound  most  in  those  places  in  which  they 

can 
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can  find  the  most  plentiful  and  easy  subsist- 
ence. And  for  the  same  reason,  where  men 
are  governed  by  good  and  equal  laws,  in 
which  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts, 
are  favoured,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which 
they  can  get  an  easy  subsistence,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  those  connections  which 
are  favourable  to  th€  propagation  of  their  spe- 
cies. This  is  the  reason  why  infant  colonies 
generally  increase  so  much  faster  than  their 
mother  country. 

Besides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  inge- 
nious foreigners,  will  flock  to  those  countries 
which  are  well  governed,  and  where  they 
can  easily  maintain  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude  of  inhabi- 
tants ought  by  no  means  to  be  slighted  by  a 
wise  magistracy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
by  making  naturalization  as  easy  as  possible ; 
though  it  be  acknowledged  to  be  more  desi- 
rable to  see  a  people  increase  from  themselves, 
by  the  sole  influence  of  a  good  internal  con- 
stitution, without  the  aid  of  foreign  resources. 
The  attachment  of  natives  to  a  country  may 
be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreign- 
ers, who  may  be  as  easily  induced  to  leave  us 
^s  they  were  to  come  among  us. 

If 
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If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their 
own  soil  (and  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable  for  ^ 
country  to  be  more  populous  than  that  would 
admit  of)  they  will  be  able  to  subsist  in  greater 
numbers  if  they  consuipc  the  produce  them- 
selves, than  if  they  live  upon  cattle,  which 
consume  the  produce  first;  that  is,  more  will 
subsist  by  mere  agriculture,  than  by  grazing: 
And  more  will  subsist  by  grazing  (that  is,  by 
promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables,  in  order 
to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could  subsist  upon 
wild  cattle  roaming  at  Urge,  in  a  country 
upon  which  no  cultivation  is  bestowed.  Ac* 
cordingly  we  find  that  those  parts  of  North 
America,  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  cVieiy 
by  hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

These  circumstances  may  be  so  much  de- 
pended upon,  that  if  we  only  know  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  any  ancient  or  modern  people, 
we  cannot  be  very  far  imposed  upon  by  ac» 
counts  of  their  populousness.  Thus  we  can 
never  think  that  the  northern  parts  of  Gen 
many  were  near  so  populous  in  ancient  times 
as  they  are  at  present,  though  they  no  longer 
send  forth  those  swarms  of  people  upon  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  which  made  them 
be  called  the  northern  bive;  when  we  have 

the 
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the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  that  the  coun- 
try was  almost  one  continued  wood,  and  that 
the  people  lived  chiefly. by  feeding  cattle;  or 
if  they  did  live  in  part  upon  vegetables,  it  is 
allowed  that  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
was  very  low,  and  therefore  they  could  raise 
but  little  from  the  ground  in  comparison  of 
what  the  inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  there  ever  should  have  been 
four  millions  of  people  in  Cuba,  the  greatest 
part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
massacred,  when  the  face  of  the  country 
yiever  had  the  appearance  of  being  sufficiently 
cultivated  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  few  horses, 
or  other  beasts  of  burden,  will  be  used  as  pos- 
able,  because  if  the  labour  can  be  done  by 
men,  there  will  be  so  many,  that  it  will  be 
worth  their  while  to  do  it  rather  than  want 
subsistence.  By  this  means  the  population  of 
any  country  may  be  prodigiously  increased, 
as  more  land  is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horse 
than  a  man.  In  China  men  may  be  said  to 
have  almost  eaten  out  the  horses,  so  that  it  is 
customary  to  be  carried  along  the  high  roads 
to  the  greatest  distances  by  men.  The  inge- 
nuity of  men  also  enables  them  to  do  more 

labour 
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labour  by  machines,  and  less  by  horses,  con- 
tinually. 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  seems 
to  be  the  most  favourable  to  population.  It 
employs  a  great  number  of  men,  and  hardly, 
any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horsres« 
It  is  said,  however,  that  more  still  may  sub-> 
sist  on  potatoes.  Hume  says  that  a  country, 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines  will 
be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces, 
only  corn ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  the  people  cannot  live  upon  their  vines. 
'I'his  case,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  ia 
the  same  light  as  that  in  which  manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce,  tend  to  make  a  country 
populous.  They  draw  a  great  number  ofi 
people  together,  to  live  in  one  place,  but 
their  subsistence  must  be  brought  from  other 
places,  and  consequently  be  somewhat  pre- 
carious ;  as  being  dependent  upon  those  places. 
While  both  those  place's  are  under  the  same 
government,  the  inconvenience  is  nothing,  as 
that  Middlesex  should  be  more  populous  than 
any  other  county  in  England,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  its  inhabitants:  but  when  they 
are  under  different  governments,  it  is  possible 
the   inconvenience  may  some  time  or  other 

be 
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be  felt.  Where  the  sea  supplies  people  with 
food,  they  may  subsist  in  the  greatest  numbers 
in  any  given  space. 

A  nearly  equal  division  of  lands,  and  those 
divisions  small,  greatly  favours  population.  In 
this  case,  a  family  will  raise  only  necessaries, 
being  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  their  little 
spot  of  ground  for  their  immediate  subsistence. 
This  circumstance  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extreme  populousness  of  several  pf  the  Gre- 
cian republics,  and  of  Rome  in  the  earliest 
times.  Where  large  portions  of  land  are  in 
the  possession  of  a  few,  no  more  hands  will 
be  kept  upon  them  than  are  sufficient  to  reap 
the  produce.  Moreover,  that  produce  will 
consist  very  much  of  superfluities,  which  con- 
tribute little  to  real  nourishment;  or,  which 
is  much  worse,  will  be  exchanged  for  super- 
fluities raised  in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  machines, 
as  mills,  ploughs,  and  all  contrivances  to  fa- 
cilitate the  practice  of  husbandry,  so  as  to  get 
•the  same  labour  performed  by  fewer  hands, 
are  hurtful  to  population.  For  by  these  helps 
a  person  of  a  large  estate  will  be  able  to  reap 
the  full  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the  ex- 
pense of  few  men  upon  them. 

But 
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But  these  machines,  and  this  more  perfect 
method  of  husbandry,  is  no  evil  to  be  com-* 
plained  of,  if  the  produce  of  the  lands,  thus 
easily  reaped,  be  disposed  of  to  purchase  su- 
perfluhies  raised  at  home;  especially  if  those 
superfluities  consist  not  of  eatables.  For  then 
the  lands  yield  their  full  produce  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  all  y^ho  subsist  upon  them 
live  wilhin  the  country.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  they 
were  all  husbandmen,  and  could  not  be  fully 
employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce 
is  able  to  maintain  being  sufiicient  to  reap  it), 
they  are  now  only  in  part  husbandmien,  and 
the  rest  artisans. 

Besides,  the  fewer  husbandmen  are  neces- 
sary, the  more  men  may  be  spared  for  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  consequently  the  more 
may  be  spared,  and  with  less  inconvenience, 
for  the  defence  of  the  state,  in  case  of  a  neces- 
sary war.  Not  to  say  that  the  prospect  of 
purchasing  manufactures  will  be  a  motive  with 
the  husbandmen  to  exert  themselves  to  thr 
utmost,  to  raise  the  greatest  crops,  the  sale 
of  which  will  farther  promote  the  manutac- 
tures,  and  increase  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers.    In  France,  England,  and  most  parts 

of 
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of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
cities,  or  pretty  large  towns,  and  perhaps^ 
above  one-third  of  those  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try are  artisans. 

If  these  artisans,  or  manufacturers,  can 
make  more  goods  than  the  home  consumption 
requires;  that  is,  more  than  the  produce  of 
their  own  country  can  purchase,  and  they  find 
a  vent  for  these  goods  abroad,  they  will  have 
wherewith  to  purchase  the  produce  of  other 
countries,  and  consequently  their  own  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  contain  more  inhabitants 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Biit 
then,  for  the  reason  given  above,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  desirable  for  a  country  to  grow  so 
populous;  though  it  is  probable,  that  no 
country  in  the  world  was  ever  in  danger  of 
being  too  populous  on  that  account,  except 
Holland ;  and  China  is  perhaps  more  populous 
on  other  accounts. 

Considering  that  the  ^eater  proportionable 
populousness  of  most  modern  states  is  o\ving 
to  manufactures  and  trade,  it  is  evident  that 
countries  may  be  expected  to  be  populous  in 
proportion  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  therefore  that  without  an  increase  of  in- 
dustry it  win  be  impossible  to  make  a  nation 
VOL.  II,  Y  populous. 
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popfUlous.  Indeed  this  maxim  is  equally  true 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  manufactures^ 
where  the  people  live  by  agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a 
perpetual  and  prodigious  conflux  of  slaves,  and 
indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to  Italy,  from 
the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire } 
particularly  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia, 
the  lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt,  and  yet 
the  number  of  people  did  not  increase  in  Italy, 
but  was  continually  diminishing;  and  writers 
account  for  it  by  their  continual  complaints  of 
the  decay  of  industry  and  agriculture.  It  is 
remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  Dc  Ustariz,  that 
the  provinces  of  Spain  which  send  most  peo- 
ple to  the  Indies  are  the  most  populous,  on  ac- 
count of  their  industry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few 
hands,  grazing,  and  inclosing  the  grounds  for 
that  purpose,  is  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  a 
country  in  which  there  are  no  manufactures. 
For  then  a  very  few  persons  are  sufficient  to 
tend  all  the  cattle  that  can  live  upon  it,  and 
consequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land  in 
cattle  be  not  expended  in  purchasing  manu* 
factures  raised  at  home,  the  country  would  be 
in  a  manner  depopulated.  To  prevent  the. 
Y  2  depopulation 


depopulation  of  England  from  this  cause,  rfre-^ 
quent  statutes  were  obliged  to  be  ma^e  to  pre-^ 
vent  the  inclosing  of  lands,  in  the  former  peri- 
ods of  the  English  history. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
large  and  small  farms^  with  respect  to  their 
being  more  or  less  favourable  to  population. 
In  En^and  great  numbers  have  been  ad- 
vocates for  dividing  farms,  whereas  the  ceco-^ 
nomists  in  France  contend. for  uniting  them. 
The  question  should  be  decided  by  considering 
which  method  is  best  adapted  to  raise  the 
greatest  quantity  of  food  for  men.     Because^ 
if  that  food  be  not  exported,  it  must  be  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  which  implies,  if  it 
does  not  directly  produce  a  great  number  of 
persons  to  consume  it,  whether  they  be  em« 
ployed  in  agriculture,  or  not. 

If  the  farms  be  so  small,  as  that  the  occu- 
piers can  only  get  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
them,  both  themselves  and  their  farms  will  be 
impoverished,  they  will  not  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate them  to  advantage,  and  of  course  they 
will  yield  less.  Whereas  the  farmer  who  is  at 
his  ease,  and  has  always  something  to  spare, 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his 
farm,' and  thereby  enable  it  to  yield  more 

every 
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evfery  year.  If,  however,  the  consequence 
of  enlarging  farms  be  not  raising  food  for 
men,  but  for  cattle,  more  than  aire  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  ground  to  the  most  advantage,  or 
lfi  not  wanting  subsistence  himself,  the  pro- 
prietor leaves  it  waste,  or  uses  it  only  for  his 
amusement,  in  the  form  of  a  park  or  a  forest^ 
it  had  better  be  divided,  because  then  a  greater 
number  .of  men  will  be  subsisted  by  it. 

When  com,  or  provisions  of  any  kind, 
which  are  raised  within  a  country  are  ex- 
ported, it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  mouths 
at  home  to  consume  it,  diat  the  goods  which 
are  purchased  by  that  com  are  made  else* 
where,  and  that  if  the  materials  and  conve* 
niencies  for  those  manufactures  could  be  found 
at  home,  the  manufacturer  might  live  there. 
In  this  case  sufficient  skill  and  industry  would 
increase  the  populadon  of  the  country. 

Many  persons  are  alarmed  for  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country  in  consequence  of  enclosing 
its  common  lands^  as  well  as  of  the  enlarging  of 
farms  in  it.  But  if  by  this,  or  any  other 
means,  the  ground  is  made  more  productive, 
and  the  produce  be  not  exported,  it  must  be 
consumed  at  home,  and  therefore  be  favour- 
able to  population.     Common  rights  to  large 

parceU 
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j>arcels  of  land  are  very  injurious  to  culture, 
and  consequently  to  population.      The  pro- 
prietors not  being  able  to  agree  in  any  method 
of  improving  their  common  estate,  prefer  a 
small  present  advantage  to  the  trouble  and 
risk  of  aiming  at  more.      The  population  of 
England  suffers  extremely  from  this  source, 
great  tracts  of  the  best  land  lying  uncultivated 
in  rude  pastures,  which  it  is  ho  person's  interest 
even  to  clear  from  brambles  and  furze.     An 
easy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  property, 
and  thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
waste  land,  would  greatly  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 
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LECTURE  hX. 

jFrugality  favourable  to  population.  Polygamy. 
Temporary  Depopulations.  Influence  of  Re-^ 
ligion.  Populousness  of  ancient  nations.  Con- 
sequences of  extreme  Population.  Pules  for 
estimating  tbe  Populousness  of  Places. 

Along  with  industry,  we  may  justly  reckon 
frugality  to  be  another  means  of  maldng  4 
nation  populous.  When  people  have  acquir- 
ed a  taste  for  expensive  living,  they  will  not 
choose  tQ  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  a 
family,  till  they  have  acquired  a  fortune  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  it  in  what  they  think  a 
genteel  manner.  While  this  is  the  case  only 
with  a  few,  the  evil  is  inconsiderable,  but  the 
same  taste  for  expensive  living  will  naturally 
spread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community, 
and  produpe  a  general  disinclination  to  matri- 
mony. This  was  the  reason  why  there  were 
so  few  marriages  at  Rpme  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  tjiere  were  comparatively 
but  few  persons  of  foH|ine  married,  notwith- 
standing married  persons  had  great  privileges, 
^nd  those  that  were  unmarried  were  subject 
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to  many  civil  disadvantages;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  emperor  took  every  method  he  could 
think  of  to  promote  matrimony.  This  cause  of 
depopulation  begins  very  sensibly  to  affect 
England,  though  the  lower  ranks  of  people, 
who  by  their  situation  in  life  have  not  been 
led  to  conceive  a  taste  for  expensive  livipg, 
still  multiply  very  fast.  It  is  observable  that 
opulent  families,  and  especially  those  of  the 
nobility,  often  become  extinct. 
•  A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  in* 
habitants  according  to  their  mode  of  living, 
one  man  being  able  to  consume  the  produce 
of  vastly  more  land  and  labour  by  living  on 
food  difficuh  to  be  raised,  or  by  eating  and 
drinking  more  than  is  necessary.  Sir  James 
Stuart  says,  he  believes  that  no  annual  pro- 
duce of  grain  ever  was  so  great  in  England,  as 
to  supply  its  inhabitants  fifteen  months,  in 
that  abundance  with  which  they  feed  them- 
selves in  years  of  plenty;  and  that  there  never 
was  a  year  of  such  scarcity,  as  that  the  lands 
of  England  did  not  produce  greatly  more  than 
six  months  subsistence,  such  as  people  arc 
used  to  take  in  years  of  scarcity*. 

*  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  110,  111. 

The 
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The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of 
VEien  tend  to  check  population,  and  in  some 
countries  may  forever  prevent  its  being  conside- 
rable, provided  the  upper  ranks  have  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  combination  of  the 
lower,  which  might  terminate  in  reducing  the 
inequality.  In  this  case,  the  demand  for  ani* 
mal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a 
great  quantity  of  land  to  raise  it,  may  be  so 
great,  as  to  be  made  to  encroach  very  much 
upon  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  poor.  In  such  a  country, 
therefore,  there  may  be  the  extreme  of  luxury 
and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  same 
time.  Some  may  not  know  how  to  spend 
their  money,  while  others  may  not  know  how 
to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury, 
the  consequence  of  it,  that  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  occasioned  the  depopulation  of  Italy  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  the  num- 
ber of  country  seats  with  which  these  masters 
of  the  world  covered  their  fertile  lands,  and 
their  changing  them  into  unproductive  deserts. 
In  the  same  manner  William  IL  converted  a^ 
large  and  populous  part  of  England  into  a 

forest. 
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There  have  been  many  reasons  given  for 
the  extreme  populousness  of  China,  but  it 
seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  this  one  circum- 
stance, that  the  expenses  attending  a  married 
state  are  very  inconsiderable.  A  wife  can  put 
her  husband  but  to  a  very  moderate  expense. 
He  is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of  rice 
for  food,  and  some  raw  cotton,  or  other  ma- 
terials, which  she  must  work  up  for  her  cloath- 
ing;  while  a  mat  to  sit  on  is  almost  all  the 
jfumiture  of  the  house.  Thus  no  person  is 
discouraged  from  marrying,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  most  amazing  population. 

Where  matrimony,  in  opposition  to  the 
promiscuous  use  of  women,  is  not  encouraged, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  most  undoubted  facts, 
that  neither  a  numerous,  a  healthy,  or  in  any 
respects  a  valuable  offspring  can  be  expected. 
Polygamy  is  likewise  unfavourable  to  popu* 
lousness.  If  one  man  have  several  wives,  se- 
veral men  must  be  without  wives,  and  if  that 
man  be  impotent,  the  offepring  of  several  men 
is  lost  to  the  nation. 

Suppose  a  country,  by  its  situation,  and  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  to  be  capable  of 
maintaining  a  certain  number  of  people ;  if, 
by  any  accident,  that  number  be  diminished ; 

as 
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as  this  diminution  leaves  a  greater  encourage- 
ment to  population,  their  numbers  will  soon 
be  supplied.  Thus  plagues  and  devastations 
of  all  kinds  are  never  known  to  have  more 
than  a  temporary  eflFect,  unless  they  leave  a 
country  altered  with  respect  to  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, or  some  other  circumstances  necessary 
to  the  support  of  their  numbers.  For  this 
reason,  the  number  of  men  taken  off  by  war 
does  not  make  a  nation  less  populous  than 
they  would  have  been  without  war,  if  war 
did  not  in  other  respects  affect  population. 
The  nations  of  Africa,  from  which  such  a 
number  of  slaves  are  sent  annually  to  America, 
are  not  less  populous  for  that  vent ;  and  were 
that  drain  to  be  cut  off,  the  internal  state  of 
the  country  remaining  the  same  in  other  res- 
pects, it  would  likewise,  in  a  few  years,  be 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. They  would  no  more  find  them- 
selves incommoded  by  being  overstocked  than 
they  had  done  before.  In  short,  mankind, 
like  any  other  produce,  will  increase,  or  de- 
crease, in  proportion  to  the  demand  there  is 
for  them. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  might  be  consi- 
dered exactly  in  the  same  light,  were  it  not 
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that  they  consume  those  products  of  the 
ground  which  might  have  maintained  the 
same,  or  a  greater  number  of  useful  members 
of  society.  But  as  the  case  is,  perhaps  those 
countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be 
any  gainer  by  suppressing  them,  unless  that 
event  should  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the 
national  industry:  for  a  nobleman  upon  the 
same  estate  would  have  kept  as  many  menial 
servants,  who  are  likewise  a  burden  upon  so- 
ciety, and  whose  labour  contributes  little  to 
the  good  of  it- 

The  religious  sentiments  of  a  people  are  far 
from  being  a  circumstance  of  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  populousness  of  a  country.  No 
wonder  the  Jews  always  multiplied,  and  still 
do  multiply  very  fast;  when,  besides  the  re- 
proach, and,  as  they  believe,  the  curse,  of 
being  childless  among  them,  many  of  them 
think  that,  for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  the 
Messiah. may  be  born  of  them. 

The  religions  of  the  Ghebres,  Chinese,  and 
Mahometans,  favour  marriage.  The  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Persians  declare  that  child- 
dren  make  a  bridge  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  that  those  who  have  none  cannot  pass  to 
fhe  state  of  the  blessed.     Even  the  opinion  of 

the 
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the  lawfulness  of  exposing  children  seems  to 
favour  the  populousness  of  China.  For  many 
persons  may  be  induced  to  enter  into  marriage 
with  a  prospect  of  exposing  their  children, 
which  yet  natural  affection  (the  strength  of 
which  they  were  not  aware  of)  will  not  allow 
them  to  do,  while  there  is  any  possibility  of 
maintaining  them,  for  which  they  will  exert 
their  industry  to  the  utmost. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  religious 

and  philosophical  sentiments  discourage  matri-. 

mony.     Philosophy  first  annexed  the  idea  of 

pefection  to  a  single  life,  mistaken  notions  of 

Christianity  confirmed  that  opinion,   and  the 

great  Justinian  was  so  far  misled  by  it,  that, 

instead  of  giving  rewards  to  thos^  who  had  a 

great  number  of  children  (which  had  ever 

been  the  wise  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  the 

empire)  he  granted  privileges  to  those  who 

never  married-     The  same  notion  prevailing 

in  catholic  countries  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason 

why  they  are  not  so  populous  as  protestant 

ones.     For,  besides  the  monks  and  nuns,  th« 

whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried, 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and 
ingenious  dissertation  upon  the  populousness 
of  ancient  nations,  endefivouring  to  prove  that 

.  there 
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there  arc  few  parts  of  the  world  which  are  not 
more  populous  now  than  they  were  formerly. 
It  should  seem,  by  applying  the  maxims  above 
laid  down,  that  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece,  were  much  more  populous  than  they 
are  now ;  but  hardly  any  other  country :  and 
it  i^  certain  that  all  the  western  part  of  Europe 
had  few  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  in  com- 
pari£k>n  of  what  they  have  at  present.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
world  is  growing  still  more  populous  than 
ever;  especially  considering  the  increase  of 
industry  and  arts,  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  increase  of  the  European  colo- 
nies in  America. 

The  extreme  of  population  is  far  from  be- 
ing desirable.  Subsistence  being  scarce,  the 
competition  for  it  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  will  be  excesSive.  They  will  work  for 
a  trifle,  and  live  upon  any  thing  that  will  afford 
nourishment,  and  though  they  propagate, 
their  ofiFspring  must  starve  and  perish.  The 
accounts  of  all  travellers  agree,  says  Dr. 
Smith*,  in  the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  in  the 
difficulty,  which  a  labourer  finds  in  bringing 
up  a  family,  in  China.      If  by  digging  the 

•  Wealth  of  Natfcns,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

ground 
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ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  pur- 
chase a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening, 
he  is  contented.     The  condition  ctf  artificers 
is,  if  possible,  still  worse.     Instead  of  waiting 
indolently  in  their  work-houses  for  the  calls 
of  their  customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  con- 
tinually running  about  the  streets  with  the 
tools  of  their  respective  trades,  offering  their 
service,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
in  China  far  surpasses  that  of  the  most  beg- 
garly nations  in  Europe.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Canton  many  hundreds,  it  is  com- 
monly said,  many  thousand  families,  have  no 
habitation  on  the  land,  but  liye  constantly  in 
fishing  boats  upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The 
subsistence  which  they  find  there  is  so  scanty 
that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest 
garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  European 
ship.     Any  carrion,  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog, 
or  cat,  for  example,  though  half  putrid,  is 
as  welcome  to  them  as  the  most  wholesome 
food  to  the  people  of  other  countries.     Mar- 
riage is    encouraged  in  China,  not  by  the 
profitableness  of  children,  but  by  the  liberty 
of  destroying  them.     In  all  great  towns  seve- 
ral are  every  night  exposed  in  the  streets,  or 

drowned 
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drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water.  The  per-, 
formance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even  said  to 
be  the  avowed  business  by  which  some  people 
earn  their  subsistence. 

The  manufacturing  poor  do  not  in  manj 
places  rear  many  children,  and  Dr.  Smith 
says*,  that  he  has  been  told  it  is  not  uncom* 
mon  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  mother 
who  has  bom  twenty  children  not  to  have  two 
alive.  The  industrious  poor  exhaust  them- 
selvesby  extreme  labour,  and  like  over-wrought 
cattle  bring  on  untimely  old  age.  A  carpen- 
ter in  London,  and  in  some  other  places,  says 
Dr.  Smithf,  is  not  supposed  to  last  in  his  ut- 
most vigour  above  eight  years. 

The  population  of  China  is  so  great,  that 
the  superstitious  respect  for  ancestors  has  been 
obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  The  ordinary  se- 
pulchres are  levelled,  and  the  ground  culti* 
vated.  The  rich  bury  in  mountains  and  bar- 
ren lands.  This  excessive  population,  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  which  modern  philosophers 
in  Europe  have  no  idea  of,  increases  the  de- 
mand for  agriculture  so  much,  as  to  make  a 
famine  the  sudden  and  inevitable  consequence 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  1.  p.  120, 
t  Ibid  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

of 
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of  the  smallest  neglects,  aiid  to  compel  the 
Chinese  to  live  without  oxen,  sheep  or  horses. 
Without  mountains  and  marshes,  China  would 
be  without  wood  or  game.  For  want  of 
manure,  the  fields  require  much  more  la- 
bour*. The  greatest  attention  is  requisite  on 
the  part  of  government  to  provide  for  the 
equal  distribution  of  com,  and  to  make  one 
province  and  one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  assist 
you  in  your  computations  on  this  subject,  just 
to  mention  two  facts  which^  I  believe,  may 
be  pretty  nearly  depended  upon.  The  first 
is,  that  there  are  more  men  than  women  born 
in  almost  every  country,  in  the  proportion  of 
fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen  to  fourteen ; 
allowance,  as  it  were,  being  made  by  divine 
providence  for  the  greater  consumption  of 
men  by  war  and  other  accidents,  to  which  wo- 
men are  not  exposed ;  also  that  the  number 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  second  is, 
that  we  shall  come  very  near  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  town  if  we  multiply 
the  annual  number  of  their  dead  taken  at  a 


•  Memoiri;s,  sur  les  Chinois,  voL  iv.  p.  321. 
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medium  by  thirty ;  or  as  some  say,  the  num- 
ber of  births  by  thirty-four  (but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  larger  in  proportion)  and  the  number  of 
houses  by  five. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  differs  exceedingly  in 
different  places.  Dr.  Price,  after  giving  more 
attention  to  this  subject  than  perhaps  any 
other  person  ever  did,  thinks  that,  in  great 
towns,  it  is  from  one-nineteenth  or  one  twen- 
tieth to  one  twenty-third  or  a  twenty-fourth, 
in  moderate  towns  from  one  twenty-third  to  one 
twenty-eighth,  but  in  the  country  from  one 
thirty-fifth,  or  one  fortieth  to  a  fiftieth  or  a 
•sixtieth*. 

*  Observations  on  reversipnary  payments,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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LECTURE  I.XL 

JFbal  makes  a  Nation  securce*     Natural  Rani'^ 
parts.     Advantage  of  an  Island.     Importance 
of  Weapons.     The  alteration  which  the  Li- 
vention  of  Gunpowder  has  made  in  the  Art  of 
War.      Reason   why  the  first  Effects  of  it 
were  not  more  sensible  in  Europe.     Difference 
in  the  Methods  of  Fortification,  and  Fighting 
at  Sea^  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.     The 
Importance  of  Discipline.     Inconvenience  of 
the  Feudal  System.     What  Mode  of  Subsist- 
ence makes  a  Nation  formidable.     Standing 
Armies,  and  Militia.      The  Rise  of  standing 
Armies,  in  Europe.     Why  a  Nation  is  for- 
midable ajier  a  Civil  War.      The  great  mili- 
tary Power  of  ancient  Nations  accounted  for. 
In  what    Sense   Populousness  contributes  to 
make  a  Nation  strong  and  secure. 
After  considering  those  things  and   cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich, 
happy  and  populous,  we  are  naturally  led  to  at- 
tend to  those  things  which  make  it  secure. 
Indeed,  without  the  persuasion  of  our  secu- 
rity, it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  most  favourable  concurrence  of  those 

2  z  circumstances 
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circumstances  which  tend  to  render  a  n&tioti 
rich,  populous,  and  happy- 

A  reasonable  security  can  only  arise  frorti  k 
consciousness  of  being  able  eflfectually  to  de- 
fend ourselves  in  case  of  any  attack  from  a 
foreign  state,  or  to  make  any  nation  repent  of 
the  insults  they  shall  offer  us.  This  power 
in  a  people  of  defending  themselves,  or  of  an- 
noying others,  must  depend  principally  upon 
three  things ;  a  natural  situation,  which  may 
be  of  great  consequence  either  for  defending 
ourselves,  or  of  attacking  others  ;  skill  in  the 
art  of  war ;  and  courage  to  exert  that  skill  to 
advantage* 

A  natural  rampart  is  either  the  sea,  or  a 
chain  of  mountains,  the  passes  of  which  re- 
quire but  few  troops  to  defend  them  against  a 
multitude.  Barrier  towns  and  fortifications 
are  artificial  ramparts,  and  requite  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war  to  be  serviceable. 
Islands  afford  the  most  effectual  security  that 
nature  can  provide  for  a  people,  if  they  be 
skilled  in  navigation  and  sea  engagements, 
which,  from  their  constant  and  necessary  use 
of  the  sea,  they  have  the  greatest  chance  and 
opportunity  of  excelling  in,  provided  they 
keep  up  any  intercourse  with  neighbouring 

nations 
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nations,  and  particularly  if  they  carry  on  any 
foreign  commerce.  Had  Tyre  been  situated 
on  an  Island  farther  from  the  shore,  it  is 
probable  it  would  never  have  been  finally  con- 
^juered  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  had  there 
been  any  passage  from  France  to  England  by 
}and,  the  English  might  have  been  much  more 
distressed  in  some  of  their  wars  with  the 
French,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  superior 
J)y  land. 

The  Swiss  have  been  more  than  once  in- 
debted to  their  mountains  for  the  security  and 
liberty  which  they  enjoy.  Holland  was  de- 
livered from  the  invasion  of  Lewis  XIV.  by 
nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their  situa- 
tion gave  them  of  deluging  their  country ; 
and  the  natural  division  of  Europe  into  tracts 
of  a  moderate  extent,  both  mark  out,  as  it  were 
the  limits  of  empires,  and  is  a  means  of  keep- 
ing them  within  reasonable  bounds ;  thereby 
giving  us  a  kind  of  security  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  large  empire  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  whereas  in  Asia,  which  abounds  in 
extensive  plains,  nothing  but  a  superior  mili- 
tary force  can  prevent  an  army  which  has 
3ubdued  a  part  from  taking  possession  of  the 
whole.  Asia  is  therefore  thought  to  be  favoura- 
ble 
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ble  to  extensive  monarchy.  Even  Tartary 
affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  vanquished 
army. 

If  the  situation  of  a  people  will  not  afford 
them  a  suificient  security  (and  it  can  hardly 
ever  be  quite  sufficient  of  itself)  they  must 
have  recourse  to  those  methods  of  defence  and 
attack  which  are  either  equal,  or  superior,  to 
those  of  the  enemy 

The  single  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodi- 
^ous  consequence  in  war,  and  has  decided 
the  fate  of  many  important  battles.     The  Ro- 
mans acknowledged  themselves  to  ht  inferior 
to  the  Cimbri  in  courage  and  martial  heroism, 
and  that  even  their  superior  discipline  would 
have  been  no  security  against  the  dreadful  im- 
petuosity of  their  atacks,  but  that  the  swords 
of  the  Cimbri  were  of  bad  temper.   They  often 
bent  at  the  first  stroke,  and  the  person  who 
used  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  wait 'till  he 
could  straighten  it  with  his  foot  before  he 
could  make  a  second  stroke.     The  expertness 
of  the  English  in  the  use  of  their  long  and 
cross  bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both 
over  the  Scotch  and  the  French  before  the  in- 
vention  of  artillery.     The    cavalry   of  the 
Romans  and  Huns  were  skilled  in  the  use  of 
3  z  the 
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the  bow,  while  those  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals used  the  sword  and  lance.  To  this 
difference  Belisarius  attributed  part  of  his 
success. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans 
that  they  were  never  bigotedly  attached  to 
their  own  weapons,  and  manner  of  fighting, 
but  easily  changed  them  when  they  saw  any 
advantage  in  those  of  other  nations.  Thus 
Romulus  exchanged  the  Argive  buckler  for 
the  large  shield  of  the  Sabines;  and  the  Ro- 
mans changed  their  method  of  arming  their 
horse  when  they  conquered  Greece.  The 
same  just  sentiments  taught  thetti  the  proper 
use  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed 
according  to  their  character.  It  was  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  that  gained  the  battle  of  Zama. 
Hannibal  too  had  the  good  sense  to  arm  his 
troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  when  he 
found  it  was  preferable  to  the  armour  of  his 
own  country,  And  it  was  no  inconsiderable 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
that  they  quitte^d  their  ancient  armour.  Un- 
der Gratian  the  Romans  laid  aside  the  use  of 
their  heavy  armour,  their  coats  of  mail  and 
helmet.  .They  likewise  ceased  to  fortify  their 
pamp, 

42  Th? 
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The  single  discovery  of  the  composition 
and  force  of  gunpowder  has  made  a  total  ahe- 
ration  in  the  whole  system  of  war,  and  has 
contributed  to  make  battles  both  less  bloody, 
and  more  quickly  decided  than  before.  For- 
merly armies  were  drawn  up  generally  six- 
teen or  twenty,  sometimes  fifty  men  deep, 
with  a  narrow  front,  because  their  ranks 
would  have  been  too  apt  to  have  been  thrown 
into  disorder  by  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  troops 
which  gave  way  were  entangled  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  had  little  power  of  making  their 
escape.  Besides,  their  conquerors  were  ne- 
cessarily close  behind  them,  and  massacred 
them  at  pleasure,  as  they  were  incapable  of 
making  any  resistance  the  moment  after  they 
had  turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  and 
extended  ranks  are  able  to  keep  their  order  in 
the  present  method  of  fighting ;  and,  as  the 
opposite  armies  are  at  some  distance,  the  party 
which  begins  to  be  worsted  is  able  to  make  its 
retreat  in  good  order,  with  less  help  from  a 
body  of  reserve,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  play, 
or  over-awed,  which  was  the  only  method  by 
which  the  ancients  could  secure  an  orderly 
retreat.  In  short,  as  Hume  well  observes,  na- 
tions, by  the  use  of  artillery,  have  been  brought 

more 
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more  upon  a  level,  conquests  have  become  less 
frequent  and  rapid,  success  in  war  has  been 
reduced  nearly  to  a  matter  of  calculation; 
and  a  nation  over-matched  by  its  enenues. 
either  yields  to  their  demands,  or  secures  itself 
by  alliances  against  their  violeiTce  and  inva- 
sion. 

When  we  read  of  the  astonishing  success  of 
a  few  Spaniards  in  America,  where  five  hun- 
dred men  under  Cortez  subdued  the  vast  em- 
pire of  Mexico,  by  the  help  of  gunpowder 
only,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the  ara  of 
its  invention,  and  its  use  in  war,  should  not 
have  been  noted  by  contemporary  historians, 
and  that  the  Germans,  who  invented  it,  should 
not  have  derived  some  signal  advantage  from 
it.  But  the  reason  was,  that  the  discovery 
doth  not  appear  to  have  been  any  secret.  The 
composition  itself,  and  its  more  innocent  ef- 
fects, were  probably  well  known,  and  its  pos- 
sible uses  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before 
it  was  actually  applied  to  that  destructive  pur- 
pose ;  which  would  tend  greatly  to  take  off 
the  surprise  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
felt  upon  the  first  introduction  of  it.  Besides, 
the  first  artillery  was  so  clumsy,  and  of  such 
difficult  management,  that  mankind  were  not 
immediately  sensible  of  its  use  and  efficacy; 

and 
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and  considering  how  many  arrows  might  be 
drawn  before  one  piece  could  have  been  loaded 
and  discharged,  especially  before  the  invention 
of  gun-locks;  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that 
guns  and  cannons  should  ever  have  come  into 
use  at  all.  The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  but  never 
thought  of  making  any  use  of  it  in  war. 
Matchlocks  were  used  so  late  as  in  the  civil 
wars  in  England,  above  three  cenmries  after 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Before  the  time 
of  Lewis  XIV.  little  use  was  made  of  cannon 
in  besieging  or  defending  places,  fortification 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  spears  and  short  guns 
were  then  in  use  as  well  as  swords,  which  are 
now  entirely  laid  aside  ;  and  some  time  before 
that  period,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
the  year  1571,  they  fought  promiscuously 
with  arrows,  long  javelins,  grenadoes,  grap- 
pling-irons, cannons,  musquets,  spears,  and 
sabres. 

The  alteration  of  the  methods  oifortifica- 
lioTij  and  the  manner  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing fortified  places,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder,  is  even  more  considera- 
ble than  the  alteration  it  has  introduced  into 

the  methods  of  fighting  in  the   open  field. 

Sea 
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Sea  engagements  are  likewise  now  quite  a 
different  thing  from  what  they  were  before 
this  great  discovery.  Instead  of  the  ships  of 
war  themselves  being  the  principal  weapons 
of  offence,  and  being  pushed  against  one  ano- 
ther by  their  beaks ;  and  instead  of  the  men 
fighting  heavy  armed  as  on  land,  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  grappling;  the 
ship  is  now  nothing  but  a  fortified  place  of 
security,  .which  the  men  assail  with  their  artil- 
lery, as  if  it  were  a  castle  at  land. 

Superiority  of  discipline  is  an  excellent  se- 
cond to  superiority  in  point  of  weapons.  Ex- 
act discipline  makes  a  multitude  act  as  one 
man,  and  gives  each  man  the  courage  of  a 
multitude.  For  every  single  soldier,  who  helps 
to  compose  a  body  whose  motions  are  so  uni- 
form and  regular,  has  the  same  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he 
himself  had  the  sole  direction  of  that  stength. 
Discipline  chiefly  rendered  the  Greeks  so  much 
better  soldiers  than  the  Persians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  fierce  barbarous  nation^  of  the  north. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  of  Niger,  driven  by  the 
proscriptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  discipline,  which,  it 

is 
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is  said,  ever  after  gave  them  an  advantage  over 
the  Romans.  "  The  Parthians  have  not  more 
"  courage  than  we  have,"  said  Belisarius,  in 
a  speech  to  his  men.  '^  They  are  only  better 
"  disciplined  than  we  are." 

It  is  discipline  only  which  give  the  Euro- 
peans the  superiority  they  as  yet  retain  over 
the  Asiatics,  and  the  American  nations,  now 
that  the  Europeans  have  communicated  to 
them  the  use  of  our  artillery;  a  conduct,  the 
reverse  of  the  wise  policy  of  Charlemagne, 
who  forbade,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
that  any  persons  should  sell  arms  to  the  Sax- 
ons, with  whom  he  was  frequently  at  war. 

So  much  superior  is  the  military  skill  of 
civilized  and  wealthy  nations  at  this  day,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  as  they  for- 
merly had,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  barbarous 
neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
so  disposed,  they  might  subdue  them  and  ex- 
tirpate them,  with  as  much  ease  as  they  could 
clear  any  country  of  lions,  and  other  wild 
beasts. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  maxim,  veri- 
fied by  all  history,  that  a  nation  which  has 
often  been  conquered,  and  consequently  which 
has  often  seen  what  it  was  that  gave  their 

enemies 
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enemies  the  advantage  they  had  over  them, 
have  at  length  acquired  knowledge,  discipline^ 
and  courage,  sufficient  to  beat  their  conquer- 
ors. Thus  Peter  the  Great  was  at  length  able 
to  beat  the  Swedes,  though  he  had  no  other 
masters  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  Swedes 
themselves;  and  the  lessons  he  received  from 
them  were  so  many  dreadful  defeats,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  had  with  them. 

The  discipline  of  the  European  armies  is 
prodigiously  improved  since  the  disuse  of  the 
feudal  militia,  when  all  armies  were  raised 
by  the  prince's  summoning  his  vassals  to  ap* 
pear  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  depend- 
ants, who  were  maintained  a  certain  number 
of  days  at  his  expense ;  and  when  this  vassal 
was  their  commander  of  course,  whether  he 
was  properly  qualified  for  the  command, 
or  not. 

In  those  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were 
originally  nothing  more  than  generals,  always 
headed  their  armies  in  person.  Charles,  the 
son  of  king  John  of  France,  seems  to  have 
fixed  it  as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  his  army;  and  he  was  the  first  king  in 
Europe  who  showed  the  advantage  of  policy, 
foresight  and  judgment,    above  a  rash  and 

precipitate 
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precipitate  valour.  The  inconvenience  of 
kings  commanding  in  person  had  often  been 
severely  felt  by  the  nation  before  the  custom 
was  disused.  To  pay  for  the  king's  ransom 
was  one  of  the  three  occasions  on  which  only 
it  was  lawful  to  impose  a  tax  in  the  feudal 
times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in 
proportion  as  their  mode  of  subsistence  enables 
them  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  army,  and 
keep  them  in  the  field.  People  who  live  by 
hunting,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  can 
never  subsist  in  great  numbers.  They  there- 
fore fight  in  small  parties,  and  endeavour  to 
attack  their  enemies  by  surprise.  Nations 
that  live  by  pasturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can 
drive  their  cattle  along  with  them  if  they  march 
into  a  fertile  country,  and  every  man  can  ap- 
pear in  the  field,  and  sometimes  even  the  wo- 
men can  join  them.  These,  therefore,  are  the 
most  formidable  invaders.  But  in  case  of  a 
defeat,  they  have  no  resource,  their  all  is  at 
stake,  and  being  incumbered  with  much  bag- 
gage they  must  be  open  to  attacks. 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  are  in  general  unqua- 
lified to   fight  themselves;  but   being  rich, 

ihey 
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they  can  afford  to  pay  those  who  are  able,  ei- 
ther of  their  own  country,  or  of  other  nations ; 
and  thoser  who  have  no  other  business  besides 
that  of  fighting,  will  improve  in  the  art  of  it 
Their  armies  willseldom  be  very  large,  but  they 
will  be  less  incumbered,  and  upon  the  whole, 
far  more  effectual  for  defence  or  offence.  But 
experience  will  teach  them  that,  though  able 
to  make  conquests,  these  will  never  repay  them 
the  expenses  they  are  at  in  acquiring  and  main- 
taining them.  For  of  all  luxuries  (as  every 
thing  which  is  not  necessary  for  life  may  be 
.  called)  war  is  the  dearest. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  standi 
ing  army,  such  as  is  described  above,  but  obli- 
ges every  citizen  to  learn  the  use  of  arms, 
and  appear  in  the  field  whenever  he  is  called 
upon,  it  is  said  to  have  a  militia;  On  such  a 
plan  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  certainly 
safer ;  but  the  fighting  men,  not  making  war 
their  whole  business,  will  not  be  very  expert 
in  it,  and  consequently  will  not  have  that  con- 
fidence in  themselves  that  a  standing  army 
has.  Though,  fighting  for  their  liberties, 
they  will  be  stimulated  to  act  with  more  vi- 
gour. 

The 
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The  first  standing  army  we  read  of  was 
that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  by  this  means 
chiefly  he  was  superior  to  the  states  of  Greece, 
whose  armies  consisted  of  militia,  and  still 
more  to  the  Persians.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal  had  a  proper 
standing  army,  and  the  Romans  only  a  mi- 
litia; but  it  was  6therwise  before  the  eiid  of 
that  war. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
officers  in  standing  armies  be  of  the  body  of  the 
people^  so  as  to  have  the  same  interest  with 
them,  and  that  their  civil  privileges  should  be 
more  valuable  to  them  than  any  thing  that 
they  could  get  as  soldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantage  of  training  more 
men  to  the  use  of  arms  and  of  preserving  the 
people  independent;  but  if  these  ends  could  be 
secured  by  any  other  means,  the  country  would 
be  defended  at  less  expense  by  a  standing  army. 
For  the  same  reasons  that  we  have  our  shoes 
and  clothes  made  at  less  expense  by  employ- 
ing shoe-makers,  and  taylors,  whose  sole  bu- 
siness it  is  to  make  shoes  and  clothes,  than 
we  should  if  every  man  were  taught  to  make 
them  himself.  If  it  was  a  man's  whole  bu- 
siness to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  he  would 

certainly 
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certainly  be  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  them ; 
and  though  this  soldier  would  be  idle  and  use- 
less to  any  other  purpose,  the  occasional 
practice  of  arms  by  the  whole  community 
would  produce  a  greater  sum  of  idleness, 
and  on  the  whole  would  take  more  from  th* 
mass  of  useful  labour. 

Since  the  increase  of  industry,  and  thfc  im- 
position of  taxes,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  feudal 
services,  standing  armies,  constantly  exercised, 
and  commanded  by  officers  of  the  king^s  no- 
mination, have  been  kept  up  by  all  the  princes 
in  Europe ;  and  as  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
state  for  the  constant  pay  of  these  troops,  the 
difference  between  the  expenses  of  a  time  of 
war  an4  a  time  of  peace  is  not  so  great  as  for- 
merly :  though  our  armies  are  infinitely  more 
expensive.  It  is  the  price  of  artillery,  for- 
tification, &c,  which  exhausts  the  revenues  of 
the  present  belligerent  powers.  The  neces«» 
sary  expenses  of  war,  as  it  is  conducted  at 
present,  has  given  rise  to  a  maxim  unknown 
to  antiquity,  that  riches  are  the  sinews  of  war. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  first  who  kept  on  foot 
numerous  armies.  His  example  excited  other 
princes  to  do  the  same ;  so  that  after  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle   the  christian   powers   of 

Europe 
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Europe  had  about  a  million  of  men  under  arms. 
The  inconvenience  of  standing  armies  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  king's  nomination  is, 
that  too  much  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in 
exercise  and  discipline  that  a  nation  makes  so 
great  a  figure  in  arms,  and  appears  so  formi- 
dable to  its  neighbours  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  civil  war.     Though  it  leaves 
the  nation  exhausted  in  other  respects,  it  leaves 
a  great  number  of  men  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  averse  to  any  other  method  of  get- 
ting subsistence.     The  Romans  were  extend- 
ing their  conquests  on  all  sides,  even  in  the 
fiercest  of  their  civil  wars.     Those  in  the  mi- 
nority of  Lewis  XIV.  formed  a  number  of  gene- 
rals, who  raised  the  glory  of  that  reign  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  England  had  never  appear- 
ed so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  it  did 
under  the  commonwealth,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  civil  war.     There 
are  undoubtedly  more  men  in  a  nation  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  a  civil  war,  but  the 
strength  of  a  nation  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  number 
0f  the  fighting  men  it  contains,  which  are 
VOL.  II.  A  a  much 
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much  increased  by  a  war,  which  depopulates' 
the  country  in  general. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  military  power 
of  ancient  nations.  An  European  prince  who 
has  a  million  of  subjects,  cannot  maintain  more 
than  ten  thousand  troops ;  whereas  the  fight- 
ing men  in  ancient  republics  were  nearly  as 
one  to  eight  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Hence, 
in  all  ancient  history,  we  read  of  the  smallest 
republics  raising,  and  maintaining,  greater 
armies  than  states  consisting  of  many  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants  are  able  to  support 
at  present.  It  is  generally  said  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  even  wealthy  societies 
cannot  keep  more  than  an  hundredth  part  of 
their  fighting  men  in  the  field,  and  maintain 
them  in  the  character  of  soldiers. 

In  ancient  times  few  artisans  were  main- 
tained by  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  and  there- 
fore more  soldiers  might  be  supported  by  the 
produce  of  the  lands.  Livy  says  it  would  be 
difficult  in  his  days,  to  raise  so  large  an  army  as 
the  Roman  state  formerly  sent  out  against  the 
Gauls  and  Latins.  The  numbers  and  pri- 
vate riches  of  the  Athenians  are  said,  by  all 
ancient  writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  than  they  were 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  war;  but 
in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown  more 
luxurions,  and  more  people  were  employed 
about  the  arts.  The  Dutch  are, .  no  doubt 
richer  now  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
wars  of  the  English  with  them,  but  they  have 
not  the  tenth  part  of  the  power  they  had  then^ 
With  them,  indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  so  much 
owing  to  the  increase  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want 
of  that  public  spirit,  which  converts  private 
riches,  into  public  riches  and  national  power. 

This,  too,  acoounts  for  the  large  armies  of 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans.  With  them, 
and  aU  people  of  the  north-western  parts  of 
Europe,  no  profession  was  honourable  but  that 
of  arms.  Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  were  ever 
accounted  ignoble  and  base,  unworthy  of  a 
man  free-born.  Of  course,  every  man  studied 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
state  of  perpetual  war,  and  a  body  of  people 
full  of  courage  and  experience  in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either 

be  very  weak,  or  very  strong,  in  consequence 

of  that  populousness.    If  the  greatest  part  of 

the  number  of  people  be  employed  in  raising 

the  necessaries  of  life,  no  men  can  be  spared ; 

and  they  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  a  long 

war* 
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war*     But  if  the  full  produce  of  the  lands  be 

reaped  with  ease,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 

be  artisans,  these  being  employed  about  super** 

fiuities,  may  be  spared  upon  any  emergence ; 

and  while  hands  enow  are  left  to  follow  hus* 

bandry,  the  country,  yielding  as  much  as  be-> 

fore,  will  soon  recruit  itself  for  the  losses  it 

susuined  in  war.     But  when  the  ambition  of 

a  prince  takes  men  from  their  farms,  and  the 

lands  are  left  uncultivated,  the  very  sinews 

of  riches  and  strength  are  cut.      After  this 

neglect  of  husbandry,  the  land  will  not  main-* 

tain  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 

country  will  require  a  long  course  of  time 

before  it  grow  as  populous  and  powerful  as  it 

was  before. 
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LECTURE  LXII. 

Of  Confederacies.  The  Balance  of  Pmver  in 
ancient  and  modern  Times.  The  Corbet  of 
different  Nations  in  extending  and  securing 
tbeir  Conquests.  The  Roman  Policy  in  War 
particularly  noticed.  Tbe  Necessity  of  per^ 
sonal  Courage.  Infuence  of  Liberty.  The 
Reason  of  some  instances  of  desperate  Valour 
in  ancient  Times.  The  Difference  between 
the  proportion  of  officers  and  tbeir  Pay  in 
ancient  and  modern  Times  explained^  The 
Danger  of  employing  Mercenaries.  Cf  buying 
off  Wars. 

It  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in  the 
number  of  their  own  warlike  inhabitants  that 
gives  a  people  the  idea  of  security.  A  sense 
of  common  advantage  has  connected  all  th^ 
states  of  Europe  in  a//ianr^^  with  one  another; 
so  that  the  weakest  cannotbe  attacked  but  some 
of  the  stronger  powers  see  it  their  interest  to 
enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  principals,  into  the 
war;  and  for  a  century  or  two,  there  has  hard- 
ly been  a. particular  war  in  Europe  (wherever, 
or  upon  whatever  occasion,  it  might  happen 
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to  arise)  which  has  not  very  soon  become  gene- 
ral :  whereas,  in  ancient  times,  a  nation  might 
almost  be  subdued  before  its  next  neighbours 
knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  Greeks  and 
Persians  seem  to  have  understood  what  we 
call  the  balance  of  power,  but  the  Romans 
never  met.  with  any  general  combinations 
against  them*  The  confederacies  in  Gaul  and 
Britain  were  very  partial. 

It  has  been  the  rivalship  and  opposition  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  Bourbon  ajid  Austria 
which  has  made  this  subject  so  much  attended 
to  in  Europe ;  it  being  apparently  the  interest 
of  all  neighbouring  states,  to  oppose  the 
stronger  and  more  enterprizing  of  the  two, 
by  joining  themselves  as  allies  to  the  weaker. 
The  quickness  with  which  an  alarm  is  taken 
at  the  ambitious  enterprizes  of  any  European 
monarch  would  have  been  incredible  in  an- 
cient times.  Lewis  XIV.  says  Voltaire,  en- 
tered Holland  only  in  May,  and  by  the 
month  of  July  all  Europe  was  in  a  confedera- 
py  against  him. 

-  It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  just  to 
mention  the  conduct  and  policy  of  different 
nations  in  extending  and  securing  their  con- 

4  A  a  quests.^ 
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quests.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  As- 
syria, of  Babylon,  and  all  the  ancient  empires 
in  the  East  (for  preventing  the  rebellion  of 
people  newly  conquered)  to  captivate  and 
transplant  the  people  of  diflferent  countries  in- 
to one  another's  lands,  and  to  intermix  them 
variously.  The  Romans  observed  a  policy 
something  like  it;  the  troops  which  guarded 
one  province  being  always  raised  in  another 
and  a  distant  one,  so  that  no.  person  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  in  his  own  country. 

A  few  more  particulars  of  the  Roman  poli- 
cy in  war  deserve  our  notice.  In  early  times 
the  command  of  every  general  e2?pired  with 
Jiis  consular  or  pro-consular  year ;  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  exert  themselves  greatly,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  short 
period  of  their  command;  and  thereby  the 
soldiers  also,  who  were  then  persons  of  pro- 
perty, got  no  attachment  to  the  general,  but 
to  the  state.  Afterwards  when,  on  account 
of  distant  wars,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to 
change  the  general,  the  soldiers  (who  were 
then  more  needy,  and  received  their  pay  from 
the  general)  were  always  at  his  devotion, 
whoever  he  was,  and  were  ready  to  second  his 

ambitious  views,  in  all  the  civil  wars  with 

which 
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which  they  were  harassed.  Under  the  em- 
perors, the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  um- 
brage by  distinguishing  themselves,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
Roman  empire  received  so  little  addition  after 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  maxim  of  their  policy  in  war  was 
to  deprive  all  conquered  nations  of  power, 
making  them  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ships, 
and  forbidding  them  to  make  war  upon  any 
of  their  allies*  They  took  hostages  of  their 
princes'  children,  and  secured  their  conquests 
fay  not  seeming  to  take  possesion  of  the  con- 
quered countries  at  first,  but  leaving  the  peo- 
ple their  own  laws,  customs,  and  government. 
But  thereby  their  kings,  or  chiefs,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  people,  were  in  fact,  more  at 
their  devotion  than  if  they  had  been  nominal- 
ly the  subjects  of  the  empire.  They  also 
strengthened  their  own  power  by  easily  grant- 
ing the  freedom  of  their  city  to  particular 
persons,  towns,  and  states,  thereby  incorpo* 
rating  the  conquered  nations  into  their  own 
body,  and  making  them  consider  the  interest 
of  Rome  as  their  own.  By  this  policy  they 
increased  in  numbers  and  strength  by  their 
conquests.     Whereas  the  states  of  Greece  (in 

which 
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which  the  freedom  of  cities  was  difficult  to 
be  obtained)  were  necessarily  diminished  in 
numbers  and  strength  by  the  wars 'in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exacted  very  little 
under  the  form  of  tribute  from  the  conquered 
nations,  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  grew  rich  by  their 
conquests,  so  that  every  war  made  them  more 
able  to  undertake  a  second.  Pompey  increas- 
ed the  revenues  of  the  state  one-third. 

The  best  discipline,  and  the  best  maxims 
of  war,  will  avail  but  little  without  bodily 
strength  and  personal  courage.  I  shall  there- 
fore make  a  few  observations  upon  the  differ- 
ent sources  of  it.  *  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  men  will  always  exert  their 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  motives  they 
have  to  exert  it.  We  may,  therefore,  expect 
more  courage  in  free-men  fighting  for  their 
liberty,  than  in  the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  monr 
arch,  fighting  for  the  honour  of  their  master, 
It  was  an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty  that  in*, 
spired  the  Greeks  in  their  wars  with  the  Per* 
sians,  and  that  enabled  the  Dutch  to  rescue 
themselves  from  the  power  of  Spain,  when  they 
were  the  most  inconsiderable,  and  the  Span- 
iards the  most  formidable,  power  ^n  Europe. 

If 
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If  wc  read  of  more  instances  of  desperate 
valour  among  the  ancients ;  as  of  men  killing 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ; 
as  the  Saguntines,  the  Numantines,  the  peo- 
ple of  Smyrna,  and  many  others  are  said  to  have 
done ;  we  must  consider,  that  more  was  lost 
by  being  conquered  in  former  times  than  at 
present.  In  those  times  a  conquered  people 
lost  their  civil  liberty,  goods,  wives,  children, 
and  often  even  the  rights  of  burial ;  whereas 
modern  conquests  generally  terminate  in  leav- 
ing the  conquered  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  and  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals  is  untouched.  In  short,  the  only  dif- 
ference to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered country  is,  that  they  are  obliged,  to 
swear  allegiance  to  another  sovereign;  a  great 
argument  of  the  superiority  of  modern  times 
in  reason,  religion,  philosophy,  and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  difference  in  the  regur 
lation  of  armies  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
which  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  respect  to  the  motives  the  soldiers  had  to 
exert  themselves.  With  us  the  pay  of  an  offi- 
cer is  prodigiously  greater  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon 
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mon  soldier ;  whereas,  in  ancient  times,  if  the 
generals  had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more  than 
what  the  meanest  person  in  the  army  received. 
When  Xenophon  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition,  he  hired  himself  and  six  thousand 
of  his  Greeks  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a, 
prince  of  Thrace,  upon  these  terms,  that  each 
soldier  should  receive  a  daric  a  month,  each 
captain  two  darics,  and  he  himself,  as  gene- 
ral, foun 

•  The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army, 
at  least  during  the  commonwealth,  had  no 
regular  pay.  All  the  advantage  he  received 
was  the  honour,  the  power,  and  the  influence, 
which  his  command  gave  him  at  home.  What 
we  may  call  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  when 
any  spoils  were  taken,  could  not  regularly  be 
considerable,  for  the  Questor  took  an  account 
of  the  whole,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in 
the  public  treasury.  There  were  fewer  offi- 
cers in  the  Roman  armies  than  in  ours,  and 
these  officers  had  very  small  pay.  A  centu- 
rion had  only  double  the  pay  of  a  common 
soldier ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Roman  soldiers  bought  their  own  clothes, 
arms,  tents,  and  baggage.  •  C^&sar,  however, 

gave 
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gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  that 
he  gave  the  common  soldiers. 

The  reason  of  this  conduct  in  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  been,  that  in  the  early  times, 
the  body  of  the  people,  fighting  their  own 
battles,  either  in  their  own  defence,  or  with  a 
view  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  plunder  of 
other  people,  had  no  pretence  to  claim  any 
pay.  Besides,  as  they  served  in  their  turns, 
it  would  have  made  no  sort  of  difference, 
whether  they  provided  themselves  with  neces- 
saries for  war  or  were  supplied  out  of  a  com- 
mon stock,  formed  by  their  joint  contribu- 
tions. Afterwards,  when  it  became  inconve- 
nient for  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
to  serve  in  the  army,  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  arts,  and  in  agriculture ; 
and  consequently  those  were  enlisted  chiefly 
who  had  little  or  no  employent,  and  were 
therefore  very  poor,  it  appeared  unreasonable 
that  they  should  fight  for  the  common  advan- 
tage, at  their  own  expense,  which  they  were 
so  little  able  to  afford.  Upon  this  they  were 
allowed  some  pay,  but  at  first  it  was  extremely 
small;  as  may  be  imagined,  after  being  used 
to  serve  for  nothing  at  all.  Still  the  officers 
served  without  pay,  and  never  received  any 

thing 
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thing  considerable  till  it  became  the  interest 
of  their  commanders  to  court  their  favour  by 
increasing  their  allowance.  Till  Julius  Ccesar 
doubled  the  legionary  pay,  a  common  foot 
soldier  received  only  two  oboli  a  day,  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a 
horseman  a  drachma. 

The  history  of  the  pay  of  European  soldiers^ 
and  particularly  of  the  English,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  these  ancients.  In  the  early 
feudal  times,  as  all  lands  were  held  by  mili- 
tary tenure,  every  vassal  sent  horse  and  foot 
in  proportion  to  the  lands  he  held,  and  none 
bore  arms-  but  freemen,  who  must  have  been 
handsomely  provided  for  if  they  were  retain- 
ed in  the  service  beyond  the  stipulated  time* 
Also  they  did  not  fight  their  own  battles,  as 
the  Roman  soldiers  did  in  the  early  times  of 
the  commonwealth.  Whatever  advantage  was 
gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  chief  in  the  expedition.  Indeed 
before  the  establishment  of  the  strict  feudal 
system,  the  soldiers  had  no  pay;  but  then 
they  fought  for  lands  to  be  divided  equally 
among  them  all,  and  the  re  was  no  superiority  of 
one  man  to  another  but  what  was  temporary 
and  ceased  with  the  war.     But  when  this 

army 
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army  of  freemen  became  fixed  in  a  conquer- 
ed country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  vast- 
ly more  numerous  than  themselves,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  uj)  the  form  and  order 
of  a  perpetual  army,  the  superiority  of  the 
commanders,  both  supreme  and  subordinate, 
became  fixed,  and  the  ordinary  freemen  were 
as  much  under  the  command  of  their  su- 
periors as  they  had  been  when  they  were  their 
oificers,  in  the  time  of  actual  service. 

Besides,  when  the  great  vassals  grew  almost 
independent,  their  services  must  have  been 
.  bought  at  a  considerable  price ;  and  they 
often  stipulated  not  only  for  a  handsome  re- 
ward for  themselves,  but  also  for  each  of  their 
followers.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a 
knight,  who  served  on  horseback,  had  two 
shillings  a  day,  which  was  equivalent  to  one 
pound  at  present;  and  an  archer  sixpence, 
which  was  equal  in  value  to  a  crown  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  rank  of  the  common  soldiers, 
was  a  very  suitable  coincidence,  as  under  the 
same  name  they  always  received  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank,  and  the  value  of  their 

services.      At  the  present  time,  soldiers  are 

the 
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the  very  lowest,  and  worst  provided  for  of  all 
the  people ;  generally  those  who  are  too  idle 
to  provide  a  better  subsistence  for  themselves 
by  their  labour,  and  their  pay  is  according 
to  it. 

More  officers  are  necessary  in  modem  ar- 
mies, because  the  method  of  fighting,  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  is  more  complex 
atid  more  scientifical.  And  the  commanders 
must  have  better  pay,  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  persons  of  proper  rank  and  fortune 
(who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare 
ot  their  country)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It 
is  true,  that  the  low  rank,  and  the  low  pay, 
of  our  common  soldiers  allow  them  to  be 
little  more  than  mercenaries*  Common  sol- 
diers have  certainly  very  little  at  stake  in  the 
country;  but  the  very  profession  of  arms 
tends  to  inspire  a  sense  of  honour,  and  at- 
tachment to  their  country,  though  they  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  it.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case  with  the  English  soldiers  and  sea- 
men. 

Professed  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can 
have  no  motive  to  fight  for  one  side,  but  what 
may  be  converted  to  engage  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the   other;    and  the   history   of  all 

nations 
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nations  demonstrates  how  impolitic  it  is  to  de- 
pend upon  them.  Thus  the  Persians  depended 
upon  the  mercenary  Greeks,  their  natural  ene- 
mies, till  they  had  no  other  troops  capable  of 
doing  them  any  service ;  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  dc- 
structiou  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mercenaries, 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  At 
present,  while  all  the  states  of  Europe  keep  up 
a  considerable  body  of  native  troops,  the 
inconvenience  is  less  sensible.  Those  who 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  serving  as  merce- 
naries at  present  are  the  Swiss,  and  the  petty 
princes  of  Germany. 

But  even  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a 
better  expedient  than  buying  off  a  war.  For 
that  is,  in  fact,  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  an 
enemy  confessedly  superior.  The  Romans 
were  not  long  able  to  withstand  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  after  they  began  to 
bribe  them  to  quit  their  territories.  And  the 
money  which  the  Danes  received  from  the 
English  on  the  same  account  only  induced 
them  to  rise  continually  in  their  demands, 
and  bring  over  new  bodies  of  adventurers,  with 
the  same  expectation  of  raising  fortunes  with- 
out fighting. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE  I.XIIL 

A  Capacity  of  bearing  the  Fatigues  of  JP^ar 
more  requisite  in  the  ancient  Manner  offgbt-^ 
ing.  The  Advantage  of  poor  Nations  over 
the  rich.  Why  Invaders  have  generally  more 
Courage  than  the  invaded.  The  irfluence  of 
Opinion  upon  Courage.  The  influence  of  re- 
ligious  Sentiments.  Effects  of  violent  person^ 
al  Hatred.  Civil  fFars peculiarly  bloody.  Causes 
of  factions :  duration  of  tbem :  easily  propa^ 
gated  in  free  governments.  Dreadful  Effects 
of  faction.  The  unfortunate  Situation  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  Observatiojis  on  the  different 
Durations  of  Empires.  Folly  of  Conquest* 
TFhat  fFars  are  justifiable.  Laws  of  War. 
Duelling. 

Skill  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little 
without  a  soldiery  capable  of  bearing  the  ne* 
cessary  fatigues  of  it.  The  Koman  discipline 
was  admirable  in  this  respect.  The  Roman 
soldiers  were  kept  in  constant  exerdse.  The 
Lacedsemonian  soldiers  had  less  fatigue  in  the 
field  than  they  had  at  home ;  Whereas  ours 
pass  from  comparative  indolence  to  extreme 
exercise.  Distempers  in  armies  are  for  this 
VOL.  n.  B  b  reason 
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reason  more  common,  and  more  fatal  with 
us,  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with 
them.  Few  Roman  soldiers  died  of  distem- 
pers: but  this  is  by  many  ascribed  to  their 
use  of  woollen  garments  next  their  skin.  The 
military  pace  was  twenty  miles  in  five  hours, 
carrying  sixty  pounds.  The  soldiers  were  also 
exercised  in  running  and  leaping  in  their  arms. 
Indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  modem  service, 
in  which  artillery  is  principally  used,  is  less 
laborious,  and  therefore  less  depends  upon 
strength  of  body,  such  severe  exercise  seems 
not  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  this  circumstance,  of  hardiness,  and 
capacity  of  bearing  fatigue,  which  gives  poor 
nations  the  advantage  they  sometimes  have 
over  the  rich.  Besides,  the  prospect  they 
have  of  bettering  their  circumstances,  acts 
more  forcibly  upon  them  than  even  the  fear 
of  a  reverse  of  fortune  does  upon  the  rich. 
These  circumstances,  in  concurrence  with  the 
more  robust  make  of  body  in  the  northern  na- 
tions, have  generally  directed  the  course  of 
victory  southwards.  Persia,  it  is  said,  has 
been  conquered  thirteen  times  from  the  north; 
and  the  Saracens  are  the  only  nation  situated 
considerably  to  the  south,  who  have  made 
2  B  b  extensive 
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extensive  conquests  northwards.  At  the  time 
that  the  Romans  made  their  conquests  north-* 
wards,  they  were  as  hardy  as  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  themselves,  with  the  advantage  of 
*  superior  discipline  and  better  weapons. 

Invaders  are  generally  observed  to  have 
more  courage  than  the  people  invaded :  it  be- 
ing supposed,  that  no  nation  would  take  up  a 
resolution  to  invade  aiiother,  and  particularly 
the  desperate  resolution  of  attacking  them  at 
home  without  great  confidence,  and  there- 
fore great  probability  of  success.  This,  appre- 
hension cannot  but  make  the  people  invaded 
diffident  of  themselves,  which  must  give  their 
enemies  a  considerable  advantage.  The  Ro- 
mans seldom  gave  their  enemies  an  opportu-* 
nity  of  attacking  them,  but  generally  carried 

the  war  into  their  country;  and  Hannibal's 
great  maxim  was,  that  that  people  were  no 
where  vulnerable  but  at  home^ 

Mere  current  opinion^  without  anyfounda-* 
lion  in  the  world,  is  of  great  moment  with 
respect  to  courage.  The  tenth  legion  of 
Caesar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France j 
imagined  themselves,  and .  really  were,  thcf 
best  troops  in  the  service.  The  Dorians  were 
ever  reputed  better  soldiers  than  the  loniansj 

an4 
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and  actually  were  so  in  consequence  of  it.  In- 
deed when  once  a  character  has  been  acqui- 
red, men  will  exert  themselves  uncommonly 
to  support  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North  America  thought 
themselves  by  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  took  such  care  to  impress  the  same 
oj^nion  on  all  their  neighbours,  thai  they,  on 
all  occasions,  yielded  the  most  submissive  obe- 
dience to  them.  When  one  of  a  differerent 
tribe  cries  out  a  Mobawk^  they  would  fly 
like  sheep  before  wolves,  without  ma^ng  any 
resistance,  whatever  advantage  there  was  on 
their  side*. 

Of  what  moment  religions  sentiments  are  in 
war,  has  been  shown  under  the  article  of  re- 
ligion.  I  shall  only  add,  in  this  place,  that  the 
knights  errant,  who  did  such  excellent  service 
in  the  war  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  had 
their  valour,  no  doubt,  greatly  inflamed  by 
watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of 
receiving  knighthood;  and  that  the  soldiers 
will  be  more  easily  kept  in  good  discipline 
when  notions  of  religion  attach  them  to  their 
general  and  their  cause,  especially  if  their  re- 
ligion 

•  Colden*s  History  oflhe  five  Nations,  p.  3. 
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ligion  oblige  them  to  great  strictness  and  seve- 
rity of  manners  in  private  life-  The  supersti- 
tious regard  which  the  Romans  had  for  the 
authority  of  their  generals  was  extreme.  Seve- 
ral times  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
cimated by  them ;  whereas  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  more  than  once  crucified  their  gene- 
rals. It  was  the  excellent  discipline  which 
the  seriousness  of  the  parliamentary  army  in 
this  country  inured  them  to,  that  gave  them 
so  great  an  advantage  over  the  king's  troops, 
whose  dissoluteness  of  morals  as  men  greatly 
relaxed  their  discipline  as  soldiers. 

Violent  personal  hatred  has  always  produc- 
ed the  greatest,  and  most  dreadful  effects  in 
war.  This  principle  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
savageness  with  which  civil  wars  are  often 
conducted.  Resentment  is  inflamed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nearness  of  the  cause,  and  the 
frequency  of  impressions  from  it.  For  this 
reason  but  little  hatred  is  excited  against  a 
public  and  distant  enemy,  and  therefore  those 
wars  are  conducted  with  more  generosity  and 
humanity.  But  civil  and  religious  parties 
have  this  in  cammon,  that  their  antipathy  to 
one  another  is  always  the  greater,  the  more 
things  there  are  in  which  they  agree.     For 

3  B  b  this 
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this  makes  the  contrast  of  the  few  things  ii\ 
which  they  diflFer,  the  more  sensible  and  sitrik- 
ipg.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  eflfects  of 
this  animosity  is  mentioned  by  Vohaire:  i\ 
CavaHer  commanded  a  regiment  of  French 
refugees  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  where  they 
met  with  another  French  regiment  in  the  oppo- 
site army;  as  soon  as  they  saw  one  another 
they  began  a  bloody  fight  with  their  bayonets, 
\yithout  firing  a  single  musquet,  and  there  were 
not  above  three  hundred  men  left  alive  out 
of  the  two  regiments.  Ciyil  wars  are  also  pe- 
culiarly bloody,  because  less  quarter  is  ex- 
pected in  them.  All  prisoners  are  sure  to  be 
treated  as  rebels;  whereas  in  open  wars,  at  least 
in  modem  times,  ^U  prispners  ar^  mutually 
exchanged. 

Factions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil 
wars  take  their  rise  from  very  different  sour- 
ces. Their  real  causes  are  interest  or  affe^tioiiy 
though  these  are  seldom  avowed;  principle  be- 
ing the  pretence  in  almost  all  cases.  The 
factions  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  were  a 
struggle  for  power  between  the  two  orders  of 
the  state;  and  they  were  a  great  means  of  con- 
tributing to  its  aggrandizement.  For  the  se- 
pate  had  no  method  of  silencing  the  clamours 

4»b  of 
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of  the  common  people  but  by  leading  them 
out  to  war,  which  was  a  bait  that  was  almost 
always  sure  to  take  with  them. 

Affection  divided  England  between-  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  also  Scot- 
land between  Bruce  and  BalioL  But  this  af- 
fection, as  Hume  well  observes,  is  only  in  the 
lower  people,  who  see  not  the  princes.  The 
great  partisans  are  led  by  interest  chiefly. 
The^  see  the  weakness  of  princes  and  despise 
them.  These  motives,  however,  for  entering 
into  factions,  different  as  they  may  be  in  their 
own  nature,  easily  introduce  one  another. 
The  attachment  of  a  court  party  to  the  mon- 
arch naturally  becomes  attachment  to  monar- 
chy, and  vice  versa. 

Factions  subsist  long  after  the  original  mo- 
tives have  ceased  to  actuate  both  parties.  The 
real  difference  between  the  Guelf,  and  the 
Ghibeline  factions  was  long  over  in  Italy  be- 
before  the  factions  themselves  were  extinct. 

Factions  are  observed  to  rise  more  easily 
and  propagate  faster  in  free  governments, 
where  they  always  affect  the  legislature  itself. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  people  have  more  in-^ 
fluence  in  free  governments,  and  are  there- 
fore 
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fore  more  jealous  of  the  conduct  of  their  go- 
ternors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  number  of 
factions  are  probably  owing  to  personal  or  lo- 
cal reasons.  All  the  factions  in  despotic  states 
are  necesarily  personal,  as  the  people  are  sure 
to  be  governed  in  the  very  same  manner, 
whoever  be  their  prince.  In  several  of  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  soldiers  fought 
more  for  their  commander  than  for  the  cause. 
Such  wars  are  generally  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  commander.  In  more  modern 
times  and  even  in  freer  governments,  we  find 
that  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the 
Fregosi  and  Adomi  of  Genoa,  the  Colonesi 
and  Orsini  at  modern  Rome,  were  all  chiefly 
personal  factions. 

From  whatever  cause  factions  arise,  their 
effects  are  often  lasting  and  dreadful.  The 
tribes  Pollia  and  Papiria  always  voted  on  op- 
posite sides  for  near  three  hundred  years.  The 
Frasini  and  Veneti  (founded  on  the  difference 
of  colour  in  the  livery  of  the  combatants  at 
the  public  games)  never  ceased  their  animo- 
sities till  they  had  nearly  ruined  the  Greek 
empire.  In  the  year  1327,  most  of  the  great 
bpusps  in  Ireland  were  divided  one  against  an- 
other i 
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Other ;  the  Giraldines,  the  Butlers,  and  Bre-^ 
minghams  on  one  side,  and  the  Bourcs,  and 
Poers  on  the  other.  The  ground  of  the  quar- 
rel wis  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold 
Poer  had  called  the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer. 
This  quarrel  was  prosecuted  with  such  ma- 
lice, that  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword. 

But  never  was  a  state  so  unfortunate  with 
respect  to  factions  as  the  Greek  empire.  The 
several  parties  at  Constantinople,  whenever 
they  invited  the  Turks  to  come  and  assist 
them,  always  stipulated,  that  they  should  take 
into  captivity  all  they  should  meet  with  of  the 
opposite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion  which 
gave  the  chief  stimulus  to  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity. No  people  had  ever  a  greater  aver- 
sion to  heretics  than  the  Greeks.  Several  of 
their  lawful  emperors  were  perfectly  odious 
on  that  account;  and  the  imperial  family  itself 
was  often  divided  in  their  sentiments.  Thus 
when  Justinian  persecuted  those  who  did  not 
favour  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  empress 
opposed  it. 

It  is  observed  that  nations  which  have  ar- 
rived at  great  power,  and  extensive  empire, 
by  slow  degrees,  have  not  often  fallen,  but  by 
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the  same  slow  degrees;  whereas  conquests 
made  with  rapidity,  have  generally  been  lost 
as  quickly  as  they  were  gained.  Thus  the 
Theban  power  was  bom  and  died  with  one 
man,  Epaminondas;  and  the  Macedonian 
power  with  two  men,  Philip  and  Alexander— 
Whereas  the  Roman  empire,  which  required 
seven  hundred  years  to  estabUsh  it,  required 
as  many  to  destroy  it.  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptions  to  this  observation.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  it,  it  seems  to  be  owing  to 
this,  that  when  conquests  are  made  gradually, 
the  conquerors  have  time  to  fall  upon  the  best 
methods  of  securing  them,  and  also  because, 
before  the  last  conquests  are  made,  the  people 
who  were  first  conquered,  consider  themselves 
as  the  conquerors  of  the  rest,  being  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  those  who  subdued 
them.  Whereas  when  large  conquests  are 
made  at  once,  the  empire  becomes  unwieldy  by 
its  own  greatness,  the  conquerors  do  not  im- 
mediately hit  upon  the  best  methods  of  secu- 
ring their  conquests ;  and  all  the  conquered 
states,  seeing  themselves  at  once  in  the  same 
situation,  perceiving  their  interest  to  be  the 
same,  and  at  the  same  time,  perceiving  their 
own  strength,  and  the  comparative  weakness 

•f 
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of  their  conquerors,  easily  join  to  assert 
their  liberty. 

In  the  rude  and  ferocious  state  of  mankind 
in  former  ages,  some  nations  enriched  them- 
selves by  conquering  others ;  as  by  this  means 
they  came  at  once  into  the  possession  of  all 
their  stock  of  wealth,  and  made  slaves  of  their 
persons.  But  with  less  labour,  and  far  less 
risk,  though  with  a  little  more  patience,  they 
might  have  got  richer  at  home,  without  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  and  watching  so  many 
slaves  There  was,  however,  a  present  ad- 
vantage in  the  system,  when  it  was  success- 
ful, and  it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to 
have  at  their  mercy  other  great  and  distant 
nations. 

This  last  advantage,  if  it  be  any,  is  still 
gained  by  foreign  conquests,  but  perhaps 
hardly  any  other.  As  the  humanity  of  mo- 
dern manners  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered country  in  the  possession  of  their  pri- 
vate property,  the  only  advantage  that  can 
apcrue  from  conquering  a  nation  is  the  direc- 
tion of  its  force,.for  the  purpose  of  other  con- 
quests, the  appropriation  of  its  taxes,  and  the 
controul  of  its  commerce.  As  the  taxes  will 
seldom  do  much  more  than  defray  the  exr 

penscs 
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penses  of  government,  the  direction  of  its  com- 
merce is  now  considered  as  the  chief  article  of 
emohiment.  But  when  the  expense  of  con- 
quering and  keeping  such  distant  countries  is 
taken  into  the  account,  the  greater  cheapness 
of  the  commodities  of  such  countries  and  the 
monopoly  of  their  commerce  will  go  but  a  lit- 
tle way  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  nation  must  be  strong- 
er by  the  addition  of  the  power  of  foreign  do- 
minions.    But  in  proportion  as  any  nation  be- 
comes powerful,  it  excites  the  jealousy  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  has  much  more  powerful 
enemies  to  contend  with;  and  if  the  liberty  of 
commerce  can  be  obtained  (which  does  not 
seem  to  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world)  and  the  stock  of  a  nation  con- 
sequently increase,  without  the  expense  of 
conquering  and  keeping  foreign  dominions, 
that  great  surplus  of  wealth  will  purchase 
more  assistance  in  war  than  could  in  general 
be  furnished  by  any  conquered  nation  or  colo- 
ny ;  and  it  might  be  better  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-defence^  which  is  the  only  justifia- 
ble use  of  arms.     Had  England  nothing  to  do 
with  the  East  or  West  Indies,  America,  or 
Gibraltar,    it   would  have    fewer  wars,   and 

would 
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would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  wealthy  (as 
its  industry  would,  by  one  means  or  other, 
find  a  market),  and  if  it  was  invaded,  would 
have  much  greater  resources  for  defending 
itself.  Also,  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  other  nations  in 
order  to  support  a  common  army  or  navy,  it 
would  find  greater  resouixes  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  for  others. 

No  war  is  justifiable  except  that  which  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a  state,  that 
is  a  defensive  war.  Motives  of  honour  and 
dignity  are  never  sufficient.  Good  conduct 
and  generosity  alone  can  assert  the  true  hon- 
our of  men  and  of  nations.  And  it  no  more  be- 
comes a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and 
good  man,  to  revenge  a  mere  affront.  If 
motives  of  honour  and  dignity  be  attended  to 
by  statesmen,  they  will  involve  nations  in  as 
many  foolish  and  destructive  quarrels  as  the 
same  notions  involve  those  individuals  in  who 
are  addicted  to  duelling. 

The  object  of  war  is  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  at  least  of  his  power,  so  as  to  disable 
him  from  doing  that  mischief  to  prevent 
which  the  war  was  engaged  in.      But  every 

method 
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method  of*  distressing  an  enemy  is  not  deemed 
honourable  or  right.  A  regard  to  public 
opinion,  therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ravages 
of  war;  because  it  is  for  the  common  interest 
of  mankind  that  they  should  be  observed.  As 
the  world  advances  in  civilization,  and  national 
animosity  abates,  war  becomes  less  distressing 
to  peaceable  individuals  who  do  not  bear  arms. 
It  would  not  be  extended  much  more  if,  in 
time  of  war,  commerce  was  permitted  to  pass 
free,  so  that  no  privateers  should  be  allowed, 
and  only  ships  of  war  by  sea,  and  fortresses 
on  land,  should  be  exposed  to  danger.  Next 
to  having  no  wars  at  all,  this  rule  would  be 
the  greatest  common  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  barbarous  And  absurd  cus- 
toms which  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  war 
joined  to  ancient  superstition,  is  the  modem 
duellings  which  is  so  fashionable  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  for  it  is  hardly  known  elsewhere, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  continuance  of  an 
iffect  after  the  cause  hath  ceased  to  operate. 
Nobody  at  this  day  imagines  that  single  com- 
bat is  a  proper  appeal  to  God^  or  that  he  who 
is  in  the  right  has  any  advantage  in  the  com- 
bat over  him  that  is  in  the  wrong ;  yet  a  man 

thinking 
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thinking  himself  innocent  and  injured,  and 
perhaps  having  a  wife  and  family,  will  volun- 
tarily expose  his  life  to  an  equal  risk  with 
that  of  a  man  whom  he  despises  as  a  nui- 
sance to  society,  because  he  has  been  insult- 
ed by  him.  Gopd  sense  will  surely  teach  the 
world  at  last,  that  insolence  is  best  answered 
by  contempt,  and  real  injuries  best  redressed 
by  public  justice.  The  man  who  hath  offend- 
ed against  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  will 
find  a  sufficient  punishment  in  the  neglect  and 
disgrace  which  his  behaviour  will  naturally 
bring  upon  him. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE  LXIV. 

The  Expenses  of  Government      How  moderate 
Taxes  operate.      Exorbitant  Taxes.      Taxes 
upon  Possessions  or  Consumptions.     Tbeir  dif- 
ferent Advantages  and  Disadvantages.      A 
Poll-tax^  in  what  Circumstances  most  toler* 
able.     By  whom  a   Tax  upon  Consumptions 
should  be  paid.     Customs.     Manufactures  no 
proper  Subject  of  Taxation.      Land  Taxes* 
The  French  Taille.       Taxes  on  Luxuries  or 
Necessaries;    on  Importation.     Farmers  of 
Taxes* 

An  historian  should  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  expenses  of 
government  are  defrayed.  For  very  much 
of  the  public  happiness  and  tranquillity  de* 
pends  upon  it,  and  many  governments  have 
been  ruined  by  wrong  methods  of  doing  it. 
Either  the  taxes  have  been  too  great,  have  been 
laid  upon  improper  things,  or  have  been  col- 
lected in  an  improper  manner.  And  innume- 
rable events  show  that  the  minutest  things  of 
this  nature  are  of  great  importance. 

Moderate 
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Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  constant  spux* 
and  obligation  to  labour,  and  thereby  greatly 
contribute  to  the  flourishing  state  ©f  A  people, 
particularly  if  they  be  laid  on  gradually. 
Then,  the  only  consequence  of  taxes  is,  that 
the  poor  increase  their  industry,  perform  more 
work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agree- 
able to  what  is  constantly  observed,  that  in 
years  of  scarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  the  poor 
labour  more,  and  live  better,  than  in  years  of 
plenty.  Any  other  disadvantage  which  is  an 
equal  spur  to  labour  hath  the  like  effect- 
Tyre,  Athens,  Cartrage,  Rhodes,  Genoa, 
Venice,. and  Holland,  all  laboured  under  great 
natural  disadvantages.  It  seems  more  reason- 
able to  ascribe  the  indolence  of  mankind  in 
hot  countries,  to  the  general  goodness  of  the 
soil  in  those  countries,  which,  without  labour 
supplies  them  with  the  few  things  which  are 
necessary  to  their  subsistence,  than  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  For  wherever  people  can 
live  without  labour  they  are  eqtially  idle*  No 
nation  under  the  sun  can  be  more  indolent 
than  the  Irish  have  been,  or  than  many  of 
them  are  to  this  day;  and  sir  William  Tem- 
ple attributes  it  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil  in 
VOL.  n.  c  c  Ireland; 
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Ireland;  as  he  ascribes  the  riches  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  badness  of  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  exorbitant  taxes,  like 
extreme  necessity,  destroy  industry,  by  engen- 
dering despair,  and  even  before  they  reach 
that  pitch  they  raise  the  price  of  labour  and 
manufactures  in  commodities  of  all  kinds.  But 
a  free  state,  in  which  there  is  every  encou- 
ragement to  industry,  will  better  bear  heavy 
taxes  than  a  despotic  government.  How 
would  the  Turks  bear  the  taxes  which  the 
Dutch  pay  ?  In  England  merchants  in  fact  lend 
great  sums  to  the  state  on  the  importation  of 
their  goods.  Who  would  venture  to  do  this 
in  Turkey? 

Taxes  may  be  laid  either  upon  what  is  poSr 
jSessedy  or  upon  what  is  consumed.  Taxes  upon 
^possessions  are-  levied  with  little  expense,  but 
they  have  this  disadvantage,  that  they  require 
that  every  man's  property  be  known.  If  the 
owners  regulated  it  themselves,  they  would 
do  it  falsely  ;  and  if  it  was  done  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open 
to  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  were  unjust  to  tax  a  person 
according  to  his  property.  It  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  his  superfluity y  or  what  he  can  spare 

from 
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from  the  expenses  which  his  station  of  life 
necessiriljr  obliges  him  to* 

Thp  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  so  easily 
ascertained  as  that  of  a  polUax,  and  therefore 
in  irbitrary  govemmfents  recourse  is  often  had 
to  it.  But  in  order  to  render  it,  in  any  tolera- 
able  degree  equal,  and  if  the  amount  be  great, 
supportable,  the  people  must  be  classed,  and 
their  circumstances  known. 

Taxes  on  consumption  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  eligible,  because  in  this  case  no  man 
pays  more  than  he  chooses ;  and  the  conveni- 
ences he  efijoys  are  an  equivalent  for  what 
he  pays.  Taxes  of  this  kind  regulate  and 
check  themselves;  For  the  increase  of  the 
imposition  is  not  always  found  to  be  an 
increase  of  the  revenue,  since  the  dearness  of 
a  commodity  lessens  the  consumption.  In  tTiis 
case  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  seller 
pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of  the 
expense,  becau:se  he  makes  that  addition  to  the 
price  of  his  goods,  and  with  the  buyer,  par- 
ticularly after  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
imposition,  it  is  confounded  with  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  and  considered  as  part  of  it. 
Besides,  if  the  buyer  pay  the  tax,  he  is  liable  to 
be  searched,  which  would  bfe  intolerable  in  a 

free 
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free  state.  This  method,  however,  only  deceives 
the  people,  making  them  ignorant  of  what  they 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  government.  As 
the  price  of  living  is  increased  by  all  taxes  on 
consumption,  men  must  have  more  for  their 
labour,  and  consequently  their  manufactures 
will  come  dearer  to  a  foreign  market. 

Sir  James  Stuart  supposes*,  that  the  best 
possible  tax  would  be  upon  the  sale  of  every 
commodity.  But  this  would  be  a  check  on 
the  transferring  of  property,  which,  in  a  com- 
mercial state,  ought  to  be  made  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible ;  so  that  it  seems  better  to  have  respect 
either  to  the  possession,  or  the  consumption,  of 
commodities,  in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  inspect- 
ed in  a  free  state  the  better.  This  makes  the 
excise  laws  severely  felt  in  England.  When 
duties  are  paid  upon  importation  only,  it  is 
much  the  easiest  for  the  country.  With  us, 
these  taxes  are  called  customs^  and,  as  they 
are  levied,  are  the  most  injudicious  of  all  our 
taxes.  They  are  a  great  temptation  to  smug- 
gling, and  frauds  of  all  kinds.  The  state 
never  receives  what  it  ought;  and  yet  the  fair 

*  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  593. 
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trader,  besides  infinite  trouble  and  vexation, 
pays  more  in  fees  to  expedite  his  business,  than 
the  state  requires,. 

If  the  weahh  and  strength  of  a  nation  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  its  manufactures^  it  is  im- 
politic to  subject  them  to  any  tax.  It  ought  to 
be  laid  upon  the  property  acquired  by  them ; 
because  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  itself  dis- 
courages industry  and  prevents  the  acqusition 
of  that  wealth  which  alone  can  pay  the  tax. 
If  the  tax  be  laid  on  any  instrument  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture,  the  manufacturer  will 
be  embarrassed  in  his  art,  and  be  reduced  to 
inconvenient  methods  of  avoiding  it.  And,  in . 
general,  if  he  cannot  go  to  work  without  think- 
ing of  the  tax,  and  knowing  that  he  pays  it  as 
a  manufacturer^  he  will  often  choose  to  avoid  a 
present  certain  loss  by  abandoning  the  prospect 
of  great  future  gain.  Whereas,  when  proper- 
ty; acquired  by  manufactures  as  well  as 
in  any  other  way,  is  taxed,  the  grievance  is 
remote,  and  he  knows  that  if  ever  he  be 
subject  to  pay,  he  will  be  proportionably  able 
to  do  it. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  any  coun- 
try would  best  support  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment by  laying  all  taxes  on  some  one  visible 

objecti 
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object,  as  land,  or  land  and  houses.  The  tax 
could  not  then  be  evaded,  and  though  it  mi^ht 
seem  to  affect  only  one  object,  it  might  in  re- 
ality affect  every  article  of  consumption,  be- 
cause they  would  all,  in  some  way  or  other, 
depend  upon  it.  If  the  land  alone  be  taxed, 
it  must  proportionably  raise  the  price  o^  every 
produce  of  the  soil,  as  corn,  cattle,  materials 
for  manufactures,  &cc.  and  consequently  of 
labour  in  general;  because  the  labourer  m^st 
be  fed  and  clothed  from  the  produce  of  the 
ground;  and  the  proprietor  and  fanner,  by 
raising  the  price  of  their  commodity  in  pro- 
portion, would  feel  no  particular  burthen.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  tax  would 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consumer^  who 
would,  of  course,  be  the  most  able  to  pay, 
and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 

If  all  the  taxes  were  laid  on  houses,  or  ha- 
bitations of  any  kind,  it  would  not  be  very 
difhcult  to  make  it  affect  all  the  inhabitants 
according  to  their  property,  because  all  per- 
sons must  have  houses,  and  in  general  would 
have  them  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes. 
If  a  few  persons  should  content  themselves 
with  living  in  a  disreputable  manner,  in  order 
to  avoid  ,the  tax,  the  loss  to  the  state  would 

not 
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not  be  very  great.  They  must  at  least  eat, 
drink,  and  be  clothed,  and  the  price  of  those 
necessaries  will  be  raised  by  every  possibly 
mode  of  taxation. 

To  raise  all  taxes  upon  the  land^  or  rather 
,the  nett  produce  of  it,  after  the  expenses  of 
culture  are  deducted,  is  the  great  maxim  of 
the  French  economists.     They  Say  that  the 
nett  produce  is  the  only  real  wealth  that  is 
annually  reproduced,  and  that  the  only  possi- 
ble way  of  taxing  this,  in  any  regular  propor- 
tion, is  to  levy  the  tax  directly  upon  the  pro* 
duce.     But  the  produce  of  land  is  so  various, 
that  this  would  make  a  very  complex  system, 
if  it  was  made  to  aflFect  all  who  should  use  the 
produce,  and  if  any  regard  was  paid  to  its 
being  a  necessary,  or  a  superfluity ;  so  that  it 
will  be  found  more  expedient  to  lay  the  tax 
upon  the  property  of  which  a  man  is  possess- 
ed.   And  perhaps  the  only  practicable  method 
of  doing  this  is,  to  tax  his  expenditure^  always 
laying  the  greatest  burthen  on  articles  that  are 
least  necessary.     As  to  the  wealth  which  per- 
sons hoard,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  come 
at  it  without  great  oppression;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  .whatever  is  hoarded  by  one 
generation,  will  be  dissipated  in  the  next. 

c  c  4  All 
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All  thfe  taxes  in  China  are  laid  upon  the 
land.  Nothing  is  demanded  of  the  artisans 
or  merchants.* 

All  taxes  should  affect  men  in  proportion 
to  their  property^  and  not  their  ranh^  because 
it  is  their  property  only  that  enables  them  to 
pay  taxes.  To  exempt  certain  classes  of  men, 
evidently  more  able  to  pay  the  tax  than  those 
who  do  pay  it,  fixes  a  mark  of  ignominy  on 
those  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  constant 
feeling  of  their  degradation,  and  excites  envy 
towards  their  superiors,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  good, 

In  England  the  nobility  and  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  have  some  personal 
privileges,  but  the*  taxes  affect  them  as  much 
as  others.  They  have,  indeed,  the  privilege 
of  being  exempt  from  the  postage  of  letters; 
but  it  is  on  the  idea  of  their  correspondence 
having  for  its  object  the  concerns  of  the 
public.  If  the  members  of  parliament  should 
venture  to  exempt  themselves  from  any  con- 
siderable tax,  the  country  at  large  would  not 
bear  it. 

Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  taille  in  France.     It  was  levied 

f  Memoires  sur  les  Cbinois>  vol.  iv.  p.  305. 
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directly  upon  men  who,  having  nothing  but 
their  wages  for  their  subsistence,  without  pro- 
perty, and  without  furniture,  beyond  their 
necessary  utensils,  could  not  even  by  violence 
itself  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  collector 
(who  was  himself  constrained  to  undertake  to 
levy  the  tax)  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  four 
persons  in  the  district,  whose  proportion  of 
the  taille  was  the  greatest,  to  fill  up  all  defi- 
ciencies. Though  they  might  already  have 
discharged  their  own  share  of  the  tax,  they 
were  compelled,  by  the  sale  of  their  effects, 
or  even  by  imprisonment,  to  expiate  the  negli- 
gence of  the  collector,  or  the  poverty  of  their 
countrymen.* 

The  ease  of  the  country  has  been  too  little 
the  object  of  those  who  have  imposed  taxes. 
They  have  not  studied  in  what  manner  to 
proportion  the  burden  of  them  to  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  bear  it,  but  have  only  endea- 
voured to  get  as  much  as  they  could  without 
exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  such 
a  clamour  as  would  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  their  places.  They  have,  there- 
fore, too  often  spared  the  rich,  whose  union 
was  easy  and  formidable,  and  have  oppressed 

t  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  126. 

the 
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the  poor,  who  were  too  numerous,  and  too 
much  dispersedi  to  unite  in  great  bodies,  and 
whose  complaints  the  prince  seldom  hears 
of. 

When  great  numbers  of  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  a  country,  and  are 
of  course  interested  in  the  continu?ince  of  its 
burdens,  the  most  upright  ministers  will  find 
it  difficult  to  afford  it  any  relief.  This  was 
fully  experienced  by  Mn  Tui^t.  All  the 
indirect  grants  of  former  ministers  were  con- 
sidered as  so  many  rights^  and  many  had  trans- 
ferred them  as  real  property.  The  united 
claims  of  these  persons,  and  intrigues,  over- 
powered that  great  man.* 

It  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries,  be- 
cause this  will  not  tend  to  raise  the  price  of 
:necessaries,  and  therefore  will  only  affect 
those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay.  But  still, 
since  many  will  be  less  able  to  pay  the  poor, 
whose  labour  supplied  their  luxury,  these 
must  lose  their  employment,  or  at  least  change 
it  for  one  that  may  be  less  advantageous  to 
them. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  all  commercial  states,  that 
taxes  be  laid  so  as  to  favour  the  exports  as 

•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  189. 
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much  as  possible,  and  to  lay  the  chief  burden 
upon  what  is  imparted.  This  encourages  an 
application  to  hon^e-^manufactures,  and  navi- 
gatioUr  Taxes  upon  foreign  commodities 
oblige  a  people  to  apply  to  them  themselves. 
This  has  been  the  happy  effect  of  many  taxes 
upon  foreign  manufactures  in  England,  par- 
ticularly upon  German  and  Flemish  linens ; 
and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has  increased 
the  sale  of  rum,  and  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  southern  colonies.  But  it  should 
be  considered  that  this  is  taxing  the  whole 
community  for  the  advantage  of  a  part  of  it; 
and  unless  that  part  be  necessary  to  the  whole, 
their  benefit  may  be  purchased  at  too  great  a 
price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  West 
India  commodities,  in  the  price  that  individu- 
als pay  for  them  to  the  planters,  than  they 
would  do  if  the  importation  of  them  was  free 
to  all  the  world,  it  had  been  better  for  the 
country  at  large  if  no  such  colonies  had  been 
known,  except  they  should  in  some  other  man- 
ner add  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  expense  of  one  war  on  their 
account  will  much  more  than  overbalance  any 
advantage  of  that  kind. 

Taxes 
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Taxes  are  raised  with  the  least  trouble  to 
the  government  by  means  oi  farmers^  who 
advance  the  money  as  it  is  wanted.     But  as 
the  farmers  must  necessarily  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  more  than  barely  refunding 
themselves,  and  certainly  will  not  do  less,  it 
is  generally  the  most  expensive  method  in  the 
end,  and  soonest  exhausts  the  people.     Be- 
sides, it  is  always  an  odious  method  of  taxa- 
tion.    The  people  cannot  with  any  patience 
see  the  farmers  growing  rich  at  their  expense. 
The  establishment  of  farmers  of  the   taxes 
was  a  great  hurt  to  Rome.    In  a  d^potic  state, 
where  the  taxes  are  paid  to  the  king's  officers, 
the  people  are  infinitely  more  happy ;  witness 
Persia  and  China.     The  great  abuses  which 
arose  from  the  system  of  taxation  in  France 
came  not  from  the  number,  or  the  weight,  of 
the  taxes,  but  from  the  expensive,  unequal, 
arbitrary,    and   intricate   method  of  levying 
them;  by  which  industry  was  discouraged,  and 
agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and  slavish 
employment. 

In  France,  says  Sir  James  Stewart,*  the 
collection  of  taxes  cost  the  state  no  less  than 


•  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 
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ten  per  cent,  whereas  in  England  the  expense 
of  collecting  the  excise,  administered  by  com* 
missioners,  who  act  for  the  public,  and  not 
by  farmers  who  act  for  themselves,  does  not 
cost  more  than  five  pounds,  twelve  shillings, 
and  sixpence  in  the  hundred. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE  LXV. 

Of  National  Debts.     Origin  of  tbem.     Want 
of  Credit  in  ancient  States^  and  in  some  Coun- 
tries at  present.     Advantages  and  Disadvan- 
tages  of  National  Debts.     Great  Danger 
from  tbem.     Sinking  Funds. 

To  augment  the  national  supplies  upon  any 
particular  emergency  beyond  their  annual  pro- 
duce, it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  states 
to  anticipate  their  revenues,  by  borrowing 
sums  of  money  onthe  credit  of  them.  This 
paper  credit^  as  it  is  called  (from  the  circula- 
tion of  the  government  securities  upon  paper^ 
borrowed  from  the  practice  of  merchants)  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Florence,  in  the 
year  1324,  and  to  have  been  brought  into 
France  from  Italy  after  it  had  been  suppressed 
by  Henry  IV. 

Sir  James  Stewart  gives  the  following  more 
particular  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  national  debts.*  The  Jews,  banished  from 
France  on  account  of  their  extortion  in  the 

*  Political  Econonif,  vol.  i.  p.  tis^. 
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holy  wars,  fled  into  Lombardy,  and  there  in- 
vented the  use  of  bills  of  exchange^  in  order  to 
draw  their  riches  from  countries  to  which 
they  durst  not  resort  to  bring  them  off.  Thus 
bills,  and  promissory  notes,  in  various  forms, 
came  to  be  used  by  all  persons,  and  even  by 
kings. 

At  first  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and 
principalities,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney ;  acting  upon  the  principle  of  private  cre- 
dit, before  government  acquired  that  stability 
which  is  necessary  to  establish  a  firm  confi- 
dence, The  second  step  was  to  raise  money 
upon  branches  of  the  taxes  assigned  to  the 
lender.  !Qut  this  method  was  attended  with 
great  abuse  and  oppression,  and  at  length 
public  credit  assumed  its  present  form.  Mo- 
ney was  borrowed  upon  determinate  or  per- 
petual annuities,  a  fund  was  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  refunding  of  the  capital  was 
in  many  cases  left  in  the  option  of  govern- 
ment, but  was  never  to  be  demandable  by  the 
creditor.  Francis  I.  was  the  first  who  con- 
tracted a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  interest 
upon  the  town-house  of  Paris,  at  about  eight 
per  cent,  when  legal  interest  in  England  at 

the 
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the  same  time  was  ten  per  cent.*  Voltaire 
says,  that  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  debt  of  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  sterling. 

This  custom  of  contracting  national  debts 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  antiquity^ 
in  which  almost  all  states  made  provision  of  a 
public  treasure  in  time  of  peace  against  the 
necessities  of  war;  for  want  of  which  war  is 
now  attended  with  the  increase  of  taxes,  and 
the  decay  of  commerce.  But  then  the  an- 
cients had  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  use 
of  expedients  which  nothing  but  the  far  greater 
security  of  property,  and  greater  fidelity  and 
honour,  both  in  individuals,  and  in  public  and 
private  societies,  than  they  ever  knew,  could 
make  practicable.  They  either  could  not  have 
borrowed  at  all,  or  upon  such  interest,  that 
the  remedy  would  have  instantly  been  intoler- 
able. Whereas  with  us,  though  the  future 
evils  of  borrowing  may  be  great,  they  come 
on  gradually  and  imperceptibly^  so  long  as 
the  interest  of  the  borrowed  money  can  be 
paid  without  much  difficulty. 

Credit  was  so  low  in  France,  and  Interest 
so  high,  that  seven  millions  borrowed  by  the 
late  king  became  a  debt  of  thirty-two  millions 

•  Stcwiirt's  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  Sff. 

to 
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to  the  state.*  While  the  king  of  France  paid 
exorbitant  interest  for  the  money  advanced, 
him,  and  Maximilian  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Moneyless^  the  Venetians  raised  whatever 
sums  they  pleased  at  the  moderate  premium 
of  five  per  cent'.t 

It  seems  not  very  difficult  briefly  to  point 
out  the  principal  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  these  national  debts.  The  capital 
advantage  of  them  is,  that  they  afford  relief 
in  great  emergencies,  and  may  thereby  give 
a  greater  permanency  to  states,  which  in  for- 
mer times,  for  want  of  such  great  occasional 
resources,  were  liable  to  be  overturned  with- 
out remedy.  And  if  the  taxes  necessary  to 
pay  the  interest  of  these  debts  be  not  immode-* 
rate,  they  are,  as  was  observed  before,  of  no 
disservice  to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  represented  the  national  debt  as 
having  the  same  operation  with  the  addition 
of  so  much  capital  stock  to  the  nation,  en- 
couraging the  industry  of  it,  &c.  But  what- 
ever money  is  issued  in  the  form  of  paper  by 
the  government,  it  is  first  deposited  in  the 

*  Stewart's  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  472.. 
t  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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foriDvf  cash  by  the  individual.  The  man  who 
pays  the  tax  gives  up  so  much  of  his  property, 
so  that  it  ceases  to  be  productive  to  him,  and 
it  is  generally  expended  by  government  in 
^rmy  ^nd  navy  expenses,  revenue  of  officers, 
gratuities,  &c.  which  yield  no  return.  It  is 
like  a  inan  giving  his  son  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  expends  in  eating  and  drinking. 
The  money,  no  doubt,  is  employed,  and 
thereby  industry  is  encouraged;  but  it  is  only 
that  kind  of  industry  which  raises  the  price  of 
consumable  goods.  If  any  man,  or  any  na- 
tion, should  give  all  their  property  in  this 
manner,  they  would  certainly  be  impoverish- 
ed, though  those  to  whom  their  money  was 
transferred  would  be  gainers. 

Some  persons  have  paradoxically  maintain- 
ed that  there  can  be  no  inconvenience  what- 
ever attending  any  national  debt;  that  by  this 
ineans  the  price  of  every  thing  is  indeed  raised, 
but  that  this  aQiecting  all  persons  alike,  they 
will  be  as  well  able  to  pay  the  advanced  prices, 
as  they  wiere  the  lower  ones.  The  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning  may  perhaps  be  most  easily 
exposed  by  the  following  state  of  the  case. 

Let  us  suppose  a  society  to  consist  of  a  thou- 
sand lab9urers,  and  a  thousand  persons  just 

able 
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able  to  empl^  them.  If  this  society  be  loaded 
with  any  debt,  and  consequently  be  obliged 
to  pay  a  tax;  since  all  the  labourers  must  still 
subsist,  and  their  employers  can  give  them 
no  more  than  they  do,  some  of  these  must  be-, 
come  labourers  themselves,  so  that  the  price 
of  this  additional  labour  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  society  will  be 
exhausted  when  the  thousand,  who  first  em* 
ployed  the  labourers,  shall  be  all  brought  into 
the  same  state  with  them;  and  when  the  price 
of  their  labour  shall  be  limited  by  the  market 
to  which  it  i5  brought  The  tendency  of  a 
public  debt,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  in  a  country ;  and  to  a  certain 
degree  this  may  be  favourable,  by  promoting 
industry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extrei^ie,  the 
country  must  be  distressed. 

Sq  long  as  the  labourers  can  raise  the  price 
of  their  labour,  no  tax  can  hurt  tpem.  If,  for 
instance,  each  of  them  be  obliged  to  pay  one 
shilling  a  week,  and  their  wages  have  been 
twelve,  they  must  demand  thirteen  shillings; 
for  their  wages  must  be  sufficient  to  subsist 
them.  But  when  the  wages  they  must  ab- 
solutely have,  in  order  to  pay  aU  the  Remands 

upon 
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Upon  them,  cannot  be  given,  the  process  must 
cease* 

We  shall  always  deceive  ourselves  when 
we  imagine  that  the  case  of  a  country  is,  in 
this  respect,  at  all  different  from  that  of  an 
individual,  or  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter,  they 
will  not  hurt  the  former.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  a  state  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  its 
debts.  But  when  its  credit  is  exhausted,  it  will 
not  only  be  unable  to  contract  any  more  debts, 
but  may  not  have  it  in  its  power  even  to  pay 
the  interest  of  those  already  contracted  j  and 
in  that  case  it  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
to  all  the  inconveniencies  attending  the  nume* 
rous  insolvencies  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  its  own.  And  if  the  insolvency  of  one 
great  merchant,  or  banker,  produce  great 
distress  in  a  country,  how  dreadful  must  be 
the  consequence  attending  the  insolvency  of 
^uch  a  nation  ^s  England.  It  must  be  so  ex- 
tensive and  complicated)  as  no  politician  can 
pretend  to  describe  a  priori. 

The  inconvenience  of  such  a  debt  as  the 
English  have  now  contracted,  and  which  they 
rather  seem  disposed  to  increase  than  dimin- 
ish, is  great,  and  may  be  fatal.     If  foreigners 

should 
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should  beconie  possessors  of  the  greatest  share 
of  their  funds,  they  are  in  fact  tributary  to 
them,  and  the  difference  is  very  little  if  they 
be  Jiatives.  For  still  the  people  are  debtors 
to  another  body  than  themselves,  though  they 
may,  in  some  respects^  have  the  same  interest 
But  the  most  they  have  to  fear  from  the  accu-> 
mulation  of  the  national  debt  will  begin  to 
be  felt  when  the  interest  of  it  comes  to 
be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  defrayed  by 
the  taxes  which  the  country  is  able  to  raise; 
and  when,  consequently,  the  monied  people, 
notwithstanding  their  interest  in  keeping 
up  the  national  credit,  will  not  venture  to 
lend  any  more.  Then  one  of  these  two  con- 
sequences must  follow,  which  I  shall  introduce 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume.  "  When  the  new 
"  created  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  year 
"  are  not  subscribed  to,  and  raisfe  not  the  mo- 
"  ney  projected;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
"  nation  is  distressed  by  a  foreign  invasion, 
"  or  the  like,  and  the  money  is  lying  in  the 
"  exchequer,  to  discharge  the  interest  of  the 
"  old  debt;  the  money  must  eijfher  be  sei^d 
"  for  the  current  service,  and  the  debt  be  can- 
"  celled,  by  the  violation  of  all  national  cre- 
"  dit;  or,  for  want  of  that  money,  the  nation 

"  be  enslaved." 

What 
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What  the  English  have  most  to  fear  from 
the  accumulation  of  their  national  debt  is  not 
perhaps  a  sudden  bankruptcy,  but  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  taxes,  which 
discourage  industry,  and  make  it  difficult  to 
vend  their  manufactures  abroad.  The  private 
revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain, 
Dr.  Smith  says,*  is  at  present  as  much  in- 
cumbered in  time  of  peace,  and  their  ability 
to  accumulate  as  much  impaired,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  most  expensive 
war,  had  the  pernicious  system  of  funding 
never  been  adopted*  The  practice  of  fund- 
ing, he  says,  has  gradually  enfeebled  every 
state  which  has  adopted  it*  The  Italian  re- 
publics seem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and 
Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can 
pretend  to  an  independent  existence,  have 
both  been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain  seems  to 
have  learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian 
republics;  and  (its  taxes  being  probably  less 
judicious  than  theirs)  it  has  in  proportion  to 
its  natural  strength  been  still  more  enfeebled. 
The  debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old  standing. 
It  was  deeply  in  debt  before  the  end  of  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  528. 

sixteenth 
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sixteenth  century,  about  one  hundred  years 
before  England  owed  a  shilling.  France,  not* 
withstanding  its  natural  resources^  languishes 
under  an  oppressive  load  of  the  same  kind. 
The  repubUc  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as 
much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa 
or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  then,  he  adds,  that 
in  Great-Britain  alone  a  practice,  which  has 
either  brought  weakness  or  desolation  into 
every  other  country,  should  prove  altogether 
innocent? 

When  debts  have  been  contracted,  and  a 
fund  appointed  for  paying  the  interest  of  them, 
it  is  generally  contrived  to  be  so  ample,  as  ta 
do  something  more  than  this,  and  the  surplus 
is  made  a  fund  for  sinkings  or  paying  o£F,  the 
debt;  and  is  therefore  called  a  sinking  Jund. 
And  as  discharging  the  debt  discharges  the 
interest  of  the  debt  at  the  same  time,  it  neces* 
sarily  operates  in  the  manner  of  compound 
interest,  and  therefore  will  in  time  annihilate 
the  debt.  But  the  temptation  to  apply  this 
sinking  fund  to  other  purposes  is  so  gpreat, 
that  it  has  been  of  little  use  in  any  country* 

To  facilitate  the  payment  of  these  debts,  it 
is  customary  with  some  nations  to  borrow 
upon  lives,  viz.  either  to  give  the  lender  an. 

B  d  4  annuity 
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annuity  for  his  own  life,  or  an  annual  sum  to 
a  number  of  persons  to  expire  with  the  last  life. 
This  last  method  is  called  a  tontine.  Both 
these  methods  have  succeeded  better  in  France 
than  in  England. 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  makes  an  estimate  of 
what  taxes  these  kin^oms  may  be  supposed 
to  bear  in  the  following  manner.  People  who 
live  in  plenty^  as  in  England,  may  part  with 
a  tenth  of  their  income ;  but  so  poor  as  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  in  general  are,  a  twentieth 
to  them  would  be  as  much  as  a  tenth  to  the 
English.  By  which,  considering  the  number 
of  the  people,  and  fbeir  incomes,  computed 
at  a  medium,  he  puts  the  amount  of  all  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  three  kingdoms  annual- 
ly, at  eight  millions,  three  hundred  and  seven- 
s-five thousand  pounds. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  England  is 
able  to  bear  a  much  greater  burden  than  this, 
or  than  any  person,  even  the  most  sanguine 
among  them,  had  imagined  they  ever  could 
bear;  the  national  debt  at  present  being  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  millions,  the  interest 
of  which   is  millions.*      However, 

*  At  this  time  (\.D.  1803,)  the  national  debt  of  England  is 
about  ybwr  hundred  and  forty  mUlions. 

without 
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without  naming  any  paftkular  sum^  if  the 
national  debt  should  be  raised  so  high  that 
the  taxes  will  not  pay  the  interest  of  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government,  one  or  other  of  the  conse- 
quences above  mentioned  must  ensue.  And 
in  the  mean  time  manufactures  must  be  bur- 
dened, and  consequently  the  ability  to  pay 
taxes  must  be  diminished,  by  every  addition 
to  the  national  debt. 

Instead  of  paying  off  any  part  of  the  national 
debt,  some  think  it  would  be  better,  as  soon 
As  the  produce  of  any  tax  would  enable  the 
state  to  do  it,  to  take  off  some  of  the  other 
more  burdensome  taxes,  especially  such  as 
tend  to  check  manufactures,  and  thereby  to 
diminish  the  power  of  acquiring  wealth.  For 
If  the  country  grow  more  wealthy,  the  debt, 
though  nominally  the  same,  becomes  in  reality 
fess,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  to 
discharge  it  Thus  a  person  in  a  good  way 
of  trade  does  not  always  find  it  his  interest 
to  pay  his  debts,  because  he  can  employ  that 
surplus  by  which  he  could  discharge  them 
'  to  a  better  account.  For  it  is  possible  that 
with  an  hundred  pounds,  by  which  he  might 

haTc 
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have  diminished  his  debts,  he  may  acquire  a 
thousand. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  however,  that 

ministers  of  state  will  have  the  magnanimity^ 
or  the  judgment,  to  act  upon  this  plan.  Other- 
wise, by  adding  to  some  taxes,  as  those  on 
land  and  houses,  acquired  by  wealth,  and 
diminishing  those  on  manufactures,  by  which 
wealth  is  acquired,  a  nation  might  become  so 
wealthy,  as  that  its  debts  would  be  of  little 
consequence  to  it.  But  till  mankind  are  cured 
of  the  expensive  folly  of  going  to  war,  it  is  not 
even  desirable  that,  nations  should  have  any 
large  surplus  of  wealth  at  the  disposal  of  their 
governors;  as  it  would  be  sure  to  be  squan* 
dered  in  some  mischievous  project.  Wise 
nations,  therefore,  not  being  sure  of  asucces-* 
sion  of  wise  governors,  will  be  content  to-be 
just  able  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts,  as 
the  only  security  for  peace,  and  indeed  the 
only  guard  against  destruction. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE  LXVI. 

The  Historian  directed  to  attend  to  whatever 
contributes  to  the  Improvement  of  useful 
Science.  Changes  in  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 
The  Abbe  du  Bos's  Observation  on  the  Air  of 
Italy.  Changes  with  respect  to  the  Fertility 
of  sever cU  Countries;,  to  what  they  areowing,^ 
Rivers  which  have  changed  their  Course. 
Whatever  tends  to  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  Human  Nature  to  be  particularly  at* 
tended  to.  In  what  respect  History  may  assist 
us  to  correct  the  Errors  of  a  Theory  drawn 
from  Experience.  Of  National  Characters^ 
whether  depending  upon  Climate^  or  other. 
Causes.  Varieties  among  Mankind^  in  their 
moral  Sentiments j  in  the  Make  of  the  Human 
Body^  and  the  different  Diseases  to  which 
Men  have  been  Subject.  The  different  Vices 
which  have  prevailed  in  different  Ages.  An 
Attention  to  Language  recommended. 

I  HAVE  ribw  held  forth  to  your  view  the 
grand  objects  of  attention  to  every  wise  poli- 
tician, and  €very  sensible  reader  of  history; 

namely 
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Aamely,  those  things  which  tend  to  make  a 
nation  happy^  papulous^  and  secure^  together 
with  what  relates  to  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  further 
assistance,  to  point  out  the  principal  of  their 
mutual  connections  and  influences.  It  would 
be  endless  to  point  out  every  useful  object  of 
attention  to  a  reader  of  history,  as  there  is  no 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  which  history 
will  not  furnish  materials  for  illustrating  and 
extending. 

Modern  mechanics  have  been  improved  by 
an  acquaintance  with  what  the  ancients  had 
executed  in  that  way.  Natural  philosophy 
may  yet  receive  great  light  from  the  accounts 
which  many  historians  give  of  the  natural  his- 
tory ofdiflerent  countries.  The  principles  of 
astronomical  calculation  may  be  farther  ascer- 
tained, and  perfected,  by  means  of  the  history 
of  celestial  appearances,  such  as  eclipses  and 
comets.  And  hints  may  with  advantage  be 
taken,  from  the  accounts  of  diseases  men- 
tioned in  history,  to  improve  the  science  of 
medicine. 

Some  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  face  of  the  earth  justly  challenge  the  at- 
tention of  natural  philosophers,  particularly 

such 
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such  as  the  Abbe  du  Bos  has  made  his  obser- 
vations upoiu  He  is  of  opinion,  that  Italy  is 
warmer  at  present  than  it  was  in  the  times  of 
the  ancients;  a  remark  which  may  be  extended 
to  other  European  climates,  owing  probably 
to  the  lands  being  cleared  of  wood,  to  the 
marshes  being  drained,  and  the  country  better 
peopled  and  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  be 
colder  than  they  were  some  centuries  ago, 
and  seas  which  were  open  formerly  are  not 
navigable  now,  on  account  of  their  being  ob-» 
structed  by  ice. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that 
when  the  form  of  government  has  destroyed 
a  spirit  of  industry,  the  soil  itself  seems  to 
become  barren.  Who,  for  instance,  from 
seeing  the  present  state  of  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  some  parts  of  Greece,  Africa,  or 
Sicily,  would  ever  imagine  that  they  had  for- 
merly been  so  fruitful  as  all  history  demon- 
strates them  to  have  been?  Time  has  also, 
made  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  course 
x>f  many  great  rivers.  The  course  of  the 
Rhine  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  for-, 
merly.  The  river  Oxus  no  longer  runs  into 
the  Caspian  sea.     The  sea  has  in  many  places 

gained 
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gained  upon  the  land,  and  in  other  places 
towns  which  were  formerly  sea-ports  have 
now  no  advantage  of  that  kind,  the  sea  havn 
ing  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  them. 

The  hands  of  men  have  made  many  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Nile,  it  is  said,  once  lost  itself  in  the 
sands  of  Lybia,  and  the  laxartes,  which  for- 
merly  separated  the  barbarous  from  the  ci- 
vilized nations  of  Asia,  no  more  empties  itself 
into  any  sea.     Its  waters  have  been  divided 
and  dissipated  by  the  Tartars.     The  draining 
of  marshes,  the  clearing  of  woods,  and  the 
multitude  of  canals  in  many  countries,  make 
the  face  of  the  earth  assume  a  very  different 
appearance;  and  the  spirit  for  improvements 
of  all  kinds,  which  now  prevails  in  many  part^ 
of  the  world,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  produce 
farther  changes,  of  which  we  have  no  idea; 
and  the  consequences  of  those  changes  may 
be  what  those  who  make  them  may  least  of 
all  think  of. 

The  only  object  of  attention  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  point  out.  more  particularly,  is  tbe 
knowledge  of  human  nature^  which  may  be 
viewed  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  consider- 
able advantage  in  the  glass  of  history. 

Experience 
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Experience  and  self-examination  may  assist 
us  in  adjusting  the  general  theory  of  the 
human  mind.  But  it  is  in  history  alone  that 
we  can  gee  the  strength  of  its  powers,  the 
connection  of  its  principles,  and  the  variety  to 
which  individuals  of  the  species  are  subject, 
together  with  many  other  particulars,  equally 
curious  and  useful  to  be  known,  by  a  person 
who  is  desirous  thoroughly  to  understand  this 
very  important  and  interesting  subject. 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to  the 
strength  of  imagination,  and  the  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body,  if  he  formed  his 
judgment  from  facts  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  observation  only.  If  he  cannot  travel, 
he  must  read  oriental  history,  before  he  can 
be  a  competent  judge  of  it.  Among  the 
people  of  the  East,  even  convulsions  are  fre- 
quent at  the  bare  recital  of  a  story,  or  the 
delivery  of  a  piece  of  eloquence.  The  ut- 
most vehemence  in  action  is  quite  natural 
to  them.  They  express  their  sensations  by 
cries,  lifting  up  their  arras,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  their  whole  bodies.  And  gestures 
which  out-go  every  possible  natural  impulse, 
to  a  degree  which  with  us  would  pass  for 
ridiculous  and  mad,  are  not,  with  them,  ac- 
counted 
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counted  extravagant*  The  Mahometan  monks 
and  dervises  whirl  themselves  round  in  their 
ecstasies  with  inconceivable  rapidity:  they 
even  receive  their  sultans  with  these  convul- 
sions. Also  the  tenderness  of  the  orientals 
for  the  living  exceeds  our  benevolence,  and 
we  are  as  far  short  of  them  in  our  regards  to 
the  dead. 

In  this  age  of  reason  and  philosophy  we 
should  be  absolutely  ignorant  without  the  help 
of  history,  how  deplorably  the  best  faculties 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  sunk  and  fettered 
by  superstition.  The  minds  of  almost  all 
the  ancients  were  enslaved  by  it,  to  a  degree 
of  which  very  few  of  the  modems  have  any 
just  conception.  All  the  religion  of  the 
ancients,  that  of  the  learned  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans least  of  all  excepted,  was  supers tiuon 
of  the  most  absurd  kind. 

Some  species  of  superstition  rose  even  to  a 
great  heijjht  under  the  shelter  of  Christianity 
in  barbarous  ages.  Never  was  the  folly  of 
witchcraft  in  so  much  credit  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  of  France.  A  magician  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  declared  on  his  exami- 
nation, that  there  were  above  thirty  thousand 
of  the  same  profession  in  France.    In   the 

year 
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year  1609,  six  hundred  sorcerers  were  con- 
demned in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliameat 
of  Boiirdeaux,  and  most  of  them  burned.  The 
famous  curate  Lewis  GafiFredi,  burned  at  Aix 
in  the  year  1611,  had  publickly  owned  that 
he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  the  judges  believed 
him. 

In  some  respects,  history  bids  fairer  for 
determining  the  connection  between  di£Ferent 
principles,  dispositions,  and  situations  of  the 
human  mind,  than  any  reasoning  a  prioru 
Such  is  the  observation  of  Montesquieu, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  persons  very 
happy  or  very  miserable,  are  equally  in- 
clined to  severity;  witness  monks  and' con- 
querors. 

History  also  furnishes  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  curious  subject  of  national  cbaracterSy 
whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt  with  respect  to 
them;  whether  we  plead  for  the  prevailing 
influence  of  climate,  or  the  infection  of  ex- 
ample, and  the  force  of  habits  of  long 
standing. 

Those  who  plead  for  the  influence  of  phy- 

isical  causes,  allege  the  indolence,  the  languor 

of  body,  and  the  speculative  turn  of  mind 

which  are  generally  observed  in  people  of 

voLt^U,  E  e  south^TO 
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southern  climatesi  together  with  the  firmness 
of  bodily  texture,  and  the  grossness  of  iniel- 
}ects  in  people  situated  far  to  the  north*  They 
say  with  Montesquieu,  that  drunkenness  pre- 
vails over  the  whole  earth  in  proportion  to 
the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  and 
that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are 
generally  wild  and  fickle,  as  the  Gascons  and 
Thracians;  whereas  a  calm  situauon  settles 
and  tranquillizes  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  variety  which  is  observable 
in  national  characters  from  fixed  moral  causes, 
qr  from  particular  accidents  (which  might 
nve  a  turn  to  the  dispositions  of  the  founders 
of  a  state,  and  be  afterwards  propagated  by 
example,  as  language  is,)  allege  other  histo* 
Tical  facts,  as  that  Athens  and  Thebes  were 
situated  near  together,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns  differed  much  in  their  national 
character;  as  do  the  ancient  and  modem 
Greeks,  though  inhabiting  the  same  climate. 
Travellers,  however,  do  say,  that  many  of  the 
Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  show  a 
great  deal  of  natural  quickness  of  apprehension, 
liotwithstanding  the  civil  disadvantages  they 
labour  under,  disadvantages  enough  to  damp 

the 
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the  brightest  genius  that  ever  appeared  among 
men.  They  say,  that  the  people  of  Langue-- 
doc  and  Gascony  are  the  gayest  people  in 
France,  whereas  the  Spaniards,  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  them  only  by  the  Pyrenees,  are  as 
remarkably  heavy;  that  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
and  the  Armenians  in  the  East,  have  the  same 
peculiar  character  in  all  places,  as  well  as  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Quakers;  and  that  the  Spa* 
riish,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies,  though 
situated  in  the  same  or  similar  climates,  retain 
the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  mother 
countries. 

Even  habits  which  depend  very  much  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  body,  which  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  greatly  infliienced  by 
the  climate,  do  by  no  means  correspond  to  it* 
Both  the  ancient  and  modem  Germans,  in- 
deed, were  remarkable  for  their  addictedness 
to  drinking;  but  the  Persians,  who  are  now 
the  most  abstemious  people  in  the  world,  were, 
in  ancient  times,  as  much  the  contrary.  Ar-  . 
taxerxes  reckoned  himself  superior  to  his  bro- 
ther Cyrus,  because  he  was  a  better  drinker. 
Darius  Hystaspes  caused  it  to  be  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb,  that  no  person  could  bear  a 
greater  quantity  of  liquor,  and  Alexander  the 
£  e  2  Great 
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Great  was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  same  people.  The 
I^oscovites,  a  very  northern  natioq,  were  as 
jealous  as  any  people  in  the  south,  before 
their  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  English,  they  say,  have  least  of  an  unir. 
form  national  character,  on  account  of  their, 
liberty  and  independence,  which  enables  every 
roan  to  follow  his  own  humour. 

These,  and  all  the  varietie^i  observable  in 
the  human  spepies,  furnish  a  most  pleasing 
object  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  history.  A 
moralist,  without  the  aid  of  history,  which 
furnishes  him  with  more  extensive  observa- 
tions than  his  own  experience  could  reach  to, 
woiild  be  too  apt  to  grow  bigoted  to  arbitrary 
and  fanciful  hypotheses  about  the  division  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  about  the 
proper  office  of  each  faculty,  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  its  operations.  Several  variieties  in 
what  is  called  the  moral  sense,  were  noted  in 
the  lecture  upon  the  moral  uses  of  history.  To 
these  I  shall  now  add,  in  order  to  lead  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  history  to  other  varie- 
ties of  a  similar  nature,  which  affect  the  theory 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  faculties,  that  the 
Japanese  think  suicide  virtuous  when  not  in- 
jurious 
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jurious  to  society,  and  the  Chinese  certainly 
think  it  no  sin  to  expose  their  children  they 
cannot  maintain.  These j  and  the  different 
degrees  of  value  set  upon  particular  virtues, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  horror  conceived 
against  particular  vices,  in  different  nations  and 
ages,  are  well  worth  the.  attention  of  a  philo- 
sopher and  moralist. 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  consider  even  the 
varieties  there  are  in  the  outward  form  of  the 
human  species;  since  it  is  evident  there  are 
some  things  very  remarkable  in  the  make  of 
the  body  and  turn  of  the  features,  which  we 
learn  from  history  has  ever  been  peculiar  to 
certain  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be 
greatly  assisted  in  tracing  the  origin  and  mi- 
grations of  people.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of 
these  differences,  with  a  view  to  excite  you 
to  investigate  this  subject  more  thoroughly 
than  it  has  yet  been  done. 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be 
different  from  the  Europeans^  and  not  more  in 
the  colour  of  their  skin,  than  in  the  form  of 
their  lips  and  npses,  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  the  shape  of  their  legs.  I^apland  producer 
no  men  taller  than  three  cubits;  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  noses  are  different  from  those  of  all 

K  e  3  other 
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Other  people  who  surround  them.  As  Vol- 
taire says,  they  seem  to  be  formed  purposely 
for  the  climate  they  inhabit.  The  people  of 
Caffraria  are  of  an  olive  colour;  the  people  of 
Sophila,  Montbaza,  and  Melinda  are  black, 
but  of  a  different  species  from  those  of  Ni- 
gritia.  The  Tartars  and  native  Americans, 
and  the  inhabhants  of  Kamtschatka,  have  thin 
beards.  Du  Halde  says,  the  very  make  of 
the  Chinese  mouth  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Europeans;  their  teeth  are  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  ours,  as  the  under  row 
stands  out,  very  unlike  those  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  have 
been  subject  in  different  ages,  and  to  which 
they  are  incident  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
world,  are  a  striking  object  of  attention  to  an 
historian.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  anti- 
quity which  are  almost  unknown  to  modern 
medicine,  and  new  diseases  have  arisen,  and 
propagated  themselves,  of  which  there  are  no 
traces  in  ancient  history.  The  small  and  the 
great  pox,  which  are  not  so  much  as  menr 
tioned  by  any  ancient  author,  destroy,  it  is 
thought,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  mankind 
every  generation.  The  origin  of  these  dis- 
eases has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, 
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versy,  and  it  can  only  be  decided  by  history. 
The  leprosy  was  hardly  known  in  Europe  till 
it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  disorder  in  those 
times  is  now  hardly  credible.  Philip  Augus- 
tus of  France  bequeathed  one  hundred  sols 
to  each  of  the  tWo  thousand  lazarettoes  in  his 
kingdom. 

Matter  of  useful  philosophical  speculation 
may  arise  even  from  the  consideration  of  the 
vices  to  which  mankind  have  been  addicted, 
particularly  to  the  prevalence  of  particular 
vices  in  certain  countries  and  the  succession  of 
vices  in  different  ages.  Two  centuries  ago 
(as  the  progress  of  revenge  is  ingeniously 
traced  in  the  Law  Tracts)  assassination  was 
the  crime  in  fashion  in  Europe^  but  it  wore 
out  by  degrees,  and  made  way  for  a  more 
covered,  but  more  detestable  method  of  de- 
struction, by  poison.  This  horrid  crime  w^s 
extremely  fashionable  in  France  and  Italy.  It 
vanished,  however,  imperceptibly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  less  dishonourable  method  of 
exercising  revenge,  viz.  by  duelling. 

Lastly,  no  philosopher,  in  reading  history, 
can  pass  without  particular  observation  what- 
ever occvirs  with  respect  to  the  languages  of 

£  e  4  different 
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different  ages  and  nations^  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  rise,  progress,  and  revolutions, 
will  demand  his  attention,  being  useful  both 
in  tracing  the  migrations  of  people,  as  was 
observed  before,  and  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind, 
to  which  language  corresponds,  and  being 
thereby  subservient,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to 
many  philosophical  speculations. 


LECTUKE 
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LECTURE  LXVII. 

An  Attention  to  Divine  Providence  in  tbe.Con^ 
duct  of  Human  Affairs  'recommended.  The 
Use  of  these  Observations  in  demonstrating  the 
Divine  Attributes*  Comparison  of  this  Proof 
witb  that  from  the  JForks  of  Nature.  .These 
Researches  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Pre- 

.  sumption.  Great  Caution  recommended.  Me^ 
thods  and  Maxims  of  proceeding  in  these  In^ 
quiries.  Evidence  of  the  State  ^of  the  fFbrld 
having  been  improved^  and  Marks  of  its  being 
in  a  Progress  towards  farther  Improvement: 
considered  here  only  with  respect  to  personal 
Security  and  personal  Liberty.  The  State  of 
personal  Security  in  Greece^  Rofne^  and  the 
Feudal  times  of  Europe,  compared  with  the 
State  of  Things  at  present.  Number  of  Slaves 
in  ancient  Times,  and  during  the  Prevxdence 
of  the  Feudal  System. 

The  noblest  object  of  attention  to  an  his- 
torian, and  to  every  person  who  considers 
himself  as  a  subject  of  the  moral  government 
of  God,  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place;  and 

that 
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that  is,  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  direction  of  human  affairs.  This  is  the 
most  subUme  subject  of  contemplation  that 
can  employ  the  mind  of  man.  And,  as  was 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  course,  has  the 
happiest  tendency  to  inspire  our  hearts  with 
the  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Confuted  and  perplexed  as  is  the  prospect^ 
which  history  exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in 
reality,  an  exhibition  of  the  ways  of  God, 
and  jointly  with  the  works  of  nature  (which, 
at  first  sight,  present  a  prospect  equally  con- 
fused and  perplexed)  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  perfections,  and  of  his  will. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  next  to  the  scriptures, 
we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  latter 
of  these  instructors  for  what  we  know  of  God. 
But  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  as 
frequent  recourse  to  the  former.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter  are,  no  doubt,  as  yet,  far 
belter  understood;  since  by  the  successive 
observations  of  some  ages  of  mankind,  much 
more  of  uniformity  has  been  discovered  amidst 
their  seeming  irregularity.  The  chief  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 
more  fully  exposed  to  our  view.  Every  ob- 
servation and  experiment  may  be  repeated  as 

often 
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often  as  we  please^  and  to  as  much  advantage 
as  we  can  possibly  devise;  whereas  the  events 
which  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  views 
of  Divine  Providence  happen  but  once,  and 
our  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  them  (from  which 
only  we  can  judge  either  of  their  efficient  or 
final  causes,)  are  but  imperfectly  transmitted 
to  us  by  history:  for  which  reason  we  sec 
little  more  as  yet  than  a  chaos,  and  heap  of 
confusion  in  the  scene. 

But  let  not  this  discourage  us  in  our  re- 
searches. What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  his- 
tory of  past  ages  is  every  day  cleared  from 
more  and  more  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
has  been  involved.  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  series  and  connection  of  events  may  be 
more  strictly  traced,  so  that  we  may  say,  the 
plan  of  this  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and 
more,  and  the  grand  catastrophe  growing 
nearer  and  nearer  perpetually.  As,  therefore, 
this  most  interesting  subject  may  now  be 
studied  to  more  advantage  than  it  could  hither- 
to have  been  done,  we  ought  to  give  more 
attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  enlarge  our 
knowledge    of  the  divine  perfections,    from 

considerations 
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considerations  and  topics  of  argument,  of 
which  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made  for 
this  purpose. 

It  may,  by  some,  be  thought  presumptuous 
in  man  to  attempt  to  scan  the  ways  of  God  in 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  But  the  same 
objection  might  with  equal  justice  be  made  to 
the  study  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  frame 
of  nature.  Both  methods  are  equally  attempts 
to  trace  out  the  perfections  and  providence  of 
God,  by  means  of  different  footsteps  which 
he  has  left  us  of  them,  differing  only  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  much  more  distinct  than  the 
other.  What  is  the  whole  science  of  physi- 
ology, but  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  rea- 
sons, or  final  causes,  of  the  structure  of  the 
several  parts  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  see 
farther  into  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  , 
Divine  Being  manifested  in  his  works?  And 
in  fact,  so  far  is  this  conduct,  in  either  case, 
from  impiety,  that  it  is  the  proper  and  the 
noblest  use  we  can  make  of  our  intellectual^ 
faculties,  which  is  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  our  maker,  by  means  of  observations 
on  every  part  of  his  works,  or  conduct,  which 
he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 

and 
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and  as  it  were  to  subject  to  our  examination, 
no  doubt  for  this  very  purpose. 

The  greatest  caution  is,  certainly  requisite 
in  our  researches  into  this  subject;  and  very 
rash,  and  unbecoming,  would  it  be  in  us  to 
pronounce,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Deity  in  any  of  the 
events  of  this  lower  world,  because  we  are ' 
able  to  see,  and  tp  compare,  so  very  few  of 
the  circumstances  with  'which  they  are  con- 
nected.  But  taking  for  granted  what  we  al- 
ready do  know  of  God,  both  from  his  works 
and  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any 
conclusions  we  draw  from  the  observation  of 
his  providence.  And  it  cannot  but  be  a  very - 
great  satisfaction  to  a  pious  mind  to  see  his 
faith  in  the  divine  power  and  wisdom,  which 
was  first  established  upon  the  preceding  foun- 
dation, corroborated  by  observations  on  other 
appearances. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  surest  man- 
ner in  our  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  ought  to  take  for  grant- 
ed, the  doctrines  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  as  suggested  from  his  works  and 
his  word,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  our  conjec- 
tures, 
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tures,  when  we  see  a  course  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world  terminating  in  the  same 
benevolent  purposes*  And  we  ought  to  hesi- 
tate and  suspend  our  judgment  upon  the  view 
of  any  seemingly  contrary  appearances,  wait- 
ing the  result  of  farther  observations. 

This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  reasoning,  and  the  strictest 
philosophical  investigation;  and  pursuing  an 
universally  allowed  maxim  in  the  conduct  of 
our  understanding  in  other  similar  cases.  In 
examining  even  the  works  of  men,  if  we 
have  any  reason  to  suppose  uniformity  and 
consistency  of  design  in  them,  we  are  guided 
in  our  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  their 
parts  by  a  view  to  this  consistency,  and  never 
conclude  against  that  consistency  which  the 
greater  number  of  appearances  suggest  to  us, 
from  the  first  view  of  circumstances  not  easily 
reconcileable  with  it. 

In  like  manner,  since,  in  the  greatest  part 
of  the  works  of  Gk>d,  we  see  plain  marks  of 
wise  and  kind  intention,  we  never  think  we 
ought  to  give  up  our  belief  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  because  we  are  not  able  to 
see  how  every  appearance  in  nature  is  recon- 
cileable with  them;  and  if  this  be  our  maxim 

in 
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in  the  investigation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  in  scanning  the 
ways  of  God  in  the  course  of  his  providence; 
this  being  a  subject  in  itself  much  more  ob- 
scure, and  to  which  our  facuhies,  for  the  rea- 
sons given  above,  arc  much  more  unequal. 
t.et  an  historian,  therefore,  attend  to  every 
instance  of  improvement,  and  a  better  state 
of  things  being  brought  about,  by  the  events 
which  are  presented  to  him  in  history,  and 
let  him  ascribe  those  events  to  an  intention  in 
the  Divine  Being  to  bring  about  that  belter 
state  of  things  by  means  of  those  events;  and 
if  he  cannot  see  the  same  benevolent  tendency 
in  all  other  appearances,  let  him  remain  in 
suspense  with  regard  to  them. 

Let  the  person,  then,  who  would  trace  the 
conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  attend  to  every 
advantage  which  the  present  age  enjoys  above 
ancient  times,  and  see  whether  he  cannot 
perceive  marks  of  things  being  in  a  progress 
towards  a  state  of  greater  perfection.  Let 
him  particularly  attend  to  every  event  which 
contributes  to  the  propagation  of  religious 
knowledge}  and  lastly,  let  him  carefully  ob- 
serve  all  the  evils  ^which  mankind  complain 
of,  and  consider  whether  they  be  not  either 

remedies 
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remedies  of  greater  evils,  or,  supposing  the 
general  constitution  of  things  unalterable,  the 
necessary  means  of  introducing  a  greater 
degree  of  happiness  than  could  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  other  means;  at  least, 
whether  they  be  not,  in  fact,  subservient  to  a 
state  of  greater  happiness.  I  shall  make  a 
few  observations  upon  each  of  these  heads,  in 
order  to  assist  you  in  your  farther  inquiries 
into  this  important  subject* 

That  the  state  of  the  world  at  present,  and 
particularly  the  state  of  Europe,  is  vastly  pre- 
ferable to  what  it  was  in  any  former  period, 
is  evident  from  the  very  first  view  of  things. 
A  thousand  circumstances  shew  how  inferior 
the  ancients  were  to  the  modems  in  religious 
knowledge,  in  science  in  general,  in  govern- 
ment, in  laws,  both'  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
those  of  particular  states,  in  arts,  in  com- 
merce, in  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  man- 
ners, and,  in  consequence  of  all  these,  in 
happiness.  Almost  all  these  particulars  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures. I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself,  in 
this  place,  to  two  particulars,  comprehended 
under  the  general  subject  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment,  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  internal 

constitution 
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constitution  df  modem  states  above  those  of 
the  ancients  will  appear  to  great  advantagei 
and  those  are,  pcfsonal  security  and  personal 
liberty, 

-  Personal  security,  6t  a  freedom  from  vio- 
lence and  insult,  is  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  all  civil  government;  and  it 
cannot  be  desirable  to  live,  where  that  is  not 
firmly  established;  and  a  very  few  instances 
will  shew  the  extreme  insecurity  of  ancient 
times  in  comparison  of  the  modem,  and  par- 
ticularly the  present  state  of  England* 

We  may  judge  of  the  state  of  Greece  in 
this  respect  by  that  passage  in  a  dialogue  of 
Xenophon  quoted  before,  in  which  he  hu- 
morously shows  the  advantages  of  poverty, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  riches;  and  by  what 
Tacitus  says,  that  their  temples  were  full  of 
debtors  and  criminals,  as  churches  and  mo« 
nasteries  used  formerly  to  be  in  Popish 
•  countries. 

Rome,,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  the 
most  interesting  period  of  its  history,  viz*  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  abounded  with  robbers* 
Sallust  says,  that  Catiline's  army  was  touch 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  highwaymen  . 
about  Rome.  Cicei-o  observed  that  had  Milo 
VOL.  II.  F  f  way-laid 
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Way-laid  Clodius  by  night  it  might  have 
been  imagined  he  had  been  killed  by  high- 
waymen, and  that  the  frequency  of  such  ac- 
cidents would  have  favoured  the  supposition, 
though  he  had  thirty  slaves  with  him  com- 
pletely armed,  and  accustomed  to  blood  and 
danger.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
possession  for  two  years  formed  a  prescription 
for  land,  and  of  one  year  for  moveables;  an 
evident  mark  of  frequent  violences,  when 
such  a  law  was  necessary  to  secure  a  title  to 
property. 

'  Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  in 
no  better  a  situation,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
perty  they  had.  Hirtius  says,  that  in  Caesar's 
time  every  man  in  Spain  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  castle,  or  walled  town,  for  his  security. 
There  are  a  thousand  evidences  of  the  vio- 
lence and  insecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Every  retainer  to  a  power.- 
ful  lord  might  do  whatever  he  pleased  with 
impunity.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
parcel  of  desperate  fellows,  such  as  Robin 
Hood  and  his  companions,  independently  of 
any  lord,  to  live  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
and  administration  in  being,  without  ever 
being  brought   to    punishment.     Nay,  such 

bands 
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bands  of  robbers  often  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  reputation.  Kings  entered  into 
treaties  with  them,  and  bought  their  service 
at  a  considerable  price.  The  armies  of  Ed- 
ward III.  consisted  chiefly  of  such  banditti, 
and  they  formed  the  best  part  of  all  the  ar- 
mies then  employed  in  Europe.  In  fhose 
times  every  person  of  'any  estate  or  property 
lived  in  a  kind  of  castle ;  the  moats,  the  strong 
enclosures,  and  the  battlements  about  all  old 
country  scats,  together  with  many  other 
circumstances,  show  that  they  were  built 
more  for  security,  than  for  convenience,  or 
pleasure. 

As  instances  enough  were  given  of  the 
wretchedness  of  those  times  in  the  lecture 
upon  the  feudal  system,  I  shall  content  my- 
self, in  this  place,  with  an  extract  from  Vol- 
taire, showing  the  state  of  Italy  so  late  as  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  a  pretty 
just  picture  of  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. *^  Italy,  surrounded  by  the  arts,  and 
"  in  the  very  bosom  of  peace,  was  deficient 
•*  in  respect  of  general  police,  and  had  a  long 
"  time  been  infested  with  public  robbers, 
"  like  ancient  Greece  in  the  most  barbarous 
"  times.     Whole    troops   of  arnied   banditti 

F  f  2  "  marauded 
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"  marauded  from  one  province  to  another|. 
"  from  the  frontiers  of  Milan  to  the  farther 
"  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  either  pur- 
"  chasing  a  protection  of  the  petty  prhices, 
"  or  obliging  them  to  wink  at  their  rapines. 
**  The  papal  see  could  not  clear  its  dominions 
«  of  Wm  'till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Even 
**  after  his  pontificate  they  appeared  some 
"  times.  The  example  of  these  free-booters 
"  encouraged. private  persons  to  put  in  prac- 
^^  ticc  the  shecking  custom  of  assassination. 
"  The  use  of  the  stiletto  was  but  too  com- 
"  mon  in  the  towns,  while  the  country  was 
"  over-run  with  bandittL  The  students  of 
**  Padua  used  to  knock  people  on  the  head,  as 
^*  they  were  passing  under  the  piazzas  which 
"  run  along  each  side  of  the  street." 

The  greater  security,  of  the  present  times, 
above  that  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  is  evident 
from  this  circumstance.  That  which  we  call 
treasure  trove^  or  the  discover}'^  of  concealed 
money,  he.  was  in  former  times  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  revenues  of  the  lords  to 
whom  the  land  belonged;  which  shows  that 
it  had  been  much  the  custom  to  hide  things 
of  value,  for  fear  of  being  plundered  of  them, 

and 
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and  that  those  who  hid  them  had  been  so 
often  obliged  to  abandon  them,  that  no  body 
knew  where  they  were.  At  present  such  a 
source  of  revenue  would  i\ever  be  thought  of, 
but  every  thing  that  was  founds  unclaiijaed 
by  any  body,  would  be  the  property  of  the 
finder. 

So  little  was  the  security  of  property  in  the 
feudal  times,  that  men  were  often  gainers  by 
divesting  themselves  of  it^  and  giving  it  to  the 
church,  of  which  they  held  it  in  fee.  Me- 
thods similar  to  this  are  at  this  day  taken  in 
Turkey. 

The,  history  oi  fairs  furnishes  another  argu- 
ment for  the  improved  state  of  Europe.  They 
were  instituted  when  travelling  was  unsafe, 
and  all  property  exposed  to  plunder.  How- 
ever, needy  lords  and  needy  sovereigns  con- 
sented that,  upon  certain  terms,  traders  might 
meet  and  exchange  their  commodities,  with- 
out the  risque  of  their  being  seized,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  going  and  returning  unmo- 
lested. A  qommerce  thus  restricted  was  better 
than  no  commerce  at  all.  At  present,  how- 
ever, those  great  fairs  have  little  advantage, 
except  what  they  derive  from  custom;  and  in 
countries  perfectly  civilized  they  are  almost 

f  f  3  fallen 
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fallen  into  disuse.  Individuals  travel  with  ease 
and  safety,  and  do  business  in  a  manner  more 
advantageous  to  themselves. 

That  there  is  less  domestic  slavery  in  the 
world  th^n  formerly,  is  very  evident,  notwith- 
standing the  late  revival  of  that  shocking  prac- 
tice in  the  West  Indies.  And  domestic  slavery 
is  far  more  cruel  and  oppressive  than  any  eivil 
subjection  whatever;  just  as  it  is  more  griev- . 
ous  to  submit  to  a  petty  prince,  whose  domi- 
nions extend  not  beyond  a  single  city,  than  to 
obey  a  great  monarch ;  the  subjects  of  a  petty 
prince,  and  the  slaves  of  a  private  person, 
being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
their  master. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  ancient  times  is 
almost  incredible  at  this  day.  Strabo  says, 
that  ten  thousand  slaves  have  been  often  sold 
in  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  Romans,  only  in 
one  particular  place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia. 
Eunus  and  Athenio  gave  liberty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand slaves  in  Sicily,  and  other  immense  ar- 
mies were  frequently  raised  out  of  them.  At 
Athens,  and  all  the  considerable  cities  in 
Greece,  slaves  were  generally  four  times,  or 
even  in  a  greater  proportion,  more  numerous 
than  the  freemen. 

The 
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The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  almost  all 
ancient  nations  in  early  times  were  divided, 
could  differ  very  little  from  a  large  family,  in 
which  one  was  master,  and  the  rest  slaves. 
Indeed,  the  universal  odium  into  which  every 
name  of  kingly  power  fell  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  shows  the  case  to  have  been  as  it  is  here 
represented. 

Ih  the  feudal  limes  in  Europe,'  in  which 
oppressions  of  all  kinds  prevailed,  this  was  not 
the  least  evil;  the  labouring  people  and  the 
artisans  were  as  much  the  property  of  the 
great  landholders  as  the  soil  itself,  and  the 
case  is  nearly  the  same  at  this  day  in  Poland. 
That  mankind  are  happier  in  this  respect  than 
formerly,  and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
farther  increase  of  personal  security,  and 
personal  liberty,  in  consequence  of  any  course 
of  events,  and  especially  those  which  favour 
the  propagation  of  knowledge  in  general,  and 
of  the  christian  religion  in  particular,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  who  made,  and  who  governs  the 
world. 


Ff4  LECTURE 
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LECTURE  LXVIIL 

The  gradual  Advancement  of  Religious  Know-- 
ledge  to  be  attended  to^  particularly  in  the 

'  Propagation  of  Christianity^  and  the  Circum- 
stances attending  the  Reformation.  Objection 
to  the  goodness  of  God  from  the  State  of  War 
.  Mankind  have  generally  been  in.  War  has 
always  borne  a  very  great  proportion  to  Peace. 
Reflections  upon  the  Slain  in  Battle.  How 
far  the  Calamities  of  War  extend.  The 
Beheft  accruing  to  Mankind  from  their 
Disposition  to  Hostility.  The  particular  Use 
of  War  shown  ifi  several  Cases.  Religion^ 
Jjiberty^  and  the  Scienges^  have  often  been 
promoted  by  War, 

The  order  of  the  divine  dispensations,  or 
the  gradual  advancement  of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  those  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  world  which  have  contributed  to  its 
advancement,  are  very  important  objects  pf 
attention  to  an  historian  and  divine,  but  it 
would  be  departing  out  of  my  province  to 
dwell  upon  it  in  this  place.     The  subject  has 

been 
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been  excellently  treated  by  the  late  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  Theory 
i^f  Religion;  in  which  performance  he  has 
shown,  from  the  state  of  the  world,  as  collect- 
ed from  history,  that  Christ  came  in  the  fulness 
of  time^  both  when  the  christian  doctrines 
were  the  most  wanted,  and  when  every  thing 
was  most  favourable  to  their  evidence  and 
propagation. 

The  circumstances  of  the  reformation  ought 
also  to  be  attended  to  with  the  same  view, 
and  it  ought  to  be  considered*that  the  benefit 
of  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  confined  to  the  reformed  party. 
The  reformation  was  but  like  a  little  leaven, 
which  leavened  the  whole  lump.  The  state 
of  the  catholic  church  is  prodigiously  better 
than  it  was  before  the  existence  of  protes- 
tantism. There  are  fewer  abuses  in  the  papal 
constitution  than  formerly ;  and  popish  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  church,  have,  in  fact,  thrown  off  all 
subjection  to  the  pope.  A,  similar  service  has 
been  done  to  the  church  of  England  by  the 
old  puritans,  and  the  present  dissenters. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  in  tracing  the  con- 
duct of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government 

of 
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of  the  world  arises  from  the  state  of  war^  in 
which,  upon  the  first  reading  of  history, 
mankind  seem  to  have  been  almost  perpetually 
engaged. 

This  is  so  striking  a  circumstance  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  of  history,  that  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  history  contains  nothing  but  a 
view  of  the  vices  and  the  misery  of  mankind. 
To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe,  to  miany 
others,  this  subject  appears  in  a  very  different 
light.  Times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  are 
passed  over  in  silence  by  ^11  historians,  and 
for  this  reason  the  face  of  history  presents  so 
horrid  an  aspect.  But  if  any  person  will  take 
the  trouble  to  calculate  accurately,  he  will 
probably  find,  that  war  has  borne  no  greater 
a  proportion  to  peace  than  sickness  has  borne 
to  health,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
life.  If,  therefore,  the  diseases  we  are  subject 
to  (the  constitution  of  our  nature  considered) 
be  upon  the  whole  salutary,  or  if  that  con- 
stitution whereby  we  are  exposed  to  them, 
be  the  best  upon  the  whole,  so  that  we  should 
rather  choose  to  be  exposed  to  them  than  not, 
no  particular  objection  will  lie  to  the  con- 
duct of  Providence  on  account  of  the  evils  of 
war. 

If, 
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If,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the  num- 
bers slain  in  battle  are  absolutely  inconsider- 
able in  comparison  of  those  who  die  a  natural 
death,  even  in  very  destructive  wars,  and  that 
the  plague,  the  small-pox,  and  mapy  other 
disorders,  do  much  more  execution  than  the 
sword;  and  besides,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  actually  perish  in 
war,  the  course  of  nature  may  possibly  have 
been  but  little  anticipated;  we  shall  see  reason 
to  conclude,  that,  provided  posterity  be  in  any 
respect  better  for  the  war,  the  lives  lost  in  it 
were  very  well  lost.  Considering  what  kind 
of  persons  compose  the  bulk  of  our  modern 
armies,  it  may,  without  any  hesitation^  be  said, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  no  other  way 
could  they  have  done  their  country  so  much 
service. 

In  all  speculations  of  this  nature,  war  ought 
to  be  considered  as  confined  to  those  who  are 
sufferers  by  it.  For  certainly,  it  would  be 
very  absurd  to  consider  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  or  France,  as  in  a  state  of  war  during 
the  period  of  their  late  mutual  hostilities,  when 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  very  incon- 
siderably affected  by  it,  paying  only  a  few 
taxes  extraordinary  on  that  account.     This 

inconvenience 
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inconvenience  (to  recur  to  our  former  allu- 
sion) is  like  nothing  more  than  a  slight  cold^ 
a  temporary  headach,  or  such  pains  as  pass 
every  day  without  any  attention. 

The  nature  and  necessity  of  ^Is  in  general^ 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss,  as  it  belongs 
wholly  to  another  subject.  I  shall  only,  in  this 
place,  consider  whether,  allowing  the  necessity 
of  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in  other 
respects,  the  disposition  to  hostility  has  not, 
upon  the  whole,  been  acrviceahte  to  mankind, 
and  whether  they  would  not  have  been  in  a 
worse  situation  without  that  disposition. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that,'  in  early  ages, 
before  mankind  had  acquired  a  taste  £or  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  when  they  studied  nothing 
but  thp  gratification  of  their  lower  appetites, 
they  would  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  such 
gross  bestiality,  and  have  abused  their  bodies 
to  such  a  degree,  as  would  have  been  almost 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  spe- 
cies, had  it  not  been  for  the  salutary  alarms  of 
war,  which  roused  the  activity,  and  excited 
the  ingenuity,  of  men. 

It  is  nothing  but  difficulty  that  can  call 
forth  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  faculties;  and, 
without  a  dread  of  the  greatest  impending 

evils, 
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evils,  nothing  belon^g  to  science,  or  what- 
ever, requires  the  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  could  have  been  carried  on.  Many 
of  the  most  useful  ^arts  in  civil  life  owe  their 
origin  to  contrivances  for  defence  or  oflFence 
in  war.  . "  Mcn^s  wars  and  treaties,  their  mu- 
"  tual  jealousy,  and  the  establishments  which 
**  they  devise  with  a  view  to  each  other,"  says 
Mr.  Charlevoix,  "  constitute  more  than  half 
"  the  occupations  of  mankind,  and  furnish 
"  materials  for  the  greatest  and  most  improv- 
"  ing  exertions.'^* 

Mankind  seem  to  have  required  a  greater 
spur  to  ingenuity  than  merely  the  prospect  of 
providing  themselves  with  the  conveniences 
of  life,  or  they  would  never  have  procured 
those  conveniences.  It  is  not  even  the  bet- 
ter living  of  the  English  that  can  induce  the 
Irish  to  quit  his  native  sluggishness,  so  long 
as  he  can  live  in  his  own  poor  way.  What 
then  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of 
mankind,  when  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
habituated  to  the  same  way  of  life?  What 
arts,  sciences,  or  improvements  of  any  kind, 
could  have  been  expected  from  them?  It  is 
analogous  to  this,  that,  in  common  life,  we 

•  Voyage  to  Canada. 

see 
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see  the  fear  of  hell  operating  more  powerfully^ 
upon  the  sensual  part  of  mankind,  than  the 
prospect  of  all  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  or  the 
hope  of  heaven. 

With  respect  to  those  things  with  which 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  either  in  a  private 
or  social  capacity,  are  most  closely  connected^ 
as  religion,  liberty,  and  the  sciences;  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  they  have  been  chiefly 
promoted  by  events  which,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
peared the  most  disastrous. 

There  is  nothing  Avhich  christians  of  all 
professions  dread  more,  and  more  constantly 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  (and  all  this  justly,) 
than  persecution^  though  all  history  informs 
us,  that,  in  general,  nothing  has  been  more 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  tenets  of  the 
persecuted  party.  Persecution  inflames  the 
zeal  of  those  who  are  persecuted,  and  this 
spreads  as  it  were  by  infection.  By  dying  in 
any  cause,  a  man  gives  a  stronger  proof  than 
he  could  in  any  other  way  give,  of  his  own 
attachment  to  it,  and  his  steady  faith  in  its 
principles  and  importance;  a  circumstance 
which  operates  powerfully  on  the  faith  of 
others.  Persecution  also  dispersed  the  pro- 
fessors   of    Christianity    in    primitive    times, 

whereby 
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whereby  their  doctrmes  were  spread  into  coun- 
tries whither  they  would  otherwise  have  hard- 
ly reached  at  all,  or  not  till  after  a  much  longer 
time.  , 

Martyrs,  likewise,  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
have  given  the  firmest  establishment  to  it  in 
any  country.  This  was  the  case  in  many  of 
the  states  of  Greece.  How  much  did  the 
tragical  ends  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  9perate 
towards  the  liberty  of  Rome?  Numberless 
friends  to  the  same  glorious  cause  were  made 
in  Holland  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  died  fighting  for  it,  and  in  Eng- 
land by  that  of  the  famous  Algernon  Sydney, 
who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it,  though  under 
the  pretence  of  law. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may 
see  the  benefit  indirectly  resulting  from  the 
wars  in  which  bigoted  princes  have  been  en- 
gaged, as  they  have  prevented  their  employ- 
ing all  their  power  to  the  extirpation  of  what 
they  thought  to  be  heresy;  and  by  this  means 
the  propagation  of  truth  has  been  greatly  fa- 
voured. The  bishop  of  Osma,  confessor  to 
Charles  V.  advised  him  to  behave  with  gene- 
rosity to  his  prisoner  Francis  I.  as  the  only 
means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 

and. 
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and  extinguishing  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which 
he  said  increased  every  day,  and  would  in- 
crease more,  if  their  difiFerences  continued,  but 
might  easily  be  destroyed  if  the  princes  were 
united  among  themselves.*  His  brother  Fer- 
dinand was  obliged  to  defer  fiis  persecuting 
measures  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks.  And, 
to  mention  one  instance  mpre,  Henry  II.  of 
France  acknowledged  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
that,  after  the  peace  concluded  between  him 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  it  wasiiie  design  of  thit 
king  to  extinguish  the  smallest  spark  of  here- 
sy in  the  low  countries,  and  to  join  his  arms  to 
those  of  France,  to  attack  the  new  sectaries 
with  their  joint  forces  !•  How  these  projects 
were  providentially  defeated,  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  times  will  show. 

Though  the  sciences  seem  to  be  utterly 
repugnant  to  war,  and,  in  general,  certainly 
suffer  l)y  it,  the  cause  of  learning  hath  often 
been  remarkably  served  by  it.  Learned  men 
flee  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  thereby  their 
knowledge  becomes  dispersed  into  countries 
into  which  they  would  never  have  been  in- 

*  Beausobre's  Histoire  de  la  Refonxxation,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 
t  Thuani  Hist.  Lib.  22. 

duced 
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duced  to  carry  it,  by  any  motive  whatever* 
This  happened  at  the  t^Jdng  of  Constanti* 
nople  by  the  Turks,  when  the  learned  men, 
who  had  no  favour  shown  them  by  their  new 
masters,  fled  into  Italy,  and  established  schools, 
in  which  they  taught  their  own  literature  for 
a  subsistence.  Barbarous  nations  generally 
gain  arts,  sciences,  religion,  and  a  better  form 
of  government,  on  being  conquered  by  a 
civilized  nation,  and  they  have  likewise  often 
acquired  them  by  conquering  the  nation  which 
was  possessed  of  them;  instances  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  subsequent  observations  on  the 
effects  of  conquest  J  which  is  generally  consi* 
dered  as  the  last  land  the  worst  evil  that  can 
ke  suffered  by  war. 
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beneficial  effects  of  Conquests:  made  xvitb  tbe 
most  Ease  where  tbey  arc  tbe  most  wanted. 
Bemjits  accruing  to  barbarous  Nations  Jrom 
conquering  civilized  ones^  or  from  being  con* 
quered  by  tbem.  Tbe  IForld,  a  Gainer  by  tbe 
jRoman  conquests^  exemplified  in  several  Coun^ 
tries.  JExamples  of  Men  doing  more  Good  by 
their  Deaths  than  by  their  Lives.  Advan^ 
.  tages  resulting  from  tbe  Feudal  Wdrs^  and 
from  the  Abuses  of  Popery.  Moral  Maxims 
of  Conduct  deduced  Jrom  our  Observation  of 

the  Divine  Being  producing  Good  by  Means 
of  Evil. 

The  effects  of  conquest  have  often  been 
remarkably  happy,  and  not  less  so  to  the 
conquered  than  the  conquering  people.  It 
doth  not  appear,  from  the  history  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  that,  commerce  alone  (if 
the  industry  of  men  could  have  been  so  far 
roused  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  with- 
out war)  would  have  promoted  such  an  inter* 
course  between  different  nations,  and  have 

brought 
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brought  them  so  far  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other, as  was  requisite  for  curing  their  mutual 
prejudices,  fot  improving  their  genius  and 
tempers,  and  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for 
a  sufficiently  extensive  benevolence* 

History  informs  us,  that  it  was  wat,  and 
war  only,  which,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  Edomites,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine to  stay  at  home,  forced  them  to  seek  set-* 
tlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  promoted  the  intercourse  of  that  part  of* 
the  world  with  Greece ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  the  amazing  improvement  of  that 
country,  and  its  making  a  figure  which  will, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  attract  the  admiration 
of  mankind. 

Conquests  have,  in  general,  been  made 
with  the  most  ease,  when  the  government  of 
the  conquere|d  people  was  grown  very  cor- 
rupt, and  a  change  of  masters  was  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  of  the  Greek  empire*  The 
several  provinces  of  it  were  oppressed  with 
excessive  taxes,  which  made  them  glad  to  take 
shelter,  as  it  were,  from  greater  evils  under 
the  government  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks, 

who 
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who  had  not  the  luxuiy^  or  the  wants,  of 
their  former  masters. 

We  see  the  benefit  accruing  to  a  barbarous 
nation  from  their  conquest  of  a  civilized  one^ 
in  the  conquests  which  the  Saracens  made 
upon  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
whereby  they  came  into  possession  of  their 
sciences;  in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars; 
who  immediately  adopted  the  religion,  and 
soon  became  enamoured  of  the  sciences^  of 
the  people  they  had  conquered.  And  no  na- 
tion ever  subdued  the  Chinese,  without  con- 
forming to  their  wise  laws,  customs,  and 
manners,  in  every  respect.  The  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans  extended  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Grecian  arts,  and  made  the  Ro- 
mans learned  and  polite;  aiid  their  conquests 
of  other  nations  contributed  to  civilize  them 
as  much« 

There  was  not  perhaps  a  country  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  but  may  be  clearly  shown  to 
have  been  a  considerable  gainer  by  its  sub- 
jection, and  by  being  incorporated  into  that 
vast  and  wonderfully  compacted  system.    All 

Europe  was  in  a  most  disordered  uncivilised 

state 
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•tate  before  the  Roman  conquests;  nor  doth 
it  appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or 
more  effectual,  method  could  have  been  found 
to  civilize  them. 

Gaul  manifestly  found  its  account  in  being 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Before  that  event, 
there  were  no  arts  or  commerce  in  Gaul, 
except  at  Marseilles,  a  colony  of  Greeks;  but 
afterwards,  Aries,  Autun,  Lyons,  and  TrierSf 
became  flourishing  cities.  They  peaceably 
enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  in  subordina* 
tion  to  the  regulations  of  the  Romans,  and 
they  were  animated  by  a  vely  extensive  com- 
merce* The  like  was  the  case  with  Britain, 
Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations  conquered 
by  the  Romans. 

Polybius  supposes  that  Greece  became  more 
populous  and  flourishing  after  the  establishing 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  that  country.  Syria 
was  certainly  never  so  happy  as  under  the 
Romans;  and  Strabo  praises  the  superior  po- 
licy of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  finances 
of  Egypt,  above  that  of  their  former  monarchs ; 
and  no  part  of  administration  is  so  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  a  people. 

The 
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The  easy  communication  which  the  unifor- 
mity of  government  established  through  that 
vast  empire,  favoured  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  through  all  the  countries  of  which  it 
consisted.  And,  to  conclude,  there  may  per- 
haps be  something  in  what  an  ingenious  au- 
thor has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend 
the  genius  p£  mankind.  I  suppose  he  means 
by  suggesting  great  projects;  in  many  respects^ 
giving  a  greater  scope  to  the  faculties  of  men's 
minds,  and  suppiyifig  a  great  object  to  the 
imagination.  And  there  is  certainly  more  of 
grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call  the  sublime, 
in  the  Roman  history,  than  the  Grecian,  not- 
withstanding, in  almost  every  other  respect, 
the  latter  be  the  more  agreeable  object. 

It  justly  shocks  our  humanity  to  read  of 
thousands  of  brave  men  being  cut  off  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  go  over  in  our  imagi- 
nation all  the  desolation  and  distress  of  every 
kind  which  war  spreads  through  a  country; 
but  we  ought  to  consider,  what  a  foundation 
for  future  and  general  happiness  those  tempo- 
rary evils  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  be  laying.  We  cannot,  indeed,  al- 
ways see  the  particular  advantages  accruing 

to 
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to  ^  country  from  those  shocks  that  are  given 
to  it;  but,  in  some  cases^  as  in  those  men- 
tioned above,  it  requires  no  great  penetration 
to  perceive  them  pretty  distinctly. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  striking  instance 
of  this  kind,  but  of  a  more  private  nature* 
Can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  Jean  Calas  of 
Thoulouse  could  have  done  a  tenth  part  of  the 
service  to  his  country  by  his  life,  which  it  is 
probable  he  has  done  by  his  death,  in  the  ab- 
horrence- of  bigotry,  which  his  unjust  and 
tragical  end  has  raised  in  a  great  part  of  that 
nation,  and  in  affording  a  subject  for  a  book 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  so  much  service  to  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  as  that  of  Voltaire's 
upon  toleration,  and  other  writings  of  a  simi- 
lar  tendency?  I  shall  now  return  to  examples 
of  a  more  general  nature. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  the  con- 
stant wars  of  the  feudal  princes  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  civil  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  by 
obliging  those  princes  to  grant  the  people  great 
privileges,  in  return  for  the  supplies  necessary 
for  carrying  on  their  wars.  And  thus  evils 
of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  have 
been  seen,  under  the  government  of  God,  to 

have 
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have  been  the  occasion  of  greater  happiness 
than  could,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
have  taken  place  without  them. 

The  intolerable  abuses  of  popery  were  the  4^ 
means  of  exciting  such  an  attention  to  the 
subject  of  those  abuses,  as  brought  on  a  quick- 
er and  more- extensive  spread  of  religious^ 
knowledge  than  would,  probably,  have  taken 
place  without  those  abuses.  Had  not  two  or 
three  of  the  popes  immefdiately  before  the 
reformation,  and  pat^cularly  Alexander  VI. 
been  so  abominably  wicked;  had  not  Julius  II. 
been  ambitious ;  had  not  Leo  X.  been  profuse 
and  extortionate ;  had  not  the  abuse  of  indul- 
gences been  so  shameless,  Europe  might  have 
been  but  little  improved  in  religious  know- 
ledge, notwithstanding  the  revival  of  lettersi 
and  the  invention  of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was 
attended  with  several  accidental  advantages. 
The  monks  were  fond  of  desert  places,  which 
occasioned  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them, 
by  drawing  a  concourse  of  people  after  them; 
so  that  many  flourishing  towns  were  built,  in 
places  where  we  should  least  of  all  expect 

them. 
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them.     A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  Ha- 
lifax in  Yorkshire. 

Popery  connected  the  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  was  in  danger  of  being  disjoined 
by  the  dismembering  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  superstition  of  that  system  provided  an 
asylum  for  the  remains  of  learning  in  those 
barbarous  ages,  and  by  loosening  men's  at- 
tachment to  the  Grecian  sects  of  philosophy, 
broke  the  progress  of  authority  in  matters  of 
science;  thereby  leaving  men  at  liberty  to 
follow  their  own  genius,  without  depriving 
them  of  any  benefit  they  could  receive  from 
the  labours  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
them. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  history  so 
calamitous  to  Europe  in  general  as  the  Cru- 
sades^  and  besides  the  numbers  who  lost  their 
lives  in  those  mad  expeditions,  they  brought 
back  the  leprosy,  which  destroyed,  and  made 
wretched,  greater  numbers  at  home.  But  it 
should  be  considered  that  it  was  a  great  means 
of  establishing  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders 
of  men,  dispersing  the  wealth,  and  breaking 
the  power  of  the  great  barons,  of  bringing 
Europe  acquainted  with  the  eastern  world, 

H  h  and 
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and  of  introducmg  much  useful  ktiowLedgc, 
in  which  this  part  of  the  world  was  then 
greatly  deficient. 

Upon  the  whole,  so  evident  is  the  tendency 
of  the  most  disastrous  events  which  disfigure 
the  face  of  history,  upon  our  first  looking  on 
it,  to  bring  about  the  roost  happy  and  desireable 
state  of  things,  and  so  superlatively  efficacious 
is  their  operation  for  this  purpose  (or  at  least 
so  close  is  the  connexion  they  have  with  what 
prppears,  even  to  us,  to  be  the  be&t  part  of  the 
constitution  of  things)  that  the  more  we  study 
the  works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  those  of 
nature,  the  more  reason  shall  we  see  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with,  and  to  rejoice  in,  all  the  fair  con^ 
plusions  we  can  draw  from  them.  The  more 
we  study  history  in  this  view,  the  more  tho* 
roughly  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  our  situation 
and  connexions,  the  more  will  our  gratitude 
to  the  wise  and  kind  author  of  the  universe 
be  inflamed,  and  the  more  desirous  shall  we  be 
to  promote,  by  our  conduct,  and  by  methods 
of  operation,  of  which  we  are  able  to  judge, 
that  end,  which  we  perceive  the  Divine  Being 
is  pursuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation 
of  which  we  are  not  always  competent  judges, 

and 
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and  which,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule 
of  life.  We  see  and  experience  their  happy 
effects.  But  let  us  acquiesce  in  the  Divine 
conduct,  when  we  see  him  producing  the  same 
good  and  glorious  ends,  by 'means  which  are 
apt  at  first  to  alarm  our  narrow  apprehensions, 
on  account  of  their  seeming  to  have  a  con- 
trary tendency. 


THE    END. 
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